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-WomMEN 


Men Despise 


HERE are a half-dozen of them in every large office. If 
your luck’s bad you often draw one as a partner at the 
bridge table. In movie theatres they sit next to you—or, 
what is worse, back of you. You see them lurking in the 
corner at parties, trying to look as if they were enjoying them- 
selves. They’re everywhere—these women men despise. 
What does it matter that they are attractive and engaging 
if they commit the offense unpardonable? Who cares about 
their beauty and charm if between stands that insurmountable 


hurdle, halitosis (unpleasant breath). 


You Never Know 


You yourself never know when you have halitosis (unpleasant 
breath), That’s the insidious thing about it. But others do, 
and judge you accordingly. 

Bad breath affects everyone at some time or other. Ninety 
percent of cases, says one dental authority, are caused by the 
fermentation of tiny food particles that the most careful tooth 


brushing has failed to remove. As a result, even careful, fas- 


tidious people often offend, And such offenses are unnecessary, 


Why Offend Others? 
The safe, pleasant, quick precaution against this condition is 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic and quick deodorant. Simply 
rinse the mouth with it morning and night and between times 
before business or social engagements. Listerine instantly com- 
bats fermentation and then overcomes the odors it causes. 


Is It Worth The Gamble? 


When you want to be certain of real deodorant effect, use 
only Listerine, which deodorizes longer. It is folly to rely on 
ordinary mouth washes, many of which are completely devoid 
of deodorant effect. It is well to remember that excessively 
strong mouth washes are not necessarily better deodorants. 
Much of Listerine’s deodorant effect is due to other properties 
than its antiseptic action. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and office and use it sys- 
tematically, It is a help in making new friends and keeping 
old ones. Lambert Pharmacal Company, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Cepr. 1936, Bon Ami Ltd. 


48 years is quite a record! And it explains perfectly 
why Bon Ami is the safest, finest cleanser you can use... for all your 
household cleaning. Compare Bon Ami with any other cleanser— 
see how quickly and easily it cleans —learn how pure, white and 
odorless it is—notice it doesn’t redden or roughen your hands 
and then you'll agree the little chick has good reason to be proud! 
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When a lady entertains 


“Like moftlier . . . like daughter” so the old saying goes. And never is it truer 
than with ginger ale. Little girls today who will be tomorrow’s brilliant host- 
esses, long ago learned from their mothers that one name stands for ginger ale 
at its purest, tastiest best... 


CANADA DRY 


‘“‘THE CHAMPAGNE OF GINGER ALES ’’ 

















f 
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ji In homes made gay with children’s parties (and grown-ups’ 
» parties, too) the emerald bottle of Canada Dry has been a 
= familiar sight for many years. It’s delicate fullness of honest 
Jamaica ginger, its undying sparkle and above all, its un- 
questioned purity, are by-words everywhere. 
| And Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water—the “soda” plus — 
proves its superiority, too. Opened and standing in your 
refrigerator for 24 long hours, it still comes out full of 


lively, long-lasting sparkle. 
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Vera Brittain known the world over. 
who wrote “Youth and Peace.” 


DO YOU know any wives like Sandra in “‘Child Wife,” our 
new novel? Wives who feel that they have given their youth 
to the humdrum task of caring for a house and a man with 
no sense of appreciation at all? 

What a case such women make against the ineffectual 
nibbling at careers by our young girls! How many women 
would be happier if they did not feel, when household 
tasks became irksome, that they might have had a glamor- 
ous life in some profession if they had not married? How 
many husbands would not be happier if their wives realized 
that in having a lovable husband, a home and children, 
they had everything life could offer? 

It’s an intriguing subject, dealing, as it does with one of 
the fundamental problems of modern marriage—a subject, 
by the way, to be discussed shortly in these pages by Nellie 
McClung, of Victoria, and Dr. Benge Atlee, of Halifax. They 
are arguing whether it was easier to make a success of 
marriage twenty-five years ago than today. 

And speaking of modern marriage, you'll find every phase 
represented in the fiction this month. “Oh, Those Golden 
Slippers!” is a story of youth and its heartbreak, its ecstasy, 
its drab details of living. It has, as it should, the fairy-tale 
ending: ‘They married and lived happy ever after.” 

But do they? What lies beyond the marriage ceremony? 

“Child Wife” takes one phase of it with the young couple, 
five years married, each feeling disappointed in the other. 
They were both pleasant young people; both entered 
marriage with the highest hopes and resolutions. Why did 
things go wrong with them? 

Maturity in marriage is mirrored in “Week-end with 
Youth,” which tells of a happily married woman who finds 
herself ready to fling overboard everything she has, at the 
call of her youthful dreams which had never materialized. 
Can you feel any sympathy for Janet? Or was she just a 
silly woman? 

Finally, in “We That are Strong” comes a story of an old 
lady with her life behind her. Marriage is past, her children 
are grown and fearfully independent; the problems of her 
grandchildren seem vague and somehow unimportant. At 
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Katherine Haviland-Taylor author 
of many successful novels, who 


wrote "Child Wife." 


the end of the one day this story describes, Mrs. Winton 
feels she has again only been a meddlesome old lady. But 
what strength age and understanding can bring with it! I 
think ‘‘We that are Strong”’ is my favorite story this month. 
Which one do you like? 


SO MUCH war talk everywhere! So much bewilderment in 
youth! What is going to happen? What can be done to keep 
peace and sons and homes? Vera Brittain stirred the world 
with her war-generation revelations in ‘Testament of 
Youth.” Following her recent visit to Canada she promised 
to write two articles especially for Chatelaine and Canadian 
women. The first one appears this month. ‘Youth and 
Peace” is crisp and very much to the point. It’s complete 
on the two pages. Don’t, please, miss it. It contains some 
pictures you won’t easily forget. Another one is coming 
shortly. 

Kathleen Bowker, who tells the story of Mrs. G. Howard 
Ferguson’s responsibilities as wife of the Canadian High 
Commissioner, lives within walking distance of Westminster 
Abbey. She has made a name for herself as a Canadian 
woman who has done a great deal in “‘selling’’ Canada to 
England. Remember her enthralling account of Princess 
Marina’s wedding? Margarette Duncan who gives the 
advice of the two pretty tennis champions, Eleanor Young 
and Caroline Deacon, who leave this month for Wimbledon, 
lives in the same city as these Canadian champions 
Vancouver 


Next month brings, among many features, “‘A Prayer for 


Happiness” by Christine Jope-Slade, an enchanting story 
about a small boy. It’s something very special. 
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and names in fiction stories appearing in Chatelaine are 
imaginary and have no reference to living persons. 
Manuscripts submitted to Chatelaine must be accompanied by addressed 
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care in handling material submitted, but will not be responsible for the 
loss of any manuscript, drawing or photograph, 
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reprinted without permission. 
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AUTOMATIC 
FLOODLIGHT 


When the door of a Moffat 
opens the interior is immedi- 
ately floodlighted and every 
object given complete visibil- 
ity. As the standard light socket 
is independent of the switch, 
the bulb is not jarred by 
the opening or closing of 
refrigerator door and_there- 
fore does not require frequent 
replacement. 


VEGETABLE CRISPER and 
REMOVABLE AUXILIARY 
RACK 


Standard on Moffat, the large 
porcelain enamel vegetable 
crisper will keep considerable 
quantities of vegetables and 
lettuce crisp and fresh. Also 
standard is the auxiliary food 
rack which can be removed, 
leaving space to hold largest 
fowl or roast. 


HANDY ‘’DOR-SHELF” 
RACKS 


The Moffat “Dor-Shelf” Racks 
consist of three compartments 
on the door which accommo- 
date eggs, fruit, tomatoes, small 
jars, and other articles of like 
size. The bottom rack alone 
holds six Ibs. of butter. 


GREATER USABLE FOOD 
SPACE 


The Moffat Refrigerator is 
designed throughout for the 
needs of the average house- 
hold. All space is planned for 
maximum service and the 
scientific placement of shelves 
enables the Moffat toaccommo- 
date considerable quantities of 
food. In fact the Moffat has 
larger usable food space than 
many refrigerators with larger 
cabinets. 


MOFFAT ELECTRIC 


[\ 
4 Y THAT DARES TO BE 


@ The Appealing Type of Beauty chooses styles 
that accent her femininity. The Dignified Beauty 
prefers smartness with restraint. But the woman 
who is ultra-modern in spirit should be fascinated 
always by the new. She will best express her type 
in the newest style notes. She will sense future 
trends, anticipate fashion and set her friends an 


example of smart modernity... 
dares to be new ! 


@ IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN MODERNITY—in beauty 
that dares to be new—then the Moffat Electric 
Refrigerator is the realization of your every wish. 
For the Moffat is a combination of new beauty and 
utility without a parallel in electric refrigeration. 


Think of the convenience, comfort and health pro- 
tection the Moffat will mean to your family through 
the years. Moffat with its greater usable food space 
will keep your food supplies always pure, fresh and 
wholesome. Its regulated freezing speeds will give 
you a new delight in improvising frozen and chilled 
desserts. It simply bristles with up-to-the-minute 
devices to save you time and toil: “Dor-Shelf” 


of beauty that 


Racks; Toe-tip Door Release; Large Vegetable 
Crisper; Interior Automatic Floodlight ; Oversize 
Freezing Unit and other refinements for the 
busy woman. 


The Moffat Electric Refrigerator is finished in full 
porcelain enamel inside and out—a lifetime finish 
which will nov fade or change color; stainless 
enamel finish inside and on exterior top—and comes 
in two-tone ivory or gray and white to match up 
with the Moffat Electric Range. All surfaces are 
easily cleaned and all racks scientifically located for 
maximum food space. 


MOFFATS LIMITED, WESTON, ONTARIO 


REFRIGERATORS 
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She Mal 


SN’T IT true that whenever you know a cele- 
brated married man, or even hear about him, you 
want also to know about his wife, who has, you 
may be sure, played a large part in making him 

the man he has become? 

It isn’t necessary to introduce Mrs. Howard Fer- 
guson, wife of the Canadian High Commissioner in 
London, to the women of Ontario. She has her own 
place there, her special niche in the hearts and minds 
of both men and women. Besides that, she has friends 
all over Canada, of course. Not only those who have 
carried news of her from Ontario to their own homes 
in other places, but an ever increasing circle of 
Canadians who have been warmly received for 
Canada in London—people who have found old 
friends and new ones within the doors thrown wide 
for their welcome by Canada’s First Lady in London. 
Mrs. Howard Ferguson’s hospitality has its official 
raison d’étre, but never loses its personal flavor. 

Dominion Day is the great reunion for Canadians 
who come to London in hundreds for this enormous 
gathering, when from three to four thousand people 
enjoy themselves over two floors of Canada House. 
The party is a miracle of organization. In a sense, it 
is an official holiday for the ordinary staff. On the 
evening of the thirtieth of June, work is cleared away 
promptly, desks locked. Then, hey presto! in come 
the moving men—all the workaday paraphernalia 
is packed into enormous vans and carried off and 
parked till the late evening of July the First, when it 
begins to roll in again. And before people are back 
at their places on the morning of the second, the 
desks are all there ready to receive them. It is likea 
modern version of the old fairy story, in which the 
tables sank into the floor, or sprang up again, fully 
spread, as one desired them. 

Meantime, under Mrs. Ferguson’s basic direction 
Canada House has broken into bloom. Ferns and 
flowers everywhere. Palms. Music. Long buffets 








A new portrait of Mrs. Ferguson in the gown she 
wore to Princess Marina's wedding, and an informal 
photograph taken with Mrs. Kathleen Bowker, the 
Canadian journalist in London, who wrote this article 


WAS e are toutt iiCre it ie 
interests of Mrs. G. Howard 
Ferguson, wife of the Canadian 
High Commissioner in London? 


by KATHLEEN BOWKER 
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at every strategic point. It is a matter that I think 
might well be copied at many famous functions, this 
duplication of delicacies. At how many huge parties 
do the Gentle Unfed hang upon the fringes of the one 
and only available place for food, while the Greedy 
lean heavily against the tables and gorge in cohorts. 

But at Canada House there is Feeding without 
Tears. For quite comfortably and easily one can eat 
one’s way through various rooms—sounds more like 
the fairy story than ever !—and get all the delightful 
summer sustenance one needs, even at so large a 
party, where most people come early and stay late, 
and thoroughly enjoy themselves. 

The invitations are from four to six, but the hos- 
tess is on hand at three-thirty and has never been 
known to leave before six-thirty, at which time 
guests are still grouped around her. 

On such an occasion, of course, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ferguson receive together, just inside the door of the 
High Commissioner’s own room—Canadians, mem- 
bers of the British Cabinet, diplomats, people out- 
standing in the social, political and National Busi- 
ness world. English as well as Canadians. Not many 
of us know just how tiring it is to stand long enough 
to receive such numbers of people, or how much 
actual exercise goes into shaking hands with them 
all. A goodly number of us do know, however, what 
it feels like to be received as part of a long queue, 
with them so 

F “close behind you 
Really treading on your tail.”’ 


One tries to forgive the hostess who murmurs 
“‘How-d’-y’-do”’ in the voice of a musical box that 
needs rewinding, while she looks over one’s shoulder 
with a glassy eye on the next comer. But it’s never 
like that at Canada House! Every one is welcomed 
a vastly different thing to just being “‘received.”’ It’s 
amazing—if you stand {Continued on page 81} 
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AN BAR TO THE GROUND” 


better cars year after year, and yet is safely protected against ill-timed or dubious experiments. 


A Quarry Car‘ 


that’s Built to Last... 


OU often hear it said today. ‘‘The new Master Chevrolet is And the quality you can see in the new Master Chevrolet is only 

the smartest low-priced car on the road!’* But important as the counterpart of quality that is built into every hidden part. 
style is, you sense something much more impressive—and much = Chevrolet this year sets new high standards for its selected mater- 
more satisfying—about this car. And that something is Quality! 
Quality paired to beauty—in the exclusive new solid steel ‘‘Turret 
Top’’ Bodies by Fisher. Quality in the luxuriously appointed, 
richly upholstered interiors. Quality in Chevrolet’s matchless 
Knee-Action ride—in its Blue Flame Engine performance and 
economy—in its Fisher No-Draft Ventilation—in its powerful, to quality, the satisfaction lasts. Long life is a characteristic of 


weatherproof Cable Controlled Brakes! Chevrolet. This car has a habit of staying young! 


ials—establishes precision engineering new in the field of low 
priced cars—sets up even more rigid factory inspections—to 
assure sterling quality all the way through. The result is, you'll 
be better satisfied the day you buy a Master Chevrolet—and thanks 


Low delivered prices and easy GMAC terms. See the new Standard Chevrolet, the lowest-priced, fully-equipped car in Canada. 


CALITE. CANIDIAC..CURFVROLET. MAPIF LEAE- GMC TRUCY 
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YAN BY58 TO THIS FUTURE - 


This describes General Motors’ policy, a policy by which the public is given what it wants in 


ERVICE that keeps you satisfied 
throughout the lifetime of your Car... 
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7 quality you see in General Motors 

cars is one indication of the responsibil- 
ity that General Motors feels towards motor- 
ists. But our conception of the duty we owe 
to owners extends much farther than that. 
As we see it, we are responsible also for the 
proper servicing of your car to assure you the 
full benefit of the performance, comfort and 
dependability we build into it at the factory. 

Thus, you find that the General Motors 
coast-to-coast chain of dealer garages and 
authorized service stations is the largest and 


best-equipped in Canada ... That only 


General Motors maintains eight huge Parts 
Depots throughout the Dominion, completely 
stocked for twenty-four hour delivery any- 
where of genuine General Motors repair 
materials .. . That our entire service organi- 
zation is factory-trained by expert instructors 
. . And that General Motors’ new car war- 
ranties, Owner Service Policies and Lubrica- 
tion Plans are the most liberal in the industry. 
Wherever you live, or wherever you drive, 
you'll find Genera! Motors Authorized Service 
on the job to keep you satisfied throughout 
the lifetime of your car. 


ENERAL Morors 


PRODUCTS CANADA LIMITED 


1; A PUBLIC MINDED INSTITUTION 
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All aboard for the Strawberry Shortcake 
Special! So says everybody—except the 
poor souls who are afraid that hot biscuit 
is too much for their digestions. Dear me, 
what a shame! — when they could heartily 
enjoy Crisco shortcake. It’s meltingly 
tender and light— just what you’d expect 
from pure digestible Crisco, the creamy 
vegetable shortening. 

There! I’ve got to confess: Shortcake 
to me always means biscuit shortcake. 
But I’m not going to be narrow-minded. 
I’m giving you recipes for biscuit, cake 
and pie shortcake. (For sométhing brand 
new, try the pie shortcake.) 

Snowy, wholesome Crisco will help you 
make them appetizing and digestible! 
That’s good news! — especially if someone 
in your family has to guard against heavy 
food. Crisco can make a big difference— 
this light creamy vegetable shortening 
gives you foods so light and gay that they 
please even fussy digestions. 

WINIFRED 8S. CARTER 


Note this big bargain for 
those who buy the economical 
3-lb. tin (See special offer below) 


Accept this stunning $1.50 
silver-plated (Wm. A. 
Rogers AA) Dessert Server 
for 25¢! Send outside wrap- 
per from the 3-lb. tin of 
Crisco with 25¢ in coin and 
coupon in lower right-hand 
corner. Serves ice-cream, 
sliced fruits, berries, 
moulded desserts. Offer 
good only until Sept. 15th. 
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MADE IN CANADA 


SILVER 
PLATED 


SPEEDY ‘‘CAKE’’ SHORTCAKE 
bs cup sugar ‘4 cup Crisco 
i cup flour l egg 
2 teaspoons bak- '4 cup milk 
ing powder 1 teaspoon lemon 
14 teaspoon salt juice 


Sift all dry ingredients into mixing- 
bowl. Add other ingredients. Beat fast 
for two minutes. (Notice how creamy 
Crisco blends right into the mixture!) 
Pour into “Criscoed"' cake pan (8- 
inch). Bake in moderately hot oven 
(375° F.) 20 minutes. Cool. Split and 
put together with crushed strawberries 
and whipped cream—or serve whole 
with strawberries and cream on top. 


Strawberry Filling for both the Cake and 
Biscuit Shortcakes: Clean and hull at 
least 3 cups strawberries—save a few 
perfect berries for ‘‘decorations.'' Cut 
or crush remaining berries. Add sugar 
to suit your taste—if berries taste flat, 
add 1 tablespoon lemon juice. Let 
stand until juice is drawn—about half 
an hour. 


DIGESTIBLE ‘‘BISCUIT’’ SHORTCAKE 
2 cups flour ly cup Crisco 
4 teaspoons baking l egg 

powder milk or water 
lg teaspoon salt (approx. 25 cup) 


Sift dry ingredients. Cut Cristo (a 
light creamy vegetable shortening) in 
finely with fork. Beat egg slightly in 
measuring cup, add liquid to fill %%4 
full. Add enough liquid to make soft 
dough. Pat into 2 rounds on lightly 
floured board. Put one round in 
“‘Criscoed"’ pie plate, brush with 
melted Crisco, then lay on top round. 
(If you make individual biscuits, use 
same trick.) Bake in hot oven (4 

20-25 minutes. Separate layers, spread 
crushed berries between and on top 
Add whipped cream. 

New! Caramel-Shortcake: Take 24 cup 
light brown sugar, 3 tablespoons 
Crisco, \ teaspoon salt. Cream to- 
gether. Spread between layers of 
shortcake before baking. Do not sepa- 
rate layers. Heap strawberries on top! 


DESSERT SERVER onv 


DIGESTIBLE >’‘PIE’’ SHORTCAKE 


2 cups flour 14 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons 24-cup Crigeo 

sugar 16 cup water 
Sift dry ingredients. Cut in Crisco 
finely. Add water, a little at a time, 
using only enough to hold the dry in- 
gredients together. Divide into 3 parts. 
Roll each part into rounds, of gradu- 
ated si , approximately 9, 8 and 7 
inches big. Prick well with fork. Bake 
on cookie sheet in hot oven (425° F.) 
10 to 12 minutes. Cool. Spread 9-inch 
crust with whipped cream, Fill center 
with sweetened crushed berries. Put 
8-inch crust on top. Repeat ¢ream and 
strawberry filling. Top with 7-ipch 
crust. Cover with whipped cream. 
Decorate top and exposed borders with 
whole berries. 


All Measurements Level. Recipes tested 
and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. Crisco is the registered trade- 
mark of a shortening manufactured by 
the Procter & Gamble Co. 


AND OUTSIDE 
¢ WRAPPER FROM A 
3-LB. CRISCO CAN 


Handle in genuine 
Berkeley pattern. 


SIZE ~. 


WINIFRED S. CARTER 
Dept. XCH-65, 170 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Enclosed find an outside wrapper from a 3-lb. tin of Crisco 
and 25¢ in coin, for which send me one Wm. A. Rogers AA 
silver-plated Dessert Server in the Berkeley pattern. (Offer 
expires Sept. 15, 1935.) 


Silver plate flatware 
(WM. A. ROGERS AA) 
manufactured by Oneida Ltd. 


(formerly Oneida-Community, Ltd.) 


and backed by a full 
replacement guarantee. NAME 


STREET OR R. D.__ 


CITY 
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or a Pral-Soft gheis 


& You must cleanse your skin, naturally. But you must be just 
as careful not to dry it. You know what a drought would do 

to the lily fields in Bermuda. And your skin is living tissue too. Gentle 

dews, sparkling south-sea sunshine, soft south winds, are nature's 

beauty treatment for the lilies of the field. Elizabeth Arden’s three 

beauty requisites are equally simple, natural, elemental. 

THE ARDENA CLEANSING CREAM, light as dew, is liquefying 


instead of drying, so that it leaves your complexion lily-white but soft 


too, because, instead of parching, it quenches thirsty pores. 


THEN THE ARDENA SKIN TONIC tones and stimulates as gently 
and effectively as sparkling sunlight, bringing a glow of natural color 


and a clear, almost translucent, freshness. 


FINALLY, THE ARDENA VELVA CREAM, soothing as the south 


wind, refines the texture of your skin to nature’s own petal-smoothness. 


FAREWELL TO AGE. 
Ardena Cleansing Cream . $1.10 to $6 
Ardena Skin Tonic . . . 95¢ to $15 
Ardena Velva Cream . . $1.10 to $6 
Send for Elizabeth Arden’'s latest booklet, 
“Beauty for the Busy Woman”. 


Chak 


691 FIFTH AVENUE - 





NEW YORK 





























TORONTO: ELIZABETH ARDEN OF CANADA, LTD. 
London: Elizabeth Arden Ltd. Paris: Elizabeth Arden S.A. 
Berlin: Elizabeth Arden G.m.b.H. Rome: Elizabeth Arden S.A.|. © 19355 | 


PERE 5. a ELP 
FOR YOUR 


GARDEN 


oy GORDON LINDSAY 


How to plant seeds successfully —getting the 


best out of your gladiolus bulbs—- protecting 


shrubbery—window boxes and bedding plants 


WHETHER or not the old biblical injunc- 
tion of building sturdily on a rock has 
anything to do with it, most new gardeners 
plant seed far too deep. It is probably 
sound business to go away down into the 
subsoil when excavating for a skyscraper, 
but this is not at all necessary with seeds or 
plants. Our job usually is merely pressing 
firmly into the top soil and then let Dame 
Nature do the anchoring in her fown way. 
After all, good gardening consists largely in 
copying natural conditions and, under 
these, winds and rains are generally respon- 
sible for doing most of the planting. 

With seeds, both flower and vegetable, 
the general rule is to plant to a depth of 
three times the diameter. Now most seeds 
are very small, and three times the diameter 
simply means pressing into finely prepared 
soil, with the palm of the hand or a light 
board. With tiny things like alyssum, 
poppies, lettuce and others, the seed is so 
minute that it is advisable first to mix with 
fine sand, then sprinkle lightly along the 
rows and press gently. This prevents it 
going in too deep and at the same time 
spreads it more evenly along the row, allow- 
ing a package to go a decent distance and 
eliminating much tedious back-breaking 
when thinning later on. 

Bigger seeds, like the scarlet runner bean 
and the nasturtiums among the flowers 
and the peas, beans or corn in the vegetable 
kingdom, can go in a little deeper. An inch 
or two will not be too much. The old gar- 
dener usually makes a shallow trench with 
the back of the rake, plants the seed, then 
fills in and presses down. 

There are, of course, still bigger things 
than peas and beans. Corms of the gladiolus, 
tubers of the dahlias and cannas are much 
bigger and so are potatoes. All these should 
be planted six inches deep in heavy soil 
and up to a foot in sandy gardens. 


Space is Essential 


CROWDING IS another thing the beginner 
should guard against. It is a common fault 
in the very new garden and also in the very 


old one, where the owner has accepted more 
and more slips and roots from his friends 
without the least idea of where to put them. 
If it were not for a real old-fashioned winter 
about every ten years, most of the older 
flower gardens would be completely overrun. 

It is sometimes difficult to picture the 
complete results when the seeds, roots or 
trees:are first purchased. Such things look 
so small, so puny against their new sur- 
roundings, that they seem lonely with any 
space around them. But the real gardener 
will forget these acorn beginnings, and will 
sow and plant with the finished picture in 
mind. Unless wealthy and quite prepared to 
tear out ruthlessly later on, he will not plant 
dozens of evergreens close up against the 
new house. For a few years spreading 
Scotch pine, light tipped Colorado blue 
spruce and white or California cedar make 
an unusually attractive display about the 
front steps and below the living room 
windows. But when these forest trees begin 
to assume their proper proportions one 
will wish that shrubbery which is content 
with a few feet of height at maturity had 
been used. 

Coming down from lofty pines to such 
humble earth clinging things as zinnias, 
calliopsis, cosmos, among annual flowers or 
some of the perennials, the same general rule 
should hold. Flowers whose mature height 
is two feet, for instance, will need at least 
one foot between plants. For ornamental 
results this is a good rough rule to follow, 
but it does not apply to hedges or wood lots. 
In the former, we plant a little closer to- 
gether, sacrificing symmetry for thickness 
and height, and in the latter, the first plant- 
ing is usually made six feet both ways, so 
that knot-producing side branches will be 
discouraged. In the flower garden well- 
spaced plants will not only make a better 
showing but they will also be sturdier and 
more capable of resisting heavy rains and 
winds and more easily worked around. 
Spacing in vegetables, too, is even more 
necessary. 

[Continued on page 73} 
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The note was insult- 

ing. She had never 

been so angry in her 
lite. 


He was young to be so 
despairing, so bitter, so hard. 


CHILD 
WIFEY 


by 
Katherine Haviland-Taylor 


PART I. 


HE CITY was bleak from the chill of a wet, March 

day; the season was too early for anything but mildest 

hint of green, and too late for a Christmas-card snow- 

storm, and the general grey and pervasive damp cold 
added to Jim Hewlett’s oppression. 

He knew that he’d made a botch of the suggested changes 
for the Ames’s house and, what was worse, that his em- 
ployer, Blackwell Todd, knew this, too. He had looked over 
the plans, raised one eyebrow—his left eyebrow made the 
stop signal for the office force—and without a word he had 
turned to stroll from Jim’s table. “If he’d said something it 
would have been easier,” Jim thought again and again. 
Anything was easier than the sore wonder made by silence, 
he felt. 

He stood by a window that looked across Broad Street; 
his lips were pursed by a sub-whistle and, hands in pockets, 
he jiggled keys anda few coins. ‘“Jangled nerves,’’he reflect- 
ed. Well, he had reason for them, but what to do about the 
cause for them was another matter. 

He turned to see the door of the drawing room open, and 
Miss Murphy of the outer office staring at him again. For 
the first time he answered her call by letting his eyes linger a 
little, looking on her. He settled at his table feeling a trifle 
less down. He always sprawled over it, long, gangling, 
attractive from this awkwardness to women who felt that 
he needed protection from other women, who felt he was as 
young as his stumbling. Now he leaned far over the table 
to draw squares and meaningless lines on the edge of the 
Ames’s house mess. A lock of his fine reddish hair fell 
forward. He brushed it back, frowning; thinking that Todd 


Women like Sandra could be 
parasites without knowing it. 
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Smart, colourful Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rugs 
will brighten your home 
at less cost than any other 
article of housefurnishings you 
can buy. Superbly beautiful, these 
long-wearing, labour-saving rugs are also 
supremely practical. They lie flat without 
fastening of any kind . . . are sanitary 
..and a damp mop keeps them spotless. 


Visit your nearest good housefurnishings 
store and examine the wide range of new, 
up-to-the-minute patterns. But—beware 
of substitutes. Look for the Gold Seal 
which identifies all genuine Congoleum 
whether in rug form or by-the-yard. 
It is your only unqualified guarantee of 
“Satisfaction . . . or Your Money Back”. 





Made in Canada, by Canadians 
for Canadians 


CONGOLEUM CANADA LIMITED, MONTREAL 


The rug illustrated 
is Congoleum 
Gold Seal Rug 

“LUXURE” i 
Pattern No. 682. 
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was in the evening and Jim was ready to accept it. 

Even the fields, he found later, were dark and bare and 
grey-looking, and every tree bole was a stretch of crépe. 
This would be changed later by summer and made lovely 
by it. He would work toward his two-weeks vacation, take 
it, and then watch the changes for another year. Begin to 
think, in early December, of palm trees and hot sunlight and 
Florida or Bermuda. Get some travel folders, pore over 
them, plug along. In March begin to question—mountain 
or seashore? Begin his futile lectures about going somewhere 
where they didn’t know anyone. End by ganging up and 
playing bridge all the time, and wake, with a start to the 
fact that the two weeks were gone. 

He realized that he was fed up, that nothing had any 





promise or call any more, that he expected nothing but a 
raw deal—all because everything was rotten at home. He 
always had a raw deal there. His lips were moved by the 
fervency of his thought: ‘My gosh, you’ve got to have a 
little help!” 


HE WAS YOUNG to be so despairing, but dreams and 
reality had differed too widely for calm acceptance and 
everything seemed to be getting worse. Sandra, his wife, 
couldn’t seem to understand that there was a limit to going. 
She, too, used her version of the chant so many wives used. 
A thousand times Jim had heard: “But, Jim, you don’t 
want to get into a rut, do you, dear? And I know it'll do 
you good to get out.” 


"I'm not asking," he 
said. "I'm ordering. 
Get going — see?" 
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Illustrated by Jack Keay 


Then after getting out, and 
being momentarily strengthened 
to a false energy by poor gin, she 
always said, ‘You did have a 
good time, now didn’t you? Be 
sport enough, please, Jim, to 
admit that fact!” 

He had tried to explain that he 
had to pay for good times later, 
that there was a collector. But 
he couldn’t tell her for all his 
trying. 

“Listen, Sandra, you can sleep 
until ten and you do, don’t you? 
Didn’t you sleep until ten this 
morning?” 

“I wish you wouldn’t speak to 
me in that tone, Jim. Yes, I 
did sleep until ten, I think, until 
a little after, if you have to be 
terribly exact, but I don’t see 
what that has to do with this 
question. The question is, do you 
want to lose all your friends?” 

The last time she had asked 
this he had shouted a blunt, 
infuriated, “Yes!” 

Then she had been loftily 
calm and that had made him 
madder than ever. She had 
surveyed him as if he were a 
spankable _ brat, 

“Really,” she asked, “do we 
have to shout?” The “we” mean- 
ing him; he hated the Henry 
Adams detachment in pronoun, 
which seemed to him a false 
cover for intense egotism. He 
knew something of Henry; the 
suburb, of course, had read bits 
of Henry that year when every- 
one did. 

She went on to deliver a lec- 
ture; one really had to have 
friends, she informed him coldly; 
their influence, all that, it helped. 
And the rest of the men, she had 
noticed none of them falling by 
the wayside; they managed to 
keep going, didn’t they? 

Her eyes scorned him for 
weakness; he began to shake 
from rage. He voiced some of 
the rage in a sputtering accusa- 
tion; he knew, speaking, that he 
was making a mess of it. A fight 
they had had when engaged 
didn’t belong in the moment’s 
diatribe, but he shouted that 
history as she raised her eye- 
brows and smiled. 

She reminded him that before 
marriage they had decided to dis- 
cuss every difference in opinion 
with calm, judicial detachment. 
“And, Jim, I think, if I were you, 
I’d go off by myself somewhere 
and try to calm down.” 

“Good lord!’ he had _ said 
harshly, quaveringly, “‘you—you 
make me so—so mad!” 

And his eyes on her had 
brimmed with hate. 

He knew she was beginning to 
tell other women he was “diffi- 
cult;”’ knew it. And that wasn’t 
decent, darn it! It wasn’t decent. 
A comment he’d overheard had 
told him she was doing it—‘‘Oh, 
Sandra, come to it, they’re all 
difficult, with Herbert, it’s—” 

So certain the men were difficult, and not they themselves, 
those women. It got you, Jim realized increasingly. 

As Jim drove, the rain changed to the mist, which in low 
lying spots thickens to become fog. Out of this mist he saw 
hints of ordered hedges and clustered houses and the suburb. 
One of his big, first mistakes, settling and buying there; he 
knew it now. Sandra had put up a yell for settling in the 
place because so many of her friends lived there. 

He realized, waiting the change of a hazed stop-light, that 
there should be a preparatory school for marriage; he had 
gone into it utterly unprepared, with nothing of knowledge 
and too much of hope. And it was, the result, a mess. 

He saw, in a ball of mist that seemed made of chiffon, the 
cautioning yellow gleam; he shifted {Continued on page 39} 








EY THOUGHT THEY COULD 


MAKE A GAME OF MARRIAGE 
os ) vel HE FELT HE HAD 
FAILED HER... AND HE 
CONSIDERED THAT SHE HAD 
CONTRIBUTED NOTHING TO IT 


could say, “Jim, what have you 
done these last few months any- 
way?” And thinking he wouldn’t, 
but would say instead something of 
having to cut the force, for the usual 
often voiced reasons. 

And then what? Sandra—he 
drew six lines in a row—was an 
expensive woman whose sole idea in 
life seemed to be keeping up appear- 
ances, playing bridge, being asked to 
everything, erasing what she called 
“social obligation.”” Now he drew 
circles and they weren’t entirely 
round and that bothered him, who 
must have a firm and certain hand. 
At the moment Sandra was hard 
bitten by heavy acting, head over 
heels in the little theatre enterprises; 
ready to sacrifice any husband to 
this new, hot interest, and doing it. 

“Bet the beds won’t be made 
when I get home,” he thought, 
slowly. He was thinking slowly a 
lot of the time, he realized, and it 
bothered him. Around him the 
gang began to open drawers, put 
away instruments, slam drawers 
shut. 

He got up slowly and in a way 
that gave the impression that he 
rose by zones. Harper had a sensible 
wife who faced facts and who re- 
acted to conditions; and he was the 
first to leave, he always wanted to 
get home. Tilden who had been 
married some time followed him, 
eager to go, too. He was blatant 
about his home. 

Jim said his absent adieux. Miss 
Murphy had lingered at her desk, 
and he gave her an even longer look 
now that told him her dark hair 
was pretty, as she said, “It’s terrible 
out. Someone came in a little while 
ago and said it was terrible out. It’s 
turning slippery.” 

“It looks vile,” he answered, 
pausing. 

“And you have to drive all the 
way out to Glendale, don’t you, 
Mr. Hewlett?” He nodded. She 
went on, “I think it’s awful you 
have to drive all that way, twice 
every day except Sunday, especially 
in winter.” 

“I am getting sick of it,” he admitted with a faint smile. 

“Well, if you stay in town any night, I mean when you 
have to, you come up to my apartment and I’ll cook a 
dinner for you,” she spoke now somewhat breathlessly. 

He had been, heretofore, averse to anything “‘like that,” 
but now, with the failure in the Ames’s house behind him, 
and failure in his own house ahead of him, he felt warmth 
that tempered his usually somewhat overformal refusal. 

He said, “Miss Murphy, that’s swell of you and I'll 
rerthember.” 

She smiled, flushed, and he felt more warmth; her words 
were hurried by excited happiness. She swung her chair to 
face him more directly, saying, “I have a really nice apart- 
ment, with another girl, and we arrange that when I have 


company she goes out, and I do when she does, and it works 
out real nice . . . and I have to cook for myself anyway and 
it wouldn’t be a bit of trouble.” 

“Then perhaps some time,” he temporized. 

“Well, I certainly hope so, Mr. Hewlett. I do, really I 
do, for from the first I thought we could maybe be friends, if, 
you know, it worked out like that—?” 


THE ELEVATOR testified to the wetness without. The 
floor was damp from the drip of umbrellas; it held the 
damp-clothes odor. ‘“That was really very nice of her,’”’ Jim 
thought again and again. He had to walk well below the 
Ritz to get his car and before he reached the garage he was 
soaked. And he knew the roads would be mean and he 
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hated driving slick roads, but he wasn’t as absorbed in this 
form of perturbation as was usual. Miss Murphy’s Irish 
nose, with its pert uptilt, made him smile to remember. She 
had pretty eyes, he decided . . . And cook a dinner for him; 


that was what had got him. ‘“Darned nice of her,” he 
muttered, as he wove through traffic. And suddenly, because 
he had been overworked and underfed, his reddish brown 
eyes brimmed. 

“And I was the one,” he thought, “‘who said marriage 
was going to be swell!” 

He had left the city. In the shabby outskirts soot grey 
had been turned black by the steady downfall of the day’s 
rain; people hurried, umbrellas bobbed, two neighbors 
parted, to run to doors, with aprons over heads. Forlornness 
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Embroidered organdie will sweep over clipped 
lawns this summer. The Lanvin model, at left 
below, is white, ruffled with plain organdie and 
sashed with striped taffeta. @ Linen for 
evening! Lucile Paray introduces a delightfully 
different note into resort fashions with his casual 
blue and white linen gown, shown at centre below. 
@ Alluring in its feminine simplicity is the floral 
chiffon garden-party frock, shown at right below. 
Dark backgrounds for prints are one of the seas- 
on's high-spots. By Molyneux. @ Chanel's 
coarse blue straw sailor, at left, is worn with a 


charming petal collar of white linen. 
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London sponsors the tailored linen suit. The Derry 
& Toms model, shown at left below, is very nautical 
in white linen with novel anchor-buttons.@ — For 
formal evenings, the exotic gown and cape, shown 
at centre below. Lelong has fashioned it in black 
crépe on which huge bouquets are encrusted and 
spangles glitter. The three-quarter length cape 
is lined with dead black. @ Light-weight tweed 
carries through the summer for sports wear. The 
smart suit with fringed revers, at right below, is 
of beige flecked with orange and green. A dark 
green blouse is worn with it. @ Paris offers 


the charming off-the-face hat, shown at right, as 


the season's version of the "gob." It is a 


Molyneux creation. 
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“We hat Are Strong” 


SHE FELT HER DAY WAS USELESS .. THAT SHE WAS 
ONLY A MEDDLESOME OLD LADY . . BUT HER STORY 
IS A TENDER PORTRAIT OF EVERYDAY FAMILY LIFE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. E. WARD 


RS. WINTON had been reading Life Begins at 

Forty and laid it aside with a yawn. She stretch- 

ed, and the sheets felt smooth and cool. Unholy, 

probably, for her to love so the clean linens daily, 

the taffeta spread that dressed the bed when she was not 

occupying it. The room, with its flowered curtains, downy 

chairs and desk, with stationery provided by the manage- 

ment, seemed beautiful to her, and from the bed where she 

lay was visible a bath with towels in abundance, and a built- 
in tub with shower. 

Mrs. Winton glanced at her jewelled watch. 

“Quarter of ten,” she murmured as one rolls a sweet on 
one’s tongue. 

She reached for the telephone. 

“Good morning, Miss Davis. Give me room service, 
please.” Then again, “Good morning, Charles.” 

“Mrs. Winton,” delightedly. “How are you today?” 

“Hungry, like all ancients, Charles.” 

He lowered his voice. 

“It'll be a nice breakfast, madam. A party last night, 
and I saved some grapes as big as plums for your tray.” 
aa voice in reply sounded as if she were clapping her 

ds. 

She hung up the receiver, then, with a bound, was out of 
bed. In a white silk gown with puffed sleeves she might have 
been a girl. 

“Life begins at forty—bah,” speaking aloud as was her 
habit. “Seventy, they mean.” 

In the bathroom she danced under the shower and dimly 
heard the telephone jingle. Towel wrapped tight, she ran 
into her room and huddled on the bed. 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Mother,” a voice exclaimed. “Where were you? I was 
worried to death.” 

“Why, Alix, I was only in the bathroom.” 

“Didn’t you hear the phone? You weren’t taking a 
shower? You'll have a broken hip.” 

“Oh, shut up, Alix. I didn’t say I was taking a shower. 
I’ve been up since seven.” 

“‘We—e—ll, that sounds more like you used to be.” 

Mrs. Winton grunted. She had eaten breakfast at seven- 
thirty with Henry for forty-eight years. The only time she 
had got out of that rite was when the babies came and she 
had feigned weakness far longer than was honest. 

“What are you doing today?” her daughter continued. 
“Let me send for you to have luncheon with me.” 

“Oh, Alix—no.” Then glibly, “I’m going to a guild 
meeting.” 

“What guild meeting?” 

Why would Alix question so! 

“At our church, of course.” 

“You go to them all, even the synagogue. Which church?” 

“My own,” with dignity. 

A rap came. 

“Someone’s at the door, dear.” 

*‘Well, see who it is. I'll hold the wire.” 

It was breakfast. Mrs. Winton knew. She pulled the 
damp towel closer, shivering slightly. 

“It’s my laundry, Alix. I’ll call you back.” She hung up 


by HELEN DANIELS CHIDESTER 


the receiver and, getting a scarlet velvet robe from the 
closet, opened the door. 

“Good morning, Tony.” 

He grinned. 

“How’s the young lady this morning?” 

She hopped back between the sheets while he brought the 
cart up to the bedside. 

“Tony!” eyes big. ‘Such fat grapes, the only fat thing I 
ever saw that was overbred.”’ 

He poured the coffee, handed her a gleaming napkin. 

“Would you like them pillows fixed?”’ hopefully. 

She settled back. 

“You'll ruin me, Tony. They’re fine.” 

“Hope you have a pleasant day, ma’am.” 

“Thanks, I will. I’m going to the automobile show.” 

“Sa—a—y. That’s swell. It’s a swell show.” 

“I’m going to sit in every truck, every ambulance and 
every streamline model in sight,’’ complacently. ‘Today is 
one day I’m going to do exactly as I please.” 

“Well, good luck.”” He departed reluctantly, liking this 
morning talk better than any part of the day. 

Mrs. Winton chewed contemplatively. The walls were 
hung with photographs of her five children and ten grand- 
children. Thank heaven, they didn’t all live in town, and 
she was at once frightened. What a wicked, unnatural 
mother she was but, sipping at coffee, if they did, she’d be 
a worse liar than she was getting to be, and, except for little 
white lies to Henry, she’d been so darned truthful for forty- 
eight years. White lies seemed necessary. She never, for 
example, told Alix that she thought James a stuffed shirt. 
She told her she thought him a splendid husband. 

She leaned back, draining ice water to the last drop. 
Henry had never permitted ice water in their house. Then 
she picked up a book from the bedside table. It said words 
that she had seen written on back fences when a child, but 
it was modern, recommended. She wanted passionately to 
like it. 

The telephone rang. 

“Mother, surely you’ve got the laundry put away.” 

“Yes, Alix,’’ laying the book aside, ‘‘but I was dressing 
for the meeting.” 

“I want to talk to you seriously, mother. You really are 
at an age when your children should manage things for you. 
First, we’d like you to go into an apartment hotel where we 
could send the grandchildren as company for week-ends.” 

“T like this hotel.” 

“But father would just die.” 

“He already has,”’ calmly, ‘‘and he didn’t leave me enough 
to maintain an establishment.” 

“That’s unfair, when the crash killed poor father.” 

“That, and too much potatoes and meat.” 

“Father was a temperate man,’’ heatedly. 

“Except in food. He was terribly fat,’’ her mother re- 
minded her. Then quickly: “Alix, I have my hat and coat 
on. I'll be seeing you soon. Good-by, dear.” 

She leaned against the pillows, annoyed. Did the children 
think she was senile? I!] humor did not last. 

She began to dress slowly and carefully applied a touch of 
rouge, the least bit of lipstick. ‘No one could tell,” she 


thought. It did something to the whole day, to fix up. 

Henry had never tolerated rouge, never tolerated much 
of anything. 

She hoped he knew, from wherever he was, that she had to 
be careful, or live on the children who were all rich, and 
whom she refused flatly to go to. Money had been Henry’s 
god, something that could never fail. 

“But it did,” his widow thought almost gleefully, then 
sobered. 

She supposed she was glad Henry was dead. She’d jump 
on hot brimstone maybe, but she wouldn’t falsify toherself, 
no matter what she pretended to the world. 

A knock, and a maid, arms piled with linens, entered and 
stood still, a smile on her good-natured face. 

“How elegant you look, ma’am, but—”’ she leaned closer, 
“that there lipstick is smeared a mite. Here,” putting down 
the linen and lifting up the hem of her apron. Mrs. Winton 
leaned over, mouth pursed. ‘‘Now,” the girl’s face beamed. 

Head erect, Mrs. Winton walked out lightly. Everyone 
in the hotel made her feel so good. Down in the elevator she 
shot, then in the lobby she stood and admired its modernis- 
tic, immaculate splendor. Colorful notes, mirrors gleaming, 
everything bright, and always people, hurrying and intent, 
or grouped happily. She remembered. Black walnut, ancient 
mahogany, pulled blinds, and Henry, always Henry. And 
her family wanted her to choose a refined hotel of her own 
era, with people her own age, and where she could afford a 
suite. 

The air was crisp, the avenue quite thrilling, with sunlight 
touching the smooth facade of the buildings. It was a good 
world. 

The automobile show was perfectly respectable, Mrs. 
Winton found, and wondered why she had not told Alix she 
was coming, but there would have been some objection. 

She tried cars of every sort, looked at the style show, 
listened to the music, and plumped herself into cushioned 
seats. Tired, she sat far back in the corner of a new limou- 
sine. She had ridden in the same one with Henry for fifteen 
years, high up in the air, the brass polished like a nigger’s 
heel. Voices hummed and made her sleepy, then came one 
that brought her upright. Peering out, she discovered the 
tall, well-filled figure of James, Alix’s husband, and beside 
him stood a little person, blonde, pretty, animated, smiling 
up, and James himself, smiling down. They stood before a 
foreign-make car. The woman’s staccato notes reached Mrs. 
Winton clearly. 

“O-oh, Mr. Buchanan. See. I had this make one winter 
in Florida. . . my husband’s gift before he became so— 
so—” 

Her voice quavered, and gallantly James bent over her. 

“You would adorn this machine, French charm in a 
French model.” 

She smiled mistily and Mrs. Winton’s spine tingled. 
James, of all people. She had always wished he would do 
one human thing, and now. . .? 

A clear picture of Alix came before her—Alix, middle- 
aged, tired, for ever seeking an elusive something. 

“That winter,”’ the staccato note now was lost in wistful- 
ness, “was the happiest I ever {Continued on page 57} 
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HER HUSBAND SAID “YOU HA 


by 
LAURENCE JORDAN 
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SAM’S REFERENCE to the Widow’s Watch was not 
entirely exaggeration. The Thomas house was on a 
high cliff, and when one sat on the wide porch, one could 
see far out to sea, or, if one turned one’s head, one could 
look a mile up the coast at the small bay. The Thomas 
estate was as large as a European principality. The bay 
belonged to them and was an excellent natural harbor— 
though now it harbored nothing but the Thomas yacht, 
a cat-boat, and several fishing smacks belonging to their 
tenantry. 

“Thank heaven,” Randall would say, ‘‘for singling me 
out as the man who should have leisure to divide his time 
between His noblest creation—you, my dear—and His 
noblest concept.” Randall was a physicist, and his books 
were so profound that their audience was limited to about 
a hundred people. ‘“‘Which gives me an excuse to act like 
a mischievous eight-year-old the rest of the time, again 
thanks be,”’ he said. 

But he was not acting like a mischievous eight-year- 
old now. And very little time was spent in his laboratory 
or study. Instead he sat on the porch with Janet and 
looked, with her, out toward the grey horizon. These 
days they talked very little. They seemed to be happy 
enough simply sitting side by side, although Randall did 
follow his wife about a little too closely. He was treasuring 
these last days with more tension, it seemed, than was in 
his nature; for when the boy arrived he intended to with- 
draw from her life temporarily, to urge her to climb cliffs 
and ride horses and go to dances with the lad to let her 
express that neglected part of herself, until Sam should be 
off to another far land. 

His precious hours were not many. Three days after 
the radiogram had come, while they were drinking their 
breakfast coffee on the verandah, Janet said, trying hard 
to keep excitement out of her voice: 

“What is that extraordinary craft out there?” 

He picked the binoculars from the shelf and handed 
them to her. For a long while she looked at the ship and 
wonder grew to incredulity in her face. She gave them 
back to him. 

“It looks,” she said, laughing, ‘‘as if someone had taken 
a barkentine, left the rigging but burned the canvas, 
metal plated it, put a smokestack amidships and aban- 
doned it.” 

“It’s the Yussuf Bey, all right,” he said putting down 
the glasses, “and Sam’s friend is probably a Turk. It 
looks to me like a perfect example of advanced oriental 
shipbuilding. No one but an Ottoman marine architect 
who had once strayed into an occidental shipyard could 
have designed that thing.” 

He was catching Janet’s enthusiasm at the idea of 
Sam’s arrival. The ship was moving in toward the harbor 
and making visible headway. 


THE YUSSUF BEY was riding at anchor half a mile 
from shore when they pulled the car up on the dock, and 
a motorboat was speeding toward them, bumping over 
the blue waves, tossing up yards of spray. Sam was stand- 
ing at the wheel, steering with one hand and waving 
frantically with the other. Even at a distance they could 
recognize his familiar features, the snub nose, the laughing 
eyes, the wide gay mouth. They could not make out the 
man who sat in the stern. 


ABLE USE OF FORTY YEARS OF LIFE ANY WOMAN COULD 
MAKE” . . . YET TO CAPTURE THE DREAMS OF HER YOUTH 
SHE WAS EAGER TO SACRIFICE EVERYTHING SHE HAD... 
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“But he doesn’t look like a Turk,” said 
Randall. “At least he’s not wearing a fez. . . 
Why, my dear, you're crying.” 

“I am not,” she said, and then turned and 
sobbed on his shoulder. 

She had quite finished weeping, however, 
when the boat came taxi-ing up to the dock. 
It hit the wharf with a bump—Sam had never 
learned to slow up in time for anything—and 
while it still shivered from the shock, Sam was 
up the ladder clasping his mother in his arms. 
His companion below, cursed and fumbled 
with the unfamiliar mooring. Sam grasped 
Randall’s hand in a painful but enthusiastic 
grip before calling: 

“Come on up, Jim,” and as his friend 
walked up the ladder to the dock in a less 
headlong fashion than he had himself, he put 
a hand on Janet’s shoulder and one on Ran- 
dall’s. “Gosh, it’s good to see you people 
again,”’ he said, “‘Gosh, it’s good to be home.” 

The friend’s head and shoulders became 
visible. He was certainly not a Turk, although 
he was as brown as one. What his face had 
been once would have been hard to guess; but 
he had obviously experienced so much that 
whatever face he bore must, of necessity, 
have become handsome through the years. It 
was lean with hardship, tough and brown from 
sun and wind. Its large features were relaxed 
from long patience. He smiled as he drew his 
tall body up on the boards. 

Sam spoke breathlessly: 

“These are my mother and my stepfather, 
Jim,” he said. ‘This is Jim Suydam.” 

Randall was glad that Suydam was old 
enough to realize that The Handshake was not 
a surviving adjunct of the torture chamber. 
The man was, he guessed, between thirty-five 
and forty. A good age, he thought. An especi- 
ally good age for the companion of his young 
madman of a stepson. 

The four climbed in the car. Sam sat in the 
back seat with Janet. He held her hand, but 
he leaned forward to talk to Randall. 

“She’s a pirate ship! Jim captured her—all 
by himself. That’s how we got her.” 

“Not all by myself, by any means,”’ said 
Suydam. “Your young son helped consider- 
ably, for one thing 5 

“If you can say that the rearguard who was 
never called into battle helped. .” Sam 
began. 

“We couldn’t have done without you.” 
Suydam turned back to face Janet. He looked 
deep into her lovely face and smiled. “It was 
really very simple, Mrs. Thomas,” he said. 
“‘Sam’s job took a lot more courage than mine. 
He had to stay on shore to give signals and 
head off rescue parties. All I had to do was to 
surprise a lot of sleepy Moslem pirates at 
their devotions. I had three wide-awake, 
heathen Moslems {Continued on page 43} 















































ARLING,”’ said 
Randall Thomas, 
“you know I can’t lie to 


you. Yes, I am rather sorry 
the boy’s coming home. And it isn’t 
that I dislike him. He’s the swellest kid I 
ever met in my life. I Jove to be with him. 

but still I’m sorry he’s coming home.” 

The Thomases were not quarrelling. They sel- 
dom quarrelled. But the discussion was too close 
to both their hearts for them to speak gaily. 

“But, my dear,” Janet Thomas smiled at her 
husband unhappily. ‘“He’s my son.” 

Randall’s handsome face was very gentle. He 
rubbed a palm over his grey hair and hunched 
his broad lean shoulders forward. 

“That’s the trouble, Janet. I fight against 
admitting that I’m jealous, but I suppose, in a 
way, Iam. I’m certain that I’m not jealous of 
Sam. It’s something else. I’m jealous of twenty- 
two years ago. There you sit, my sweetheart, the 
most magnificent woman in the world. You have 
everything, dearest. You’ve made the most 
admirable use of forty years of life that any 
human could hope to make. You have all the 
poise and dignity of forty and the lovely face 
and figure and vivacity of a woman of twenty- 
ee aoe 

She leaned along the settee, smiling, and patted 
his knee. 

. but when Sam’s around you run back 
. . + Oh, no,” he interrupted her surprised look, 
“you don’t start giggling like an eighteen-year- 
old—but when you look at me, you’re looking at 
a man who died before I met you. You’re as kind 
and sweet as ever, but you get polite, darling. Do 
you see?” 
She seemed to struggle before she spoke. 


She stuck the note half-way under his 
pillow, kissed him lightly and tip-toed out. 


“T see, a little, maybe. I’m afraid I don’t see as much as 
you're asking me to see. I no longer regret anything, my 
darling. But don’t you sometimes get a little wistful about 
things which are utterly gone—utterly lost for ever?” 

He nodded. 

“A little wistful, yes. No more than that, and that very 
seldom. It’s a kind of sentimentality I offer scant hospitality 
to; because I know I’m happier now than I was when I was 
younger.” 

“But I know that too,” she smiled, and again patted his 
knee. “I wouldn’t change my life. Only the past is a dream 
that comes back during the bright day. Sometimes the day 
is too bright—you would like to take a nap—just a short 
nap, my dear, and dream that dream again for just a little 
while. But you,” she smiled at him, and there was no mis- 
taking the love in that smile, ‘‘you see too much. You know 
when the dream haunts me, and you shouldn’t know that. 
Oe 

“Does the boy look like the. 
Randall. 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

“It’s funny,” he said dreamily. He drew his lips back 
from his even, strong teeth, as if he were forcing courage 
into himself and his fine eyes grew oversharp, as if he were 
looking at a sight which disturbed him. ‘“‘We’ve been mar- 
ried for fifteen years. We've been happy, I think. But I’ve 


. the other Sam?” asked 
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never been able to make myself talk 
to you about that part of your life that 
I’ve smothered.” 
She began to protest. 

“No, no,” he went on. “I’ve known it all along. 
You like our life. Thank God I’ve been able to make 
you comfortable at least. There would have been more 
struggle if you’d lived that other life. You would have seen 
the world via cattle-boat instead of promenade-deck cabin. 
You’d know the feel of a camel’s back better than the mat- 
tress of a wagon-lit. That’s all right. I’m not an adventurer. 
I gave you what I could. . and, as I say, you’ve liked it. 
But you would have liked the other, too, darling. The boy 
represents all you haven’t, and. . . Where the dickens is 

he returning from this time?” 

She spoke patiently. 

“He’s returning from Arabia, and I shall be angry with 
you if you talk like that any more. No living person does 
everything he wants to. I’m going to kiss you and I’m going 
to talk to you about entirely different things. So there.” 

But she could not, because Farrell, the butler, arrived 
with a silver tray. “‘A radiogram has just arrived, madam,”’ 
he said. 

She took it from the tray eagerly and tore it open. 

“Just as I thought,”’ she said. ‘‘Makes no sense whatever. 
Listen.” She read “ ‘M.S. Yussuf Bey’ there isn’t any 
such ship; then it says: ‘Riding at quaranline awaiting 
inspection.’ Then: ‘Arriving this week scarred and penitent,’ 
what did he want to get scarred for and why is he penitent, 
anyway? ‘Will dock in family harbor so stick close to Widow’s 
Watch stop bringing friend who owns ship you will like him 
love Sam.’ ”’ 

“TI wonder if the friend’s an Arab,” said Randall. 

“Maybe I'd better start making a collection of local girls, 
just in case.” 

Presently they walked down the long road to the bay and 
swam. Neither of them seemed any longer to be worrying 
about anything at all. 
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world. I’ll show her! Go and pack!’ He shouted. 

“Your Majesty is leaving the palace?” 

“I’m leaving the palace, yes!’’ fumed Christian. 
“I’m leaving Copenhagen—I’m leaving Denmark! 
And you can go and tell her from me, Brandt, that 
Englishwomen may pay dogs to make fools of Kings, 
but there are German women in Hamburg that 
don’t!” 





AND SO Christian VII, of Denmark and Norway, 
went back to his drink and his dissipation in the 
German seaport, and the aged councillors were dis- 
appointed in their hopes. Only the queen-mother, 
Juliana, shrugged and went about her usual employ- 
ment of ruling Denmark. As she put it with practical 
cynicism: 

“His Majesty is owner of the vessel, not the pilot. 
I can promise that in my own poor way I shall strive 
as in the past to lead the vessel on its course.” 

A strong, determined character, this Queen- 
mother Juliana, and one not likely to err on the side 
of gentleness or mercy, to her weakling son or any- 
one else. 

Meanwhile in Hamburg the weakling son plunged 
into wild and wilder excesses. With his boon com- 
panions, men and women both, he turned night into 
day and flung an overpowering strain on his already 
feeble nerves. In a low drinking-house one night he 
collapsed in a sudden faint. 

“A doctor! A doctor!” cried Brandt in terror. 
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“Geta doctor!” He sent some messengersrushing out. 

They got one, the first handy, who happened to 
be also dissipating in the same surroundings. He 
was a young German physician by the name of 
Struensee, and his methods were drastic. He hoisted 
the limp King over his shoulder and without cere- 
mony slung him bodily into a tub of cold water. 
Brandt wrung his hands in horror, but Struensee, 
though perfectly well aware of his patient’s identity, 
addressed the spluttering King. 

“Listen, Mr. Fredericks,” he said, using the name 
Christian went under, “‘this kind of thing, it is not 
for you. Do you understand?” 

“You mean—you mean I’m not old enough?” 

“Not strong enough. Will you take some advice 
from me? I’ve an idea you’re not quite such a fool 
as these gentlemen believe. If you’ve the brains I 
think you have you'll do without all this, and use 
the wits God gave you to become a useful—citizen. 
You'll run your own life instead of letting others run 
it for you. These gentlemen may advise you differ- 
ently, but I’ve an idea you’d rather be advised by 
me. Go back to your quarters now, and sleep till 
you can sleep no more—and when you wake, remem- 
ber this: That wine is the water of Beelzebub, and 
women can drag man from the gates of heaven itself 
and drive him to the very depths of everlasting 
purgatory!” 

And he walked out, while Christian stared after 
him. {Continued on page 83} 
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"Then you will accept?" asked the Queen. 












ait men!" cried Struensee. "You can go home! Th 


salt taxes have been removed!" The mob cheereg 
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THE LOVES OF 


E YEAR was 1766, the place Copenhagen, at 
the Danish court. It was night—the wedding 


night of King Christian VII and Caroline 
Mathilde, Princess of England. 


In the great hall of the palace, the courtiers 
crowded, chattering and gossiping, an ever circula- 
ting throng of silk-and-satin-clad humanity. Grave 
councillors beamed and nodded, for this match was a 
great one, allying the royal houses of England and 
Denmark at a critical time in the history of the 
smaller state. Moreover, they hoped, these o!d men, 
that marriage might do something to steady the 
wild—and occasional by rather more than wild— 
young king. 

It was a marriage of politics, this one; and in the 
royal apartments it was turning out to be a marriage 
of politics indeed. Two young people, in very much 
separate rooms, were talking angrily. Caroline, 
flushed and indignant, addressed her lady in waiting, 
Von Eyben. 

“‘H-how dare he!”’ she exclaimed. ‘H-how d-dare 
he force his way into my room when he only met me 
yesterday?” 

Von Eyben smiled. ‘“But—he has married your 
Majesty in the meantime!” 

“Yes—but I didn’t think it would be quite—well, 
quite as bad as this.”” She broke down into indignant 
tears. “Oh, why did they send me here? Why?” 

“Your Majesty is here,”” Von Eyben curtseyed, 
“to wield a sceptre on behalf of two great countries.” 


“I don’t know anything about sceptres. I only 
know I’m homesick, terribly homesick, and married 
to that awful boy. I can’t bear it—” 

So much for Denmark’s new-made queen. In his 
own room the King was raging to one Brandt, his 
Chamberlain—actually something more like his 
keeper. 

“How dare she?” he echoed the Queen. “How dare 
she turn me out of her bedroom when she only met 
me yesterday?” 

Brandt stroked his chin, trying to suppress a 
smile. ‘They bring up girls so oddly in England, 
your Majesty!” 

“But does she think I wanted this marriage?” the 
King tumed. “It wasn’t her I wanted, anyway—it 
was her sister.” 

“Then why didn’t you take her 
Brandt, who knew the answer perfectly. 
gnawed his nails. 

“Because my mother wouldn’t let me. Anddo you 
know, Brandt, what this girl called me—me, the 
King of Denmark! She called me a spoilt young 
puppy who wanted a good smacking!” 

“She did, your Majesty?” 

Brandt’s tone was that of one humoring a foolish 
child, which was in some ways a very fair estimate 
of Christian VII. The King continued his fretful 
raving up and down. 

“Will your Majesty—er, retire?” asked Brandt. 

“I will not retire! I’ll show her I’m a man of the 


, Majesty?” said 
The King 
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insecurity and depression, of unemployment and 
economic chaos. 

“O War!” cried Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in his 
famous Apology to the Unknown Soldier, “I hate 
you most of all for this, that you do lay your hands 
on the noblest elements in human character, with 
which we might make a heaven on earth, and you 
use them to make a hell on earth instead. You take 
even our science, the fruit of our dedicated intelli- 
gence, by means of which we might build here the 
City of God, and using it, you fill the earth instead 
with new ways of slaughtering men. You take our 
loyalty, our unselfishness with which we might make 
the earth beautiful, and using these our finest quali- 
ties, you make death fall from the sky and burst up 
from the sea.” 


IT WAS in 1924, the year which dates my second 
picture, that I first began to realize, through looking 
upon the scarred face of Europe, the full consequences 
in political and economic dislocation of our young 
pursuit of “heroism in the abstract.”” On my way 
home through Germany after three months spent in 
travelling over the defeated countries and their 
occupied territories, I awoke suddenly in the train 
at Cologne just before midnight to see the great 
Hohenzollern Bridge across the Rhine, which in 
retrospect still symbolizes for me the grim lessons 
of that autumn’s journey. Like the fleshless ghost of 
a once prosperous Europe the huge bridge stood over 
the black river, and as I gazed upon it with sleepy 
eyes, my mind, vividly awake, raced back over those 
experiences that had taught me the meaning of 
“victory” to the lives of the conquered. 

Ruin, cruelty, injustice, destruction—these had 
been typified for me by the moldering buildings in 
Berlin and Vienna, the unstable currency with its 
heritage of demoralization and insecurity, the re- 
sentment against France in the Ruhr and the Saar, 
against England in Cologne, against Hungary in 
Czechoslovakia and against Czechoslovakia in 
Hungary, the shabby clothes and sad, sallow faces, 
which throughout Central Europe, confronted the 
fate laid upon them by their conquerors with slightly 
malevolent but philosophical apathy. I could not 
then, nine years before the triumph of Hitler, have 
foreseen the transformation of that apathy into the 
virile bitterness of German Fascism, but I had wit- 
nessed more than enough to make me understand 
for ever the ruin wrought by international conflict 
upon both spirit and structure in a world of mutually 
dependent nations. 

But what of those who unwittingly caused this 
ruin, the obscure, exploited pawns whose lives were 
swept willy-nilly into the devil’s game of diplomatic 
chess? Did no compensation accrue to them for 
their earnest pursuit of an ideal, even though the 
Versailles Treaty and the humiliation of the van- 
quished proved their vision of humanity’s future to 
be nothing but a tragic mirage in a political desert? 
My third picture, product of France in the late 
summer of 1933, gave me once and for all the reply. 

At eleven o’clock on the beautiful August morning 
which was the nineteenth anniversary of the out- 
break of the war, I stood on the top of Thiepval 
Ridge beneath the great memorial to the Missing of 
the Somme. Throughout northern France the 
peasants were gathering the harvest, and all over the 
urbane, undulating country between Amiens and 


Peronne which I could not recognize as the tor- 
mented, shell-gashed land that I had known a dozen 
years before, the wheat lay bound in rich golden 
sheaves. And there, with that lovely placid country 
lying at my feet, I read the inscription which stated 
that the memorial was dedicated to the officers and 
men of the British Armies who fell on the Somme 
battlefields between 1915 and 1918, “but to whom 
the fortunes of war denied the known and _ honored. 
burial given to their comrades in death.” 

There seemed to be a vast number of names on 
that great memorial arch, and at the gate of the 
quiet garden before it I bought a card which stated 
that the number of missing, on that one battlefield 
alone, amounted to over 73,000 men. Year after 
year, the guide told me, when the ground is dug deep 
after the beet harvest, the smashed remnants of arms 
and legs are still turned up by the peasants’ spade in 
the Valley of the Ancre. 

So here, in round figures, was the consequence to 
one nation, on one battlefield, of its young self- 
dedication to “‘heroism in the abstract” —73,000 men 
whose bodies had never been found or identified! 
What a sacrifice of youth to the vain end that I had 
recognized, in all its futility, nearly a decade earlier 
in Central Europe! How many of us can even 
attempt to visualize those 70,000 missing men as the 
same number of detached skulls, with the brains 
that they contained poured out upon the ground— 
those brains which we now need so desperately in 
every department of public life? We need them in 
our religion, our education, our literature and above 
all in our politics—our politics which for years have 
been so stagnant and so elderly and so cynical, 
because the generation from which new leaders 
should now be coming cannot provide them. 

To cover up the true measure of our loss we have 
erected war memorials, as though we could atone to 
our victims for the theft of their lives by remember- 
ing them regardless of expense. For us who went 
through the war, they are all a cheating and a camou- 
flage, those noble monuments which create the 
illusion that war is a glorious thing because so much 
of its aftermath can be rendered lovely and dignified. 
They do not compensate the young men for the 
lives that they laid down, nor those who loved them 
for having to go through the long years without 
them. There is, in truth, no compensation for any- 
one in modern warfare; “its honor is dishonest and 
its glory meretricious,”’ for the victors have not only 
to shoulder the burden of their own irreparable 
losses, but have ultimately to reap the whirlwind of 
antagonism which the gigantic dislocations of defeat 
have planted in the souls of the conquered. 

As the Great War itself suggested, the real conflict 
of the future lies in something far more terrible than 
a struggle between France and Italy, between 
Germany and Russia, between America and Japan; 
it is the conflict of humanity itself against the 
ferocious mechanizations of science. Upon the early 
recognition of the nature of this conflict by that 
younger generation with whom it is probable that 
the choice between peace and war will rest, depends 
the chance that our civilization may still rescue itself 
from the domination of that “principle of death,” 
which hitherto has appeared to be embodied in the 
very structure of human society. 

Coming!—Another Vera Brittain article, 
Youth Win the Peace?” 
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HERE HAS never, I suppose, been any period 
of history in which the attitude of youth to 
peace and war matters more, or has been more 
discussed, than this insecure present. 

Over and over again, during the past two years, 
the world has been brought to the verge of inter- 
national crisis. From Japan, from Germany, from 
Austria, from Jugoslavia, from the Saar Valley, 
threats of a new and more terrible 1914 have sent 
anxious diplomats hurrying to Geneva, and appre- 
hensive citizens rushing to buy newspapers. Some- 
times the future has appeared so dark and so menac- 
ing that the only glimmer of hope seems to have lain 
in the possibility that human reason may yet organ- 
ize itself in time to prevent the recurrence of wild 
catastrophe. 

Throughout my recent lecture tour in the United 
States and Canada, I was catechized with pathetic 
anxiety about my belief in this possibility. Above all, 
it seemed, my questioners wanted to know how far I 
had found young men and women on both sides of 
the Atlantic ready to take part in the work of 
reconstruction. Is modern youth, they repeatedly 
enquired, better informed, more responsible, less 
ready to accept war, than the youth of my own 
generation, or would it, if some new crisis arose, 
tollow the old flags and respond to the old slogans 
with the same zest as in 1914? 

Such questions as these always set me thinking 
why exactly it was that we, whom the Great War 
caught at the end of our ’teens, fell such easy victims 
to the war machine. Whenever I am asked to 
describe, and to estimate, the ideals which sent the 
boys and girls of my generation to play some 
direct part in that overshadowing conflict two 
decades ago, three pictures, each divided by ten 
years from the other, come back into my mind. 
The first recalls to me in some measure our 1914 
psychology, while the second and third remind me 
of the consequences that must ensue for any modern 
highly organized community when its youth “proudly 
gathers, rank on rank, to war.” 

In picture Number One I see myself standing, 
feverish, bewildered, incredulous, in the streets of a 
small English town just before midnight on August 
3rd, 1914, and listening to the newspaper boys crying 
that Britain’s ultimatum to Germany had expired 
without reply. Having just left school and being 
about to go up to college, I represented modern 
youth two decades back in time, yet if some enter- 
prising journalist had sought to interview me, that 
late summer evening, on youth’s reactions to the 
outbreak of war, I should have found it difficult to 
express in words the tumult of perturbation and 
excitement that surged through my mind. 

No young English generation, I image, will ever 
again be so unsophisticated, so idealistic, so patheti- 
cally unaware of its menacing political and inter- 
national background, as we whose minds and morals 
were molded by the values and traditions of the 
years immediately preceding the war. For most of 
us current events were unimportant precisely be- 
cause they were national, what really counted were 
the absorbing trivialities of our own private lives. 
Wrapped up in our games, or our careers, or our love 
affairs, we had barely even noticed in the news- 
papers the columns devoted to the diplomatic 
preliminaries of Britain’s ultimatum—that series of 
events, dramatized and broadcast by the British 


by VERA 


Broadcasting Corporation on the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the war, which caused the friend who 
listened-in with me from a Devonshire seaside town 
that evening to exclaim in surprised indignation at 
the self-interested manoeuvres of those eminent 
politicians: ‘‘Why, what dirty dogs they all were!” 


BEFORE 1914, few ot us had heard of the Treaty of 
1839 which guaranteed Belgian neutrality, so that 
newspaper panegyrics over “heroic little Belgium” 
left us more or less cold. We may have been influ- 
enced to some extent by stories of German atrocities, 
but we never, I think, accepted them with quite the 
same bloodthirsty enthusiasm as our elders who sat 
out the war in armchairs. On the whole our reac- 
tions, like the reactions of contemporary youth in 
the United States and Canada when the call came to 
take part in Europe’s calamity, were mainly emo- 
tional. Partly, of course, we were influenced by the 
wish to be “in it” with our friends, and partly by a 
secret terror of being branded as cowards by that 
militant crowd of non-combatants, with their 
armory of sneers and innuendoes and white feathers, 
who went about trying to induce other people to die 
for them. Sometimes the memory of those hysterical 
patriots who took care to risk nothing themselves 
makes me hope that if another war does come, the 
men over fifty and the women who are anxious to 
“give” their sons or their lovers, will be recruited 
first. No war, I am convinced, would ever last long 
if politicians, munition manufacturers and patriotic 
mothers, instead of sending forth youth to fight with 
noble, high-sounding injunctions, were obliged to go 
into danger themselves. 

Chiefly, I think, it was the naive idealism, the 
vague worship of “heroism in the abstract” incul- 
cated in us by our pre-war parents and teachers, 
which made us, who belonged to Class 1914, so easy 
to recruit. Shaped by such books as Charles King- 
sley’s Heroes, with its stirring reference to those who 
“are slain in the flower of youth on the chance of 
winning a noble nam2,” our minds were lighted as 
with a beacon by the martial romanticism of Rupert 
Brooke, Julian Grenfell and other of the earlier war 
poets. In young English minds this sacrificial ideal- 
ism was never so much associated with hatred of 
Germany as with love of England. We offered up 
our lives, our loves and the dancing glory of our 
youthtul days “for some idea,” as John Masefield 
finely expressed it. 


“but dimly understood 
“Of an English city never built with hands 
“Which love of England prompted and made 
good.” 


Keyed up to the highest pitch of emotion by a 
perilous life perpetually lived under the shadow of 
death, we firmly believed for the first year or two of 
war that we were defending this England from the 
powers of darkness as typified by German ‘“‘Kultur.’”’ 
Not until the days of that vast disillusion which was 
to lie like a dark stain upon the subsequent period 
of so-called peace, did we realize that by our eager 
volunteering we had played into the hands of the war 
profiteers and thereby made possible that vast 
extension of the war machine which ultimately 
condemned our England, together with other large 
parts of the civilized world, to years upon years of 
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A ROLLICKING STORY THAT IS VIBRANT 
WITH YOUTH AND THE AGELESS DREAMS 
THAT BELONG TO EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLDS 


Who could think of 
anything sparkling 
to say in this swift 
impetuous dancing? 









And now she was in college and«he was waiting for Joan 
Thornsberry. And Forrest Thomas waited for Dulcie. 


THERE, TWO seats across from her, Forrest sat, earnestly 
courting a pang because Mr. Peck, the instructor, had said 
he hoped they'd feel a pang of Keats’s sheer beauty, and if 
pangs were a part of the Contemporary Poetry course, 
Forrest would go after pangs. 

Forrest had taken Dulcie to the Y Get-together. He 
might even, with a little leading on, take her to the Gridiron 
Dance, and life, for any coed who wasn’t asked to the 
Gridiron, would be flat as unsalted oatmeal. Yet, with the 
loveliness of Keats in her ears, Dulcie suddenly hated 
Forrest Thomas. 

Forrest was the Dean’s Shining Example. He was the 
oldest of a very poor, very big, and very worthy family. His 
mother was a clergyman’s widow. Forrest had been drawn 
to Dulcie because he had discovered that she, too, was 
working her way through college. 

It wasn’t that Forrest was poor, but that he took his 
poverty around with him and showed it off like a pet seal. 
At the Y Get-together he’d worn a baggy Norfolk tweed 
that everyone knew had seen seven years service on the 
Biology Prof. Dulcie had caught fragments from sponsors 
and profs, “‘. . . worth-while, courageous boy!’ “Not 
ashamed of his poverty.” 

It had galled Dulcie Gavin. The Gavins fought poverty 
through blizzards and droughts and acts of God, but they 
never made a pet of it. 

Forrest worked after classes for a man who grew mush- 
rooms. And the owner—even as the benevolent judge, the 
rich factory owner, the railroad president in the Horatio 
Alger books—was considering this honest, conscientious 
youth as a future partner. 

Suddenly Dulcie’s mouth began to water; she swallowed 
hard. This Keats was a culinary expert as well as a creator 
of beauty. Mr. Peck, instructor of Contemporary Poetry, 
was reading: 


“*. . . from forth closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince and plum and gourd; 
And lucent syrops tinct with cinnamon. . .” 


. . . Oh, this was torture . . . Dulcie squirmed in her 
seat. The bell mercifully rang. . . 

Forrest Thomas walked across the campus with Dulcie. 
Joan walked across with her young medic. And Dulcie 
watched with heart hunger crowding out stomach hunger. 
He didn’t walk with even tread, but lagged absently, and 
then—even as Dulcie knew he would—hurried so eagerly 
fast that Joan’s long, lithe Hepburn limbs were jolted out of 
their stride. 

Forrest, whose footsteps were upward and even, was 
asking Dulcie to go to the Gridiron dance. “I don’t dance 
very well because I’ve never had time to learn” . . . Nice, 
nice poverty, come right up here where Forrest can pet you. 
“But the Dean tells me I should go out for social things.” 

Dulcie said in a ribbon-flat voice, “Yes, I’d love to go.” 

In the doctor’s house Dulcie made straight for the kitchen. 
If there was only some milk she could make some cocoa. 
There was milk, but it was for William’s after-school lunch. 
There was no bread except a dried-out heel or so. There 
were graham crackers but they, also, were for William. 

The memo pad left for Dulcie, read: “Clean shelves in 
basement, mop floor. 

Drearily Dulcie knotted her growing-out, brown hair 
tighter so that a swimming cap protected it from dust, and 
descended to the disorderly basement. Drearily she moved 
the horde of empty fruit jars from {Continued on page 48} 
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OH, THOSE 
(SOLDEN 
SLIPPERS! 


by LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 


IGHTEEN is such a hungry time of life. 

Dulcie Gavin was hungry. She sat in the class of 
Contemporary Poetry and listened in empty desola- 
tion to the instructor reading Keats. Dulcie’s sensible 

classroom dress of blue tweed—thirty per cent wool—came 
from a mail-order catalogue. Her brownness of skin was the 
patina of eighteen years of prairie wind and sun. The depth 
of her grey eyes came from dreams that weren’t as sensible 
as they might be. 

Eighteen is such a wanting time of life. 

Dulcie Gavin had wanted to come to college though the 
wheat crop on the plains had been:drought-killed and her 
folks said, ““You’d better wait a year.”” But Dulcie hadn’t 
waited. 

The Dean of Women had located her a place as Mother’s 
Helper with a doctor’s wife, who told the Dean she wanted a 
girl for company for her boy, William, aged thirteen, when 
she was out. But a filled memorandum pad of tasks kept the 
Mother’s Helper busy after classes and made her late for 
classes. 


Such a queer false front of living in the doctor’s house! 
The doctor’s wife was a singer, and a nagger. Her singing 
she did in public, using her voice as high-soprano bootstraps 
to pull herself up the social ladder. Her nagging she did at 
home, hoping to prod the doctor into becoming a brisk and 
successful M.D. The doctor wasn’t brisk or successful; he 
was a kindly, forgetful, thin man with hopes gone as grey 
and shabby as the suit he wore. Often the berating voice of 
the doctor’s wife reached Dulcie: “I do all I can to get you 
patients that are somebody . . . You don’t even treat them 
courteously . . . You, and your puttering around with a 
filterable virus!” 

And such a queer lack of real food at the doctor’s house! 
No pots of beans or pans of corn bread or kettles of simmer- 
ing chicken such as kept the Gavin ranchhouse fragrant. 
The doctor’s wife was for ever attending luncheons and teas 
and banquets at which she so graciously sang—and ate. 
The doctor was one of those rare humans who could break- 
fast quite contentedly on the medical journal and dry Melba 
toast and cereal coffee. William had his health diet; milk and 
oranges and graham crackers and cod-liver oil tablets and 
concentrate of beef juice. 

Dulcie’s breakfast seldom lasted the long walk to the 
campus—never that strenuous hour on parallel bars. Lunch 


money had a way of going for Athletic Dues or 
Chemistry Fees or Supplementary Reading. So 
that this afternoon class of Contemporary Poetry 
was the hollowest class of all. 

Dulcie glanced across two seats to Joan Thorns- 
berry with her Katharine Hepburn topknot of curls 
and her pinned-on look of intense eagerness. A wist- 
ful envy filled Dulcie. Joan had everything. Look at 
that almond bar with only an unconcerned corner 
broken off. And besides that, someone in a roadster 
was waiting outside for Joan, and occasionally 
honking a horn. Joan had been as braggart in 
flaunting him verbally as she had her new dress for 
the Gridiron Dance. He was a fourth year medic. 
And different. So hard to understand . . . “He goes 
around sometimes wrapped in a fog” . . . He was 
such a problem to his folks. 

To the measured beauty of Keats, Dulcie Gavin 
craned her neck and looked out at Joan’s date. To 
the measured beauty of Keats a hurting rebellion 
thudded through her empty desolation. Why, it 
wasn’t fair—it wasn’t fair, for Joan’s young medic to 
fit so exactly into a dream of Dulcie Gavin’s that 
wasn’t as sensible as her classroom dress. For always 
scrambled up in Dulcie’s dream of college was some- 
one with upstanding blonde hair that couldn’t be 
parted, and absent-minded eyes, and restless hands 
. . . “he goes around wrapped in a fog.” . . . yes, 
even a leather coat hanging indifferently open 
though this last half of November was cold. 


Illustrated by 
R. W. MAJOR 
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Bread. 


was baked 
at home 


Butter ov. 


churned at home 






eee was made 
at home 





until Gampte, brought _ 
a new idea in soup making / 


So many willing hands to help you with your She knows the exacting care. with which 

kitchen work today! Expert bakers bake your Campbell's select the meats, poultry, vege- 

bread. A modern creamery churns your but- tables and other ingredients used in their Look FOR THE 
ter. Skilled chefs prepare your soups — just soups... that Campbell's chefs are versed RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


as you would at home — but in greater 5 
veel then ou could hope to make. Even in all the secrets of the finest home cooking 


the most "difficult" baa are available .. . that the soups are made in spotless 
among Campbell's 21 kinds. kitchens in gleaming kettles of solid nickel. 


Of course it's just common sense to take ad- ¢. ho, 
n n you go to your grocery store, select 
vantage of these efficient services. There are a variety of choice soups from Campbell's 


still pl f tasks which MUST be done at | 
peek the ak beset pret ac 21 kinds and take full advantage of this 


takes all the short cuts she can. popular labor-saving service, 


=e | CAMBER EEL Sa Po 


Served with ease! 
CONDENSED TO GIVE EXTRA VALUE 


21 KINDS TO CHOOSE FROM...Asparagus, 
Bean, Beef, Bouillon, Celery, Chicken with 
rice, Clam Chowder, Consommé, Julienne, 


9 ale Rear alten cri 





When you buy a can of Campbell's Soups, 
you are really getting two cans of soup for 


your teble. For, by adding the wares ll Mock Turtle, Mulligatawny, Mushroom 
self, you obtain double the quantity of full- (Cream of), Mutton, Noodle with chicken, 
flavored soup of just the right strength and Ox Tail, Pea, Pepper Pot, Printanier, Tomato, 


consistency. Vegetable, Vegetable-Beef. 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Eleanor Young and Caroline Deacon—childhood pals, members 
of the same Vancouver Club — and Canadian champions. 


THEY'RE OFF 
TO WIMBLEDON 


PRACTICAL HINTS ON HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
TENNIS FROM CAROLINE DEACON AND ELEANOR 
YOUNG . CANADIAN TENNIS CHAMPIONS WHO 
WILL REPRESENT THE DOMINION AT WIMBLEDON 


SEE LAN PY IT ATA AS A IL ALAR A ARE ATT 
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by MARGARETTE C. DUNCAN 


WO GIRLS, chums since childhood days, will sail from Montreal 

on June 6 for England, where they will represent the women of 

Canada at the Wimbledon World’s Tennis tournament. It is a 

strange coincidence when two members of an international 
team are chosen from the same city, but a stranger thing still when they 
both hail from the same club and are close companions as well. North 
Vancouver and all other cities in B.C., were very proud of Caroline 
Deacon and Eleanor Young last summer, when they brought home 
Dominion Championship titles from Toronto, and now, as a result of 
their achievements last year, these two young women have been 
invited by the Canadian Lawn Tennis Association to become members 
of a national team to compete at Wimbledon. 

During the past five or six years, with Caroline leading by a small 
margin, they have climbed up the ladder of success together. Neither 
of them has been affected by the glories they have won, and it would 
be hard to find two girls who are more modest and retiring concerning 
their remarkable progress than these two young champions of Canada. 
What they have accomplished in the last few years should surely be an 
example to every girl in the Dominion. As yet they are both very 
young. Caroline is twenty-two and Eleanor but eighteen—she will 
celebrate her nineteenth birthday at Wimbledon—and both have many 
years of tennis ahead of them. Their trip to England will be a great 
experience in every way and all Canada will watch their progress with 
keen interest. 

Caroline, Eleanor and I were sitting on the chesterfield, toasting our 
toes on the fender, and discussing their forthcoming trip. ‘“‘I suppose,” 
I said, “that there are a great many difficulties confronting every 
would-be tennis champion?” 

“T should say so,” Caroline exclaimed. ‘Not only would-be cham- 
pions, but any person who wants to play a halfway decent game!” 

“Just what,” I asked, addressing both girls, “do you consider some 
of the greatest weaknesses of beginners?” 

“T should say,” mused Eleanor, “that the worst fault of everyone 
starting to play tennis is their failure to keep their eyes on the ball.’ 

“Yes,” said Caroline, “‘that is a very bad habit. But almost worse 
than that is the tendency to fool. Lack of concentration, shall we say.’ 

“How about hitting the ball too hard?” suggested Eleanor. 

“That is importani,”’ agreed Caroline. “Most people want to knock 
the cover off the ball on every possible occasion. They don’t seem to 
realize that placing the ball in a difficult position for your opponent is 
far more advantageous than hitting it too hard. 

“Over-anxiety, too,”’ she continued, “‘is a bad weakness, One can be 
so anxious that as a result one will not time one’s shots properly. This, 
of course, is especially noticeable in tournament games. And believe 
me it is something that every player has to watch.”’ There was a note 
in her voice as though she had yet to conquer this bugbear. 

“Perhaps one of the hardest things to overcome is crowd-conscious- 
ness,”” Eleanor concluded. “It is an awful feeling to think that every- 
one is watching each stroke and the majority of beginners, especially 
in their first tournament matches, are at times almost stage-struck. 
The sooner one can lose this feeling the better, for one’s tennis will 
always suffer badly while it remains.” 

“Those helpful hints are all very well for the beginners,” I said. 
“But what advice would you give to those intending to follow in your 
footsteps? Just what do you do now to improve your game?” 

Caroline looked thoughtful for a moment. 

“Well,” she began, “it does not matter whether cone is a beginner or 
a professional, for really the same rules apply in both cases, but I will 
admit that anyone intending to take the game seriously must always 
be on the alert to improve their play.” 

“Yes,” agreed Eleanor, ‘one must never get the idea that one is 
perfect. Just because a person wins a trophy and is ranked at the top 
of the list does not say that he knows it all. Somewhere there is some- 
one who is better, and unless you continue to try to improve, that 
other person will be ahead before you can say ‘Jack Robinson.’ 


“TI HAVE found,” she continued, “that to learn slowly is the best thing 
anyone could remember. So many people try to do too much at first. 
For instance, learn one stroke at a time and learn it well before pro- 
ceeding with a new one. Another thing that we have both found out 
is that to improve our game we must always play against someone 
stronger than ourselves. We always {Continued on page 52} 
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"All | wanted was to get him out of 
the way — so | could get her back!" 


THERE'S A STARTLING SURPRISE FOR YOU IN 
THIS CONCLUDING INSTALLMENT OF ALLAN 
SWINTON’S NOVEL OF NORTHERN CANADA 






BREAD ON TRE WATERS 


KULI’S pale blue eyes stared out beneath his yellow 
brows; his flat face blankly enquiring. ‘“‘Bane you 
gone crazy?” 

The corporal went on: ‘Three days ago in the 
evening on the ridge above Garnet Creek you murdered 
Martin Yorke.’’ He tossed the handcuffs to the constable 
blocking the doorway. “Put ’em on; he’s tougher than he 
looks and strong as a moose.”’ 

Skuli’s jaw had dropped, his eyes wide with surprise, and 
as the constable bent by his side and squeezed on the 
shackle he tried to snatch his hand away. But the constable 
held fast to the other link. 

“Don’t let’s have any fuss, Skuli, 
“You know you're caught.” 

Skuli said: ‘‘Ay can’t help wat you do to me but ay don’t 
know wat it’s all about. Ay never shot no man.” 

“Why did you kill Yorke, Skuli? He was a stranger to 
you, wasn’t he? He had nothing worth your while to steal. 
You didn’t shoot him just for fun. Why did you do it, 
Skuli?” 

“Ay tell you ay never shot no man.” 

“Oh, yes you did. There was a witness and he followed 
you to Nelson’’—at this Kurlov’s olive features tightened; 
then they relaxed into inscrutability, while his eyes grew 
subtle . . . ‘“‘He followed you to Nelson and reported to us, 
Skuli. You shot the man, once when he was on his feet and 
three times as he lay on the ground, didn’t you? What did 
you do with the body, Skuli?” 

Skuli glared and licked his lips, but at the news that there 
was no body he regained some confidence. 

The corporal proceeded: ‘‘We’ve got the body, Skuli. Our 
witness took us back to get it. We found it close to a dead 
deer, it’s waiting in Nelson to send you to be hanged.” 


” 


said the corporal. 





At this startling and convincing news Skuli’s jaw dropped. 

The corporal with the polished manners and the Oxford 
accent went on persuasively: “You're licked, Skuli. You 
haven’t a chance. You'll swing as sure as day will come 
tomorrow. Your neck will stretch inside three months— 
unless you tell us how and why it happened. We can’t figure 
that out, though we’re sure you had some first-class reasons. 
A judge might spare your life, if you told all the truth.” 

Skuli licked his lips and swallowed; Isidor Kurlov could 
be heard to draw a deep, shuddering breath; Taverner, back 
against the wall, was listening with the expression of a man 
who sees the utterly incredible and impossible take shape 
before his eyes; old Hughie Donovan stood hunched up and 
peering in his birdlike manner from one tense face to 
another. And the constable stood with his arms akimbo in 
the doorway. 

The corporal went on: “Ever seen a man hanged, Skuli? I 
have. The trap slams open and he drops plunk through the 
hole; then the rope stops him with a jolt and his spine snaps 
like a carrot. You'd be surprised to see—”’ 

Skuli said in a rapid mutter: ‘Stop it, will you! Ay’ll tell. 
Ay’ll tell if you promise they won’t do that to me. You— 
you would promise that.” 

“I can give you my private word on it, Skuli.” 

Kurlov drew his breath again convulsively and the 
corporal, tense for the first time, said: ‘‘I wouldn’t move, 
Izzy. Nobody is to move. Now Skuli, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, as you value your neck.” 

The squat man from Spitzbergen raised an unsteady 
finger and thrust it at Taverner, who stared at it with 
blanched face and starting eyes. “It wass him,” Skuli 
declared accusingly. “‘He wanted Yorke out of the way.” 
Taverner’s voice was high in frantic protest. ‘‘That’s a 





lie. I didn’t. I never dreamed of anything like that. I just 
told Kurlov—” he stopped and gulped, licking his lips and 
trembling. 

Kurlov’s face, too, was pale; his red lips showed against it 
like a wound. But his features were all steady as a sculpture, 
his black eyes hooded. His gaze went slowly to the corporal, 
to the door, to the window, back again. “I wouldn’t, Izzy,” 
said the corporal. ‘I just wouldn’t, if I were you.” And for 
the first time he made them all aware that he had a pistol 
hanging by his side, 


EVORIE, THROUGHOUT this astounding interlude, had 
sat on her box, facing the fire with her back to the table. 
She was quite sure that this time she was dreaming. 

The corporal said to Taverner: ‘You were telling us what 
you said to Kurlov—please go on.” 

Taverner did not reply. He licked his lips and stared, 
while Evorie gazed with complete incredulity and horror 
at the fear on his face. 

“It wass between them,” Skuli volunteered. ‘Him and 
Kurlov wanted this Yorke out of it, how should ay know 
why? When Yorke and the girl dey would not split up, 
Kurlov paid me plenty to go in an’ drop him the first chance 
I got.” 

Evorie sprang to her feet, her eyes blazing, her face pale 
as death. ‘You beasts,” she blazed. “You did that. I 
hope you hang.” She whipped round on Taverner. “Of 
course you must be mad. I should have known that when 
you followed me here. No one but a madman would do a 
thing like that for jealousy.” 

“Steady, Miss Cameron,” said the corporal. 
quite so bad as these lads have been led to think.” 

He raised his voice and called {Continued on page 32} 
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Cooking Automatically with the 
McClary has doomed hundreds 
of Old Fashioned Ranges! .. . 


you do realize what automatic cooking means 
—don’t you? Or have you had a chance to 
compare your old range with the automatic 
McClary. 
Make « comparison now, as you read this. The 
McClary’s super-insulated oven is automatically 
controlled—baking and roasting is automatic 
after you set a simple control. The oven of the 
McClary Gas Range heats more quickly and uses 
less gas than any other. 


LESS WORK 


Even the cooking-top burners light automatically. 
Just turn on the switch—no matches to light, 
no buttons to press, nothing to go wrong. And 
since broiling has become such an important 
cooking art, you’ll welcome the improved Pull- 
out Broiler on the McClary. Because of the 
smokeless grid you can broil anything—meats, 
fish, vegetables— without greasy smoke or 
objectionable cooking odors. 


STAINLESS ENAMEL 


Although it’s a small detail, women are parti- 
cularly enthusiastic over the stainless enameled 
top on the oven. It’s impervious to all cooking 
stains. As a matter of fact, you can take a damp 


The Trimline Cabinet-Sink .. . for the modern kitchen 


THE MASTER 


cloth and clean your McClary—inside and out, 
oven and all. Do what hundreds of women are 
doing—cook automatically with the McClary 
Gas Range. That’s one sure way of getting more 
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OTHER GSW PRODUCTS FOR YOUR HOME 


General Steel Wares manu —_ 
ranges of all types, warm air furnaces, 
air conditioning systems, refrigerators, 
enameled ware, galvanized ware, 
Japanned ware, sinks, plumbing sup- 

plies—and dozens of other products 
for use in your home. Let these labels 
shown here be your guide for quality, 
value and atila ity. The McClary Crest 
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MCCLARY — OUR FINEST GAS RANGE 





done with less work. Your nearest McClary 
dealer will show you the various models. Or you 
can write to General Steel Wares Ltd., 199 River 
Street, Toronto, for full particulars and literature. 


—to the right—is our mark of high 
quality for gas, electric, coal and 
wood or combination ranges ; for warm 
air beating systems and air condittion- 
ing units. The GSW QUALITY 
Label apt willbe foundonour 
best wares... cooking utensils, sinks, 
plumbin aes and many other 
lines. These Loses are your Sa, a guard. 
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1 to 6 are childhood’s most hazardous 
years, mother. Fully twice as dangerous as 
those of later life, official records show! 
For these are the years in which arises the 
greatest likelihood of accident, infectious 
disease and malnutrition. 

During this period, little children 
every day use up their bodily energy in 
alarming amounts. In the active 
morning hours particularly, it be- 
comes easy for them to overdo. 

Cream of Wheat, made of best hard 
Canadian wheat, is especially well 
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MADE IN CANADA FROM BEST CANADIAN HARD WHEAT... 





qualified to help you meet this situation. 
It gives abundant food energy rapidly 
3 Digests in the child’s system as quickly 
as any other cereal commonly served 
Ei Helps to bring natural weight gains 














So it is the part of wisdom, mother, to give 
your youngster for breakfast—every morn- 
=m  ing—delicious high-energy Cream 
of Wheat. Order some now, in germ- 
proof, dust-proof packages that are 
triple-sealed. Ask your doctor about 
Cream of Wheat... he will tell you! 


i WHEAT, 


NEVER SOLD LOOSE IN BAGS—ONLY IN THIS BOX 
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It is »¢Zal now to keep her energy high! 


Give plenty of this pure fuel food 


wise mothers have been using for 40 years 


Gleaming new Silver 
for your table... 


See the marvelous offer on 
the Cream of Wheat package 
you buy today 


Get a whole set of it! The exciting 
Coronet Pattern, manufactured in 
heavy silver plate by well-known 
Wm. A. Rogers, Ltd. It’s a won- 
derful opportunity. Read all about 
it on the Cream of Wheat package 
you buy at your grocer’s today. 
And here’s a happy thought: save on 
gifts and bridge prizes—give this ex- 
quisite silver! The Cream of Wheat 
Corporation, Winnipeg. 




















Child Wife 


(Continued from page 13) 








to first and his body tightened with alert 
waiting. 
“A mess,” he thought suddenly, 
as he drove through, ‘“‘and getting worse and 
worse.” 


HE PASSED some of the big places, in 
which lived women whose ways made pat- 
terns for Sandra and her set—-women of big 
incomes whose invitations made trouble for 
too many men. Jim could never pass the 
Carter place without remembering the row 
he and Sandra had had about service plates. 
Sandra had gone to luncheon at the Carters’ 
. . . “Jim, her divine service plates! Jim, I 
don’t care if I never have another thing, I 
have to have six of those.” 

They were unbelievably expensive. Jim 
had protested. Sandra had flared. Did they 
or did they not, have to keep up appearances, 
she asked, in the slow accented way that in 
her meant rage. 

He pointed out—this time he was calm— 
that they were keeping up appearances. His 
income was five thousand dollars a year and 
their spending was decently in keeping. To 
him, clearly charted relation between outgo 
and income meant a dignified appearance; 
the-other was a rotten lie and splurge. 

In a way he’d won out with that; Sandra 
was buying them one at a time, “‘out of the 
housekeeping money.” 

“Service plates, Sandra! Why, they’re 
dumb if you haven’t a maid. Every extra 
means another bump in the road . . . You'll 
be hopping around like a mountain goat.” 

He’d felt he was rather clever. He re- 
peated his simile, but she failed to appreciate 
it. “I wish to hear nothing more, please, 
Jim, of these service plates,’ he heard. “‘I 
think, if I buy them out of the money I 
manage in some manner to scrape together, 
that you have nothing and less than nothing 
to say. It would not be easy for any woman 
to have anything pretty on your income.” 

“Wow!” he murmured, “that hit!” But 
she wasn’t softened. 

Carter, he realized, as he passed the edge 
of the extensive grounds, had found marriage 
with one woman not enough to satisfy. He 
had an apartment in town, Jim knew, down 
on Spruce Street, and lit and occupied 
whether Carter was there or not; people 
generally knew of it. At first Jim had 
scorned this, but he found scorn was 
ebbing; you learned, living, he was beginning 
to feel, and learning brought latitude. He 
was beginning to read the compromise that 
comes of unhappy experience as growth, 
not as the decay it is. His house, down the 
side-way into which he had turned, was not 
quite paid for, but losing a little of its stucco 
overcoat and the woodwork would need 
paint this year. There was always some- 
thing, he had begun to know. 

The street grade had been changed and 
his shabby car rose to his own drive-level 
with a hard jar that was followed by a 
trembling aftermath. ‘Have to get after 
that,” he thought dully. The house was 
dark, he saw. 

He found, closing the garage doors, that 
one stuck badly. If he didn’t fix that, it 
might split. Sandra had been complaining 
of it faithfully. If it split, she’d say in that 
calm way of hers, “‘Well, Jim, you'll have 
to admit, I have been telling you, and—” 

Every time he lost a nickel through neglect 
she broadcast to him, to everyone: “Jim 
knows, I’ve been talking of it for weeks 
and—” 

He made a tentative date for dealing with 
the door by a muttered ‘Maybe Saturday 
afternoon,” and he felt that would achieve 
it, though he knew he never accomplished 
half he planned for his free time. 





HE FOLLOWED badly spaced flagstones to 
the side door that had an arched rose trellis 
over it and seats to either side. Sandra had 
said before their marriage, ‘‘We’ll sit out 
here in the evenings, darling; which was 
now a laugh, edged by acid. Sitting together 
in the evenings was not done; they went out 
to play bridge, or someone dropped in and 
they played bridge, or there was “a real 
party.” 

His fingers were thick and slow finding his 
key, but he got the door open. Before he 
shrugged from his coat he switched on the 
lights and turned to the telephone table 
where she always left notes for him. He 
found one and read it slowly: 

“Jim, the most marvellcus news, I have!” 
At one time she would have said, or written, 
“I have marvellous news,’’ but somehow, 
kiting around as she did, keeping endlessly 
on the go, had made her intense and artifi- 
cial. “J am su thrilled I can hardly see,’ he 
read on, “and by this. dear, I—I have been 
chosen tv play the lead in ‘Let Us Be Gay,’ a 
hundred applicants at least and I—chosen. 
I’m crazy with juy, a little cocky. Mere later. 
Sandra.” 

More weary than ever, he shrugged from 
his coat. He would, he knew, hear more of it 
later. He would hear it in every variation 
and detail until the mere thought of it would 
make him dizzy. He’d hear it tonight when 
he longed to voice his worry about botching 
the Ames’s plans. 

The house wasn’t very warm, he realized, 
with coat off, and heavily he moved to the 


kitchen to change the thermostat that hung 
there. This done, he looked around to see a 
crumpled, damp-looking dishcloth, crumbs 
and a molded piece of bread on the monel- 
metal covered table. 

In the pantry he saw the bread-box lid 
was standing open; he moved, closed it. 
Then he heard the drip in the sink and 
turned to that. She’d left the hot water 
running, and with an automatic heater that 
ran up the gas bill like nobody’s business. 

In the sink, at tilted angles, were his 
breakfast dishes and Sandra’s. He looked 
on them with a distaste that mounted. 
Sandra had cooked herself an egg, he saw; 
its autograph brought him the nausea that 
comes readily to those overtired or weary 
from discouragement. He had given up 
cooking himself an egg. It had grown to be 
too much trouble. Cotfee grounds were still 
in the pot. 

The kitchen clock had stopped; he started 
it after consulting his watch. He drew a deep 
breath that did not benefit him. One shoe 
clung to the linoleum; held by something 
sticky that had been spilled. 

He swore loudly, but in the heavy way 
that does not chart the steam escape that 
brings relief. 

No house of Pompeii, on the morning of 
Pompeii’s burial, could have looked worse, 
he decided. No woman of Pompeii could 
have run from molten lava and death with 
more haste and less thought of what she’d 
left, than Sandra heading for some meeting. 
“‘Something’s the matter with the picture.” 





BEYOND THE FILL 


by John Hanlon 


She never saw beyond the hill— 
Before her door it towered high 

And hemmed her world with walls until 
It creased the canopy of sky; 


But she would mourn, unmindful of 
The little joys there were to fill 


Her days . 


. a garden. 


. children . . love, 


"What wonders wait beyond the hill? 
"Beyond the hill, beyond the hill 


"Here life is drabness and distress, 


‘But over yonder, there |! will 
"Find newer, truer happiness. . ' 


Fresh hurt—or comfort to have known 
That cottages and fields as still 
As uneventful as her own 


Were all that lay beyond the hill? 
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IT WAS six, he knew, from setting and 
winding the clock. In a half hour or so 
Sandra would tear in; voice loud and almost 
shrill from the excitement of too much and 
too steady social encounter. On such occa- 
sions, usually, she would rush to the kitchen, 
calling, ‘Jim, you’re going to die over the 
latest; heard it today and Lucy says it’s 
positively true, I bagged the prize!” 

Speaking, she would dump on the clut- 
tered table her substitute for dinner; bits of 
ready cooked, and often undercooked, foods 
wrapped in papers that the suburb knew 
came from Mr. Berkheimer’s delicatessen 
store. 

She would call description of the prize as 
she collected plates, with the great clatter 
that is made by overstimulated nerves and 
the futile last-minute rush. 

The dinner was never all on the table; she 
invariably forgot butter, water, bread, a 
something necessary. Then he would hear, 
“Oh, Jim, I’m so sorry, I forgot the water. 
Would you get it?” 

Settled at length and trying to eat cold 
food, when he wanted something hot and 
home-cooked, he would hear a great string 
of petty and often malicious gossip that 
meant not a thing but a herding of women 
with too little to do. 

The twilight outside had now been turned 
to night by the mist. The kitchen lights 
seemed unusually bright and Jim stood 
staring at the untidily crammed sink—a 
symbol to him at that moment, for much in 
compromise. 

“T want a steak,” he said aloud, ‘‘a thick 
steak that’s a little red in the centre.” 

He stood even longer, thinking of steak, 
and of baked potatoes, split, and with 
butter melting and staining their mealy 
hearts with gold, and of young onions in a 
thin but a rich cream sauce and of good 
coffee with cream and crisp crackers—no 
the kind that bent when it rained—with 
gorgonzola cheese. 

“I’m not—getting anywhere,”’ he thought 
and turned to the front of the house. Again 
he saw Miss Murphy; again he heard her 
say, “And I'll cook a dinner for you.”’ “‘Darn 
it, that was nice,”” went through his mind. 

The house furnishing showed the transient 
in mode with the way of suburban thought; 
three overstuffed pieces; two chairs, a 
davenport. Deeply comfortable, but a trifle 
marked with the cliché. Those Sandra called 
“occasional chairs,’’ small tables, bridge 
lamps. In pictures, Mr. Benson’s ducks, 
flying low over another marsh; a rather good 
woodcut that with great blobs of black, 
depressed Jim; a Luigi Casimere etching, 
uncolored, and great blank spaces on walls. 

There were small touches that signified 
Sandra herself, and made her friends breathe 
rapt and hushed tribute. ‘“‘You should have 
gone in for decoration.”’ These significant, 
rare touches were rarely comfortable; they 
usually lifted a lamp beyond the range of a 
book page, or made you fall over something 
in the dark. 

Here, in the front of the house, Jim found 
last night’s echo in cigarette ashes and short 
remnants heaped on ash trays. The Porter 
Grants had come in and bridge had followed 
them. It was better so in Jim’s eyes, for he 
didn't like them; Elsa Grant’s way of 
accenting unimportant words; Porter Grant’s 
large attitude which had sustained through 
new poverty. 

Now he studied the room to realize Sandra 
hadn’t given so much as one touch to it 
before she took off. The card table was still 
standing with chairs at odd angles around it. 
A big chair, moved out of place, had pushed 
a rug to ripples. Some flowers in a vase on 
the dust-filmed piano drooped for lack of 
water. The davenport cushions looked odd 
and he tried to fix them, but he couldn’t 
seem to make them look as they should. He 
was getting hungry, he realized. There was 
a new hole burnt in the davenport cover, he 
saw: by Elsa Grant, he assumed. She waved 
her arms like a windmill, illustrating nothing 
in point of speech, and she used a long 
holder, from which her cigarette was always 
dropping. 

He stood now, staring at the heaped ash 
trays. Sandra’s cigarettes were always 
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you to Jingling Creek, so we had no fears for 
your safety till you got there. We found out 
also that it was already fixed for Izzy here 
and Skuli to go with you, so we just slipped 
in, explained it all to Hughie and fixed up 
this little melodrama.” 

“But I still don’t understand,”’ put in the 
corporal. ‘‘Why do they hate you so, 
Marty? What have you done to offend?” 

“Search me. Evorie and I were going to 
be married, and this bird here’s been sweet 
on her for years, I understand. That hurts, 
I suppose, but people don’t as a rule arrange 
to have you murdered for it.” 

“TI didn’t,” burst out Taverner. ‘I never 
even thought of it. I—I threw up my job 
and everything and came here after her, and 
then I found that he had come between us. 
So—so I told Kurlov. All I wanted was to 
get him out of the way —so—so that I could 
get her back.” 


THE CORPORAL ran his fingers through 
his honey-colored hair and held up his hand. 
“Whoa! Let me get this properly. Is this 
it? Miss Cameron came to this country to 
find Donovan for family reasons. Before 
that you hoped to marry her. When she had 
gone you found you couldn’t stick having 
her alone up here, so you packed up and 
came to join her. When you got to Alaska 
you found out that she was going to marry 
Marty and you told Izzy all about it; you 
told him you wanted the impediment re- 
moved——meaning in some quite innocuous 
way like finding him a job that would keep 
them apart. Am I right up to now?” 

“Y— yes. Quite right.” 

“And failing to achieve that for you by 
his bluff about a man for his Dease Lake 
trading, Isidor Kurlov out of pure sympathy 
for you bribes Skuli here to murder Yorke, 
without your knowledge or consent?” 

“Yes. Absolutely yes. I swear to God the 
thought of murder never even crossed my 
mind. I did want him out of the way and I 
did tell Kurlov. But that was all. I swear 
it was.” 

“Ummm. Skuli. How much did you say 
Izzy paid you?” 

Skuli did not answer but sat scowling. He 
was feeling better now no shadow of a noose 
was dangling before his eyes. ‘Out with it, 
Skuli; we'll find out anyway. You've prob- 
ably got it on you; we know Izzy carries 
thousands because he always buys his furs 
for cash.” 

Skuli scowled. “Excuse us, Miss Cam- 
eron,”’ said the corporal. ‘We'll have to 
search him, Sanders.’’ The constable came 
across but Skuli capitulated, ‘‘All right. 
Five thousand.” 

The corporal whistled softly. ‘“Now we’re 
getting somewhere.”” He looked straight at 
Taverner: “Kurlov—Izzy Kurlov, paid five 
thousand dollars cash for a man to be 
murdered so that you could get back your 
girl. Am I asked to believe that?” 

“Corporal, I swear to you I never 
thought of murder, I’ve never paid him a 
penny and I didn’t know anything about it 
till I met Miss Cameron at her camp.” 

For the first time Kurlov spoke. ‘This 
isn’t a court of law. This is no trial, and well 
you know it, O’Grady. But I may as well 
tell you that I deny everything. I can prove 
I sent Carl Schmidt into Dease Lake for me 
and before that I offered Yorke the job. As 
for the rest, they’re mad with fear for what 
they’ve done. Does it make sense? I ask 
you, O’Grady’’—-Izzy smiled with depreca- 
tion—‘‘can you see me paying five thousand 
dollars to have someone murdered so a 
perfect stranger could get back his girl?” 

The corporal favored Izzy with his most 
judicial stare. 

“No, Isidor; frankly, I can’t. But some- 
one paid him, I feel sure of that. And,’’ he 


ing regard, ‘‘somehow our friend here doesn’t 
strike me as a murderer, either practical, by 
purchase or by proxy. But you, Izzy, haven’t 
been too clever though, have you? You told 
Marty you had been all winter on Todd 
River, but we know you flew down with 
Taverner from Dawson. Why the lie, Izzy? 
It was a mistake.” 

“That was for business reasons. You 
know the Hudson’s Bay men hate me and 


try to scotch me all the time, so I try and 
keep them always in the dark as to where I 
am, that’s why.” Izzy suddenly was dis- 
posed to be communicative. “I met 
Taverner at Dawson. He blew in looking 
for the girl and went to my old man because 
he heard that she had been there. It was 
father who steered her down here after 
Donovan. When he chartered the plane I 
jumped at the chance to come down. I 
helped him out a lot, buying his outfit and 
his dogs; then when we got to Nelson I 
found Hepple of Dease Lake was dead and 
started out to see about it. I met Yorke on 
the way. I know Yorke; so do you. He’sa 
good man and so I offered him the job. And 
what can you find that’s fishy about that?” 

“Nothing, Izzy, nothing. It sounds like 
your business always has done, perfect. But 
even now we've no idea who paid Skuli his 
five thousand for a murder, and why the 
murder should be worth the price.” He 
turned to Evorie. ‘‘Miss Cameron, first and 
last, this matter seems to centre around you. 
Would you mind telling me exactly what 
you’re doing down here?” 

“Why, no. Of course not. I—you see 
She stopped and looked at Hughie Donovan. 
“Do you mind if I do this my own way. It’s 
rather important to me, really.” 

“Pray proceed.” 

“Mr. Donovan, are you the Hugh Dono- 
van who was the partner of Rod Cameron in 
the Yukon in ’98?” 

“T am that. And grand times we had.” 
The old man fixed his quick, bright eyes on 
hers as she went on. “Mr. Donovan, I’m 
Rod Cameron’s granddaughter. His last 
thoughts on earth were of you and he 
scribbled them in the back of a book that 
was not discovered until after he was dead. 
I don’t know what they mean but it is clear 
that to him they were most terribly import- 
ant, and I felt the least we could do would 
be if possible to see that they reached you. 
All we had was your name and Jingling 
Creek and that you were with grandfather 
in the Yukon, but I tried and I had luck and 
here Iam. The book is in the pocket of my 
coat. I’ll get it for you.” 

Old Hughie Donovan shook his shaggy 
head: ‘‘Niver you mind that there book. I 
know all what’s in it. Your grandpop sent 
me acopy. But I got something under here 
that you might like to see.” 


” 


DROPPING, STIFFLY to his hands and 
knees he crawled halfway beneath a bunk 
and pulled out a rusted steel dispatch box 
which he heaved up and planted on the 
table. Then from a nail above his bunk he 
took a key and was fitting it to the lock, 
when with a muttered “Excuse me,” Cor- 
poral O’Grady with one long swift stride 
crossed the room and snatched the arm of 
Izzy Kurlov, who had been engaged behind 
him in working something blue into a wide 
chink in the wall. It was a folded paper, 
which had almost disappeared behind the 
inner sheathing when Donovan’s change of 
position had exposed the process. O’Grady 
unfolded it and read, and as he did so his 
face took an expression of unqualified aston- 
ishment. “Oh, I say now, listen to this.” 
he exclaimed when he had finished. 

He read: 

“Dawson, January, fifteenth, 1934. In 

consideration of services rendered in 

that connection, six months after 

marrying Evorie Cameron, grand- 

daughter of Roderick Cameron, of 

Montreal, I promise to pay Grigori 

Kurlov of Dawson City, Alaska, the 

sum of fifty thousand dollars.” 

Signed John Taverner. 
Witnessed Isidor Kurlov. 
Donald McIntyre. 
Grigori Kurlov. 


Martin, Donovan, Evorie and O’Grady 
simply stared at Taverner, who hung his 
head and gnawed his lip. Kurlov’s face was 
furious now, his hot eyes glancing to and fro 
like a trapped rat’s. 

“Fifty thousand dollars after you had 
married me.’”’ Evorie breathed in utter 
incredulity. “‘But you hadn’t got a tenth of 
that and you knew that I had not.” 

Donovan threw back the lid of his old 
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YOU LITTLE ANGEL—YOU DON’T BE- 
LONG IN THAT DRESS—IT’S FULL OF 


| TATTLE-TALE GRAY. 


WE'VE SIMPLY GOT TO 
TELL IDA WHAT'S All- 


ING HER CLOTHES. 


"Mm 


GOING TO TRY A 
SCHEME. 


| KATE: “‘Look, Ida. That wash of Mrs. 
Palmer's is full of tatrle-tale gray.” 


| JOAN: ‘‘And how! That dingy color 
| almost shouts that her soap didn’t get 
| out all the dirt."’ 


ERNIE: ““Wh-e-c! All dolled up for Dad.” 
IDA: “It’s an old dress—but it looks 
so nice and white now—you'd think 
it was new. I could hug Kate for mak- 
ing me change to Fels-Naptha Soap,”’ 











IDA: “You know, Kate—my clothes 
look terrible—but what can I do?” 


KATE: ‘Just change to Fels-Naptha— 
and dirt can’t stay behind. Smell!— 
that golden soap holds /ots of naptha."* 





IDA: “Hey, you little rascal! Don’t 
you muss up Mother's silk things. 
Those are my best stockings and un- 
dies—and Fels-Naptha is the only 


thing that’s gentle enough for them.’ 


Banish “Tattle-Tale Gray” 
with FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 


7 H-E-E-E!"’—that’s what you'll 
say yourself—the first time you 
try Fels-Naptha Soap! 


Such daisy-sweet whiteness—with ‘‘tat- 
tle-tale gray"’ gone forever! 
And what a cinch the wash is! For 


Fels-Naptha is two dirt-looseners instead 
of one. Richer golden soap and plenty of 
naptha added! Fels-Naptha doesn't skip 
over dirt like ‘‘trick’’ soaps do. It gets 


ALL the dirt—even the deep-down, stuck- 


fast kind. 


Fels-Naptha is safer, too—gentle as can 
be to daintiest things. And it’s kind to 
hands—there’s soothing glycerine in every 
golden bar. 

Get a supply of Fels-Naptha Soap at 
your grocer’s today. It’s great in tub, 
basin or washing machine!... Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1995, FELS & CO. 
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holds for the vacationist. 


Canada offers you every type of holiday 
— seashore, lakes, rivers, attractive 
resorts — interesting cities. 
this year — to know your own country 
better — to enjoy all the pleasures it 
Eastern Canada possesses a 


Plan — 


wealth of historic lore for old and young, which, combined 
with its recreational attractions, makes it the great 
holiday country of the continent. 


If you have not already picked your holiday spot 
consider what one of the following may offer: 


OTTAWA—Canada’s capital, replete with all the interest attaching 


to governmental affairs. 


QUEBEC—Anmrrica’s only walled city, in the heart of the romantic 


and quaint French Province. 


MONTREAL— Metropolis of Canada, combining the modern with 


the historic. 


TORONTO—with its famous Museum, the Canadian National 


Exhibition. 


HALIFAX~— historic, interesting gateway city of the East. Where 
Canadian National operates the Nova Scotian, one of the most 
perfectly appointed hotels of Eastern Canada. 
MINAKI—“the beautiful” —in the Lake of the Woods section of 
Lodge (Canadian National 
operated) offers delightful accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Ontario, where attractive Minaki 


PICTOU LODGE-at Pictou, N.S., 
a summer resort, owned and oper- 
ated by Canadian National, in a 
setting “‘where sea and forest meet.” 


QUEENSTON HEIGHTS— 
NIAGARA FALLS—all the many 
historic landmarks—the shrines— 
the lake and highland country of 
Ontario—the Laurentians of Quebec 
—the deep forests, lakes, rivers and 
seashore resorts of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. 


You can enjoy a holiday at any one 
of the places at low cost. 


Ask for booklets and full informa- 
tion from any Canadian National 
office. Low summer fares. 





Canapran NarTionaL 


To Every 


where wx Canada. 








| 


Bread on 


the Waters 


(Continued from page 29) 





to the frost-bitten constable lying in the 
bunk. ‘All right, old timer, you can come 
up for air.” 

While they stared in amazement the 
“sick”? man rolled to his feet and began 
stripping from his arms the bandages. When 
they were off, a pair of healthy hands un- 
coiled the white linen from his head while a 
voice familiar to the watching girl protested: 
“Wheew! these things 
were stifling me.”” A 
flushed face with 
black hair awry and 
a pair of deep blue 
eyes revealed them- 
selves, and she sprang 
forward with an ec- 
| static cry of ‘Martin! 
Oh, I knew it would 
be all right.” 

With bandages fes- 
tooned about him he 
embraced her in a 
bear-like hug, while 
the corporal’s voice 
rose in reiterated 
warning: ‘‘Hold tight, 
Izzy. I’m watching 
you, not them,” and 
Kurlov stepped back 
from the stove, to- 
ward which he had 
been edging. ‘San- 
ders,” said the cor- 
poral to the con- 
stable. “Izzy’s get- 
ting far too restless. 
Just slip on him the 
other link of Skuli’s 
handcuff, will you? Steady, Izzy. You've 
not got a chance.” 

When the two were chained together, the 
corporal motioned Taverner toward the 
/room’s-inner corner. “Now you go and sit 
on that bunk there, will you. Izzy and Skuli 
will sit beside you, then there'll be no 
temptation for anyone to become dramatic 
and get damaged. That's right. Well, now 
to untangle this here mystery. Marty, 
perhaps Miss Cameron ought to hear your 
| story first, don’t you think? It will help to 
|clear the air for everybody. Will you 
| proceed?” 

Martin drew Evorie toward the table and 
they sat down on it. With his arm about 
her shoulders, she was suddenly quite limp 
and small, and trembling with the shock of 
the incredible developments and the relief 
of her fears. 

Now that the corporal had made his 
carefully planned coup, old Hughie Donovan 

| seemed to have lost interest in the men and 








to be absorbed in her. He planted himself 
on a box close to her feet and watched her 
| face with a bird-like eagerness, cocking his 
| head from side to side at frequent intervals. 
| “Well,” Yorke began, “I was butchering 
my deer when, it seems, Skuli came down 
the hill to kill me. He must have had to 
change his ground to get a proper shot and 
| lost sight of me for a little, and it just so 
happened that at that instant I took off my 
| mackinaw and hung it on a rotten stump and 
stooped and dragged the deer aside on to 
|clean snow. While I was stooping Skuli 
‘bobbed up, saw through the brush the 
mackinaw on the stump and thought it was 
| me, plugged it and knocked it over. I was so 
| startled that I didn’t move or speak; I had 
| good cover and I watched him snoop around 
| to see what he had bagged. I didn’t recog- 
| nize him then. He had on a white hunting 
smock, with a hood, and I'd only seen him 
once before in a mackinaw. My coat, 
wrapped round the stump and down in the 
| snow, looked just like a man, and I was just 
| going to speak and tell him he should be 





The Cairn terrier. 
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more careful when he went out hunting, 
when he ups and puts three more bullets into 
it. You could have knocked me down with a 
feather. Till then I had no doubt that he 
had thought I was a deer, but then I realized 
he’d tried to murder me. So I stood still and, 
sure that he had finished me, he legged it off 
as fast as he could go. 

“Well, I sat down to think. That was the 
third queer thing that had cropped up that 
day: first, there was Izzy Kurlov moving 
heaven and earth to try and separate us, 
then the, to me, unquestionable fact that 
though he had said he'd wintered on Todd 
River, his dogs had been at Fort Simpson 
when we were there two weeks before. We'd 
travelled good and fast since then, but he 
had met us coming downstream with them 
from Fort Nelson. The only way he could 
have got those dogs there was by airplane, 
and he had lied to me about it. And now, 
here comes a man, a 
perfect stranger, who 
tries to pump me full 
of lead. I ask you! I 
could not make head 
or tail of it, except 
that it was unhealthy 
for you and me to be 
together,” he patted 
her shoulder, smiling 
down. 

“Well, I figured it 
out this way: what- 
ever was up was 
something big; no 
mere hope of robbing 
camp or anything 
like that would in- 
duce a chap to mur- 
der me. For some 
deep reason, then, 
someone wanted to 
get me out of the 
way, and now they 
would believe that 
they had done it. If I 
appeared and dis- 
illusioned them, they 
would simply get 
after me again, and 
other people might get hurt in the process. 
But if I stayed dead and snooped around, I 
might find out what made them hate me so 
and scotch the scheme they must be working 
on. So I went after him for a look-see and 
presently, lo and behold, here was Izzy, 
camped and waiting for him. 

“T had planned to return to our camp after 
dark—so as not to disclose myself alive—te 
explain the situation, but it began to snow 
and in the dark I got into thick bush and 
simply couldn't travel. So I had to spend 
the night there, most of the time pounding 
to keep warm, and at that I almost froze 
When I reached camp in the morning, you 
were not there, and I knew you were out 
looking for me. I didn’t want to wait, as 
obviously the key to everything was with 
Izzy. So long as I was close to him, J 
figured I should be what was 
planned for you and should be on the spot 
when the next move was made. So I left 
the note and lit out on his trail. It led 
me straight to Nelson—to my surprise only 
one day’s mush away. I Icid low in the bush 
till dark and then slipped in and called on 
the police where I found in charge O’Grady 
here, whom | had known for years up in 
Dawson. 

“This wasa break forme, for I knew him of 
old. He's quite a fellow. So I told him my 
tale right from my meeting you, with all I 
knew about your business in this country. 
Then he gave me some news, that our friend 
here’’—he indicated Taverner—‘‘had flown 
down from the north with Izzy, Skuli and 
two teams of dogs, and had been rushing 
round in rings enquiring both for you and 
Hughie Donovan impartially. So though we 
didn’t understand at all, we thought we 
knew where the smell came from. Pat here 
has brains, and so he said: ‘Why go sleuth- 
ing and bloodhounding up and down the 
country when your work will all come to 
you if you only wait.’ I was dead, Taverner 
and Izzy had gone up to join you, and 
Taverner had given out that after that he 
was going in with [Continued on nex! page} 
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UNDERWEAR FOR MEN AND BOYS -- 


MEE dent 








describes these dainty little 
chemises and panties. Snug 
freedom with never a 
wrinkle to mar the beauty of 
the sheerest gown. Practi- 
cal because they are fabri- 
cated from finest quality 
rayon yarn. 


When you see the 


"Colecle label you 


can buy with confidence, 


} : 
/ It is your guarantee of 


| thorough workmanship, 
/ honest value and complete 


' satisfaction. 







Harvey Woods 
Rayon garments 
are made accord- 





trolled Rayons, 


Se 


absorb it slowly: 


Cu, is the word that 


ing to Courtauld’s Quality 
Controlled Standards, using 
Courtauld’s Quality Con- 





steel box and took therefrom an oblong 
packet wrapped in part of an old yellow 
slicker. Untying the string he unrolled the 
covering and handed her an envelope: “This 
belongs to you, young woman. I know all 
what’s in it and it seems to me it might 
throw light on plenty things.” 

With an uncertain look she tore the 
envelope and took out a folded paper, 
opened it and read. Halfway through, the 
astounding import of it reached her and she 
had to start again from the beginning and 


Heronshurst, Montreal, 
January, 16, 1930. 
“Should any of my family read this I 
give them greeting and _ profound 
apologies, and it will be proved that 
Donovan was right and I was wrong. 
When I last saw him at Edmonton in 
’29 and told him that my grandchildren 
were good for nothing, lazy, greedy, 
ignorant, unprincipled and shiftless, he 
protested. He said that he was positive 
that among them there was quality 
which I did not suspect, but which 
would emerge inevitably should occa- 
sion call it forth. I had long ago deter- 
mined that there was no one of my 
blood to whom I could trust such power 
as my wealth would give them and had 
left it all in trust with proscribed limita- 
uons as to what uses it was put. But if 
there should be among my descendants 
any who have such a sense of honorable 
obligation as to feel impelled to seek an 
old man in an unknown wilderness for 
no other reason than to give him the 
last words of another old and broken 
man, then I am beyond measure proud 
and glad. Donovan and my lawyers 
alone are in the secret. At Donovan’s 
death the trust will begin to function. 
But if before that time there prove to 
be any of my blood who care so much 
for honor, then all that I have is to be 
theirs. The will is with Bainbridge and 
Lassidiére, and Donovan’s word will 
make it good. He does not know how to 
lie or steal or beg or fail a friend, and the 
best days of my life were spent with 
him. 
“To those who come to him, if they 
be one or several, I give greeting and 
farewell, regrets that I so misjudged 
them, and the assurance that if they will 
but administer the power which I have 
given them, advised by those appointed 
but always in the spirit with which they 
have made this journey for the sake of 
honor, they cannot fail to prosper.” 
Roderick Cameron. 


She looked up, big-eyed with awe. 
“Martin, the message in the book was just a 
fake, to—to find out whether any of us were 
worth while or not. It seems. . . it looks 
as though . I’ve inherited all grand- 
father’s fortune.” 

Martin’s jaw dropped in consternation. 
“Whaat! They said he was worth forty 
million. That simply isn’t decent.” 

Corporal O’Grady said: “Forgive me, 


|Miss Cameron, but light begins to dawn. 
| Did I understand you to say that you’ve 


just learned that you’re Rod Cameron’s only 
heir?” 

She nodded nervously. “It seems as 
though I am.” 

Old Hughie Donovan broke in. “You 
are. O’course you are. Me an’ Rod fixed it 
that way. Didn’t I know he musta got one 
grandchild with some of his own quality.” 

O'Grady whipped round on Taverner. 
“Then you must have known of this. Miss 
Cameron, think. Isn’t there some way he 
could have got this information?” 

Momentarily she stared at O’Grady, non- 
plussed; then her eyes widened as they 
turned on Taverner with utter disgust. 

“Yes,” she answered in a low voice. 
“There is. Of course. I see it now. He’sa 
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lawyer, in Bainbridge and Lassidiére, my 
grandfather’s private attorneys. Just before 
I left he was made a partner. That would 
give him access to their private documents, 
wouldn’t it, corporal?” 

“It would,” grimly answered the police- 
man, turning again to Taverner. 

“So that’s the entire story. Now we have 
it. At first you let her come up here alone— 
she wasn’t rich after all, and so you had lost 
interest. But you found out about this 
secret will and threw up everything, not to 
help her as you professed, but because you 
fell that such a demonstration of devotion 
would be certain to induce her to marry you 
and you would cash in with her on the fruits 
of this journey. It was a fine, juicy, airtight 
scheme, but when you got to Dawson it was 
bust wide open by the news that she was to 
marry Marty here, and you were so upset 
you blabbed the whole thing to Grigori. Or 
the old snake read you like a book and 
wormed it out of you. And he said that if 
you'd make it worth his while he’d dispose of 
Marty and you signed that paper. Wasn’t 
that it, Taverner? Wasn’t it?” 

The miserable fellow hung his head. Then 
it came up and he cried wildly. ‘But I never 
even thought of murder! I swear I didn’t. I 
just thought they’d contrive to separate 
them somehow.” 

“I believe you. I have from the start as to 
the murder. That was Izzy’s private inspira- 
tion. He saw the possibilities at once and 
took it in hand. Izzy’s a tough nut and 
subtle—this is the first time I’ve ever caught 
him. It would have been a sweet situation— 
you married to Rod Cameron’s millions and 
the Kurlovs with your signed confession to 
collaboration in a murder to hold over you. 
For the rest of your life—blackmail; black- 
mail without end or reason. No wonder 
Izzy parted with five thousand dollars of his 
own cash so lightheartedly. 

Evorie stood looking at the man who once 
she might have married, remembering a 
thousand little things of cheapness in him 
which had culminated in his quick with- 
drawal when he heard Rod Cameron’s will, 
and now in such sordidness as this. “Oh, 
Jack,”’ she said, “how could you?” 

The shack was stifling, and she said: “I 
rust have some air,” and Martin picked up 
their coats and went outside with her. 


THE NIGHT was clear and steely and the 
extreme cold stung their flesh. They walked 
aside from the clearing to a jut above the 
creek, looking out of its mouth across the 
wide white levels of the lake. Again she had 
the feeling that she sensed the motion of the 
silent earth through space. 

Martin said: ‘‘Kid, we don’t want all that 
money, do we? Can't we dodge it somehow 
and go on in an’ out of the woods just as we 
planned.” 

“T was thinking of that, too. Grandfather 
made all the arrangements for a trust to 
manage it. Let’s just let them do it as if we 
hadn't any claim.” 

Their kiss was long and quite devoid of 
earthy passion. 

“Boom.” They started violently as a shot 
rang out from up the slope behind them, 
Silence followed. 


AFTER A WHILE a tall slim figure 
emerged from the shack and stood gazing 
out across the lake. Then came O’Grady’s 
voice in a quiet hail. “‘Marty. Oh, Marty.” 

“Here, Pat.” 

The policeman came across. “You heard 
—that.” 

“What was it?” 

“Taverner, right between the eyes.” 

“You mean he—himself.”’ 

“Yes. He took Hughie’s rifle out behind 
the cabin.” 
PRESENTLY THE girl said: “I’m not 


sorry. His life was ended, and at least that 
was clean, Death always is.” 


BEAUTY CULTURE 


The travel ensemble worn by the girl on Chatelaine's 
Beauty Culture cover is from Stan. Walker, Toronto. 
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DANCING 
THINK IF 


never made 
a hit with 
men 


| UNTIL... 


MEN? 










YOU MUST COME, 
JOAN! I’M INVITING 
THAT MAN YoU 
ADMIRED. | BET 
HE FALLS FOR 
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STILL WORRYING 
ABOUT THAT, 

} JOAN? COME 
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LUCKY FOR ME 
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BETTER DO IT, JOAN— 
NOBODY FALLS FOR A GIRL 
WHO HAS 


PERSPIRATION 
ODOUR IN 
UNDERTHINGS 
~LUX TAKES |; 









AVOID OFFENDING 


Too often girls who are careless about 
personal daintiness Jose out on friend- 
ships, romance. They don’t realize how 
perspiration odour from underthings 
offends others. But popular girls play safe 
—they Lux underthings after each wear- 
ing. Lux takes away odour, yet leaves 
colours like new. 


Lux has no harmful alkali as many 
ordinary soaps have, and with Lux there’s 
no need for rubbing. Don’t be penny 
wise and pound foolish! Use only Lux and 

be sure your fine things 

are safe. Remember—safe 
> in water, safe in Lux. 






























Removes perspiration 
odour saves colours 
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THE 
OUTDOOR 
TYPE 


(™ A brunette, | suppose—but a 
casual one, you understand. 

That is, my hair is brown, my 
complexion medium-fair, and my 
eyes are blue. | tan nicely and 
enjoy the process. My skin, luck- 
ily, isn't a troublesome one. In 
fact, it does very well with a milky 
hand lotion as powder-base, and 
soap and water as a cleonser. 
But after a day in the open | 
make a special point of avoiding 
water and using cleansing cream 
instead, following it with nourish- 
ing cream. | believe that healthy, 
outdoor sports keep my skin clear 
and stimulated without the aid of 
special creams or lotions, but in 
the fall | spend a month with a 
good bleaching preparation — | 
find it paysi 

As to dress, I've a terribly soft 
spot in my heart for pull-over-the- 
eyes hats, whether they're of straw 
or felt. You see, I'm inclined to be 
widish across the cheek-bones, and 
I find that the slanting line over 
one eye—the brim which protrudes 
a bit at the pull-down side and 
curls up above a swirl of hair— 
does flattering things. Yellow, 
incidentally, is a passion with me. 
The hat | am wearing is pale yel- 
low straw, worn with a dark brown 
woollen ensemble. | chose my scarf 
as the connecting link between hair 
and eyes. It is in tones of yellow, 
brown and blue. I'm also rather 
fond of apricot, coral and deep, 
clear blues. 

Oh, and cbhout make-up. | 
deepen my peach powder as sum- 
mer advances, and with it | wear 
a tawny, orangy-toned rouge and 
lipstick, There's a new one I'm 
trying now that is amazingly nat- 
ural looking—exactly right for my 
hoped-for tan, 


EXOTIC BRUNETTE 















NATURE 
A HAND" 


HEN a woman makes up her face and chooses her clothes, she is setting the stage 
for her personality. | believe in achieving individuality but not through eccentric 
‘or bizarre methods. A clever woman can keep within the bounds of fashion and 


yet express her individuality in subtle ways. 


For instance, | favor the off-the-face hat which is fashionable this season because 
well, because my forehead is smooth and broad and my hair-line much admired. For 
this very reason, however, | have steadfastly withstood the temptation to introduce bangs 
or curled ends, regardless of established fashion rules for wearing halo hats. Of course, 
the brim flares widely because my face is long. The huge taffeta bow, to my mind, gives 
Piquancy to an otherwise too demure picture. You've got to know yourself without 


illusion in order to dress becomingly. 


@ Continued on page 42 


by ANNABELLE LEE 
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THE MEDIUM BLONDE 


HEN | was seventeen | longed to have raven, red or spun-gold locks— 
VY cnything but the drab, mousey hair | was born with. It was years before 
| realized that the "negative" coloring | disliked so much offered me all 
sorts of scope in color schemes that was denied to more strongly emphasized 
women. To me and to the majority of medium-blondes of reasonably good com- 
plexion, color choice is dictated primarily by our eyes, our temperaments and 


our physique. 


1 am of slight build, small-featured—and | suspect that my profile is my 
particular forte. Naturally, then, | play up to it. Not for me the wide-brimmed 
sailor which, fashionable as it is, would dwarf my stature and eclipse my features. 
The tiny, black hat with the shell-pink flowers set primly on the crown, was chosen 
with cunning, you see—as every woman's hat should be. 

| must confess to a blind devotion to flowers, as a decorative motif. If | hadn't 


THESE FOUR 
BEAUTIES . . 





worn them on my hat | should have placed three @ Continued on page 42 


THE 
GOLDEN 
BLONDE 


EING a blonde is a full- 
B hime job—that is, if one 

is conscientious about 
it. For hair will darken and 
skin will dry up if one 
doesn't keep consistently 
after them both. My hair 
| manage simply enough, 
with frequent shampoos 
which finish with lemon 
rinses, and much brushing 
with clean brushes. | think 
that the whole secret cf 
retaining the gold in one's 
hair lies in keeping the scalp 
stimulated and the hair 
clean. 

But my skin requires more 
ecreful attention, for it is 
thin and sensitive. That is 
why you seldom see me 
without a shady hat in the 
summer sun—and | don't 
forget protective foundation 
creams either, for I've a 
particular distaste for freck- 
les. From personal experi- 
ment, which is the only way 
@ woman can really dis- 
cover what suits her best, ! 
find that my skin responds 
to a semi-cream, semi-soap 
and water cleansing. Every 
other night | wash with luke- 
warm water and soap, and 
every other night | cleanse 
with a_ liquefying cream, 
patting afterward with skin 
tonic. Always | apply nour- 
ishing cream before retir- 
ing. 

At the first hint of a 
thickening jaw-line — which 
i hold to be a woman's 
greatest sin against herself 
—I firmly cut starches from 
my diet, eat quantities of 
fruit instead, and pat the 
offending chin-line vigor- 
ously every day with an 


@ Continued on page 42 
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FASHION SHORTS § 


along with perky little flowers for your 


mighty important in this style centre. 
The large "dollar dots’’ in chiffon are 
good for both afternoon and evening.. 


We stole another march on the men! 
They've been flaunting those "dishrag'’ 
shirts around for a couple of summers 
. . . well, just wait until they see our 
dishrag blouses! So loosely knit that it 
looks just like a dish-cloth . . . and of 
course it lets the breezes in and out 
to play hide- and-seek... 


You know how our light dresses crush 
ona warm day... well, they are show- 
ing a new silk slip that has a panel down 
the back, to prevent dress-wrinkling. It's 
chemically treated ... this panel... so 
that the body heat will not come 
through. And if you've ever stuck on 
@ varnished chair . . you know what a 
blessing that will be... 





Cotton coats swagger 
forth for summer. 


The smart world is coming under ‘Petti- 
coat Influence" again, and they really 
are grand to wear under suits instead 
of the slip. Of course they are not 
as voluminous as in grandma's day... 
but very adequate, just the same... 


Match your compact with your bouton- 
niére . . . now, that's an ideal! New 
compacts show designs in daisies, car- 
nations, cornflowers, etc., and they sell 





coat lapel... 
# 


They'll be wearing a lot of linen suits 
this summer again . . . particularly in 


the jacket style, with those man-stolen 


shoulders and backs. Saw a smart one 
... the jacket of navy and the skirt of 
1OS@... 


You must have one of the new cotton | 
swagger coats to slip over your sum- 
mer dresses . . . and you have a large 
choice of fabrics. They come in gay 





colors, too, which will top your white | 


dresses nicely... 


Pleatings, shirrings and tuckings con- 
tinue as important trimmings on even | 
the plainest dresses. And you'll see a 
lot of fagotting as the days come on 
brighter. So stick to your tatting, gals, 
for you can use lots of these tricks on 
your home-made dresses. And crochet 
collars and cuffs are trimming the 
smartest dresses, too... just in case I 
have inspired you... 


Most of the evening dresses that will 
float around the Country Club from 
now on will have some kind of skirt | 
flouncing ... and wide, over-grown 
sleeves... 


| 
+ i 


A word for the smart little ladies . . . 
from about 3 to 6... If you want to be 
very ultra, see that your little summer 
dress has a Sun Suit along with it... 
so you can slip off the dress and be 
ready for any i that comes along... 
in a suspender suit! A great saving of 
time for your young ladies of fashion.... 








Smart wee ones wear sun 
suits under their new frocks. 
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Pu wi OLIVE OIL 


cleanse, socthe and beautify 
YOUR SKIN.. 


To keep your skin young, over 20,000 beauty specialists 
advise pore-deep cleansing with soap and water. “But,” 
they warn, “do not use just any soap. Use only a soap 
made from a blend of natural oils—the oils of olive 
and palm.” 


Each night and morning, massage its 
soft lather into the pores of face, throat 
and shoulders. Rinse with warm water, 
first, then cold. Because Palmolive is 
made from a secret, scientific blend of 
the natural oils of olive and palm, 
its lather soothes and beautifies 
your skin...as it cleanses gently 
but thoroughly. 


Palmolive is pure and safe. It 
contains no artificial colouring 
matter. It can be used without fear 
for the most delicate complexion. 
In your bath, too, you will find 
Palmolive delightful. Let it give 
your whole body a “Schoolgirl 
Complexion.” 


Lathers perfectly in 
Hard or Soft Water 

















@ Listen to John Barclay, distin- 7 
guished baritone, each week with 
Gladys Swarthout, Metropolitan 
opera star, on the Palm- 
olive Radio Hour. A full 
hour of music and drama. 


N.B.C. Network—Coast to 
Coast — Every Tuesday— 
10 to 11 p.m., E.D.T. 


PALMOLIVE 
BEAUTY BOX THEATRE 
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Mr. and Mrs. Hemry Johnston 
announce the marriage 


of their asa 


N°” so long ago it seemed as 
if the happy plans were go- 
ing awry. Jack seemed uneasy, 
unwilling to go on. Doris was 
crushed by his coolness. 

Then a true friend told Doris, 
“The thing which is troubling 
Jack is one of those big little 
things which you can easily core 
rect.”? Happy ending! 

It takes a true friend indeed to tella 
girl that it is not pleasant to be near 
her on account of the ugly odor of 
underarm perspiration. 

It’s so unnecessary to offend in this 
way. For you can be safe all day, 
every day, in just half a minute, 
With Mum! 

You can use this dainty deodorant 
cream any time, you know—afler 


MUM TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 








For 
it’s perfectly harmless to clothing. 


dressing, just as well as before. 


It’s soothing to the skin, too. You 
can shave your underarms and use 
Mum at once. 


Remember, too, Mum doesn’t 


prevent perspiration itself—just that | 


unpleasant odor of perspiration which 
has stood between many a girl and 
happiness. Make Muma daily habit. 
Bristol-Myers Company of Canada 
Ltd., 1239 Benoit Street, Montreal. 


LET MUM HELP IN THIS 
WAY, TOO. Use Mum on 
sanitary napkins 
and enjoy com- 
plete freedom 
' from worry about 


unpleasantness. 





this source of 
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KAY MURPHY'S 


,? going to be a "butterfly" summer 

. . what with colors the shades of 
butterfly wings, winged collars that 
flow around one's face, and huge 
sleeves that look like wings a-flying! So 
get thee prepared for an airy, fairy 
SUMMEF wee 


Maize ...a color that is going to go 
places this summer. Next to white it is 
scheduled for the great summer shade. 
And pale blue is surging ahead. Shell 
pink is always a lovely summer shade, 
end this year we will see it combined 
quite a bit with pale grey... 


Seersucker is being worn in interest- 
ing weaves that should put it in a top 
—, in summer fabrics ... and we all 
now how easy it is to wash .. and = 
often it doesn't need any ironing . 
in a recent style showing of summer 
cottons, Seersuckers outnumbered the 
other fabrics three to one... 


Lace for evening wear and floral chif- 
fons are slated for a giddy social whirl 
during the humid days. They're show- 
ing the cotton laces in awfully cunning 
shirt-maker styles that I think you will 
like... 





fs 
a 


Printed batiste undies 
for humid days. 


To add a dash of color to your sports 
outfit, the Neckerchief and Handker- 
chief Set is a help. A fringed triangle 
of white with colored dots, and a 
fringed sports size (they're larger!) 
hanky makes this smart little set... 


And they're putting huge initials on 
| some of the newer hankies. Kind of 





Dresses will flounce 
at the Country Club, 


gives a gal an air to flourish them. . 
The newest glove idea is to have crino- 
line in the cuff . . .and you can then 
twist or turn it to suit the sleeve of the 
costume you're wearing... 

And string gloves are going to be bet- 
ter than ever. er! in the white 
and yellow shades . 


Hats are going in more and more for 
brims . . . and lots and lots of flower 
trimming. Some very smart ones are 
entirely made of flowers... 


Printed batiste undies are very, very 
popular and you know they are grand 
to wear in warmer weather... and 
wash so nicely... 

Seeing a lot of polka dots around these 
days .. . so if you want to "Dot your 
Date" just remember | told you they're 





Hankies boast huge initials 
... and sets are fringed, 
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Look to your posture and see that you hold 
your chin up. Revolve your head on your 
shoulders, feeling the muscles firm as you do 
so. And slap underneath the chin and along 
the jaw line with an astringent. 


Back 
A backbrush is what you need to rid 
yourself of blackheads on the back. The 
odd blemish that crops up is a sign of impuri- 
ties in the blood and should be treated 


ee 





A navy blue and white shorts ensemble worn 
by Carole Lombard. It consists of a halter- 
top, pleated shorts and long white linen coat. 
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accordingly—by diet, water, and dosing with 
mineral oil or some herbal remedy. But 
blackheads are the result of a combination of | 
sluggish circulation and dark winter dresses. 
So scrub your back vigorously with your 
back brush as you steam in your tub, and 
spray it afterward with cold water to close | 
the pores. Then rub your back dry with a 
coarse towel. This all sounds very aggres- 
sive, but it won’t hurt your skin—we’re| 
usually far too gentle for its good. 


Arms and Elbows 


What’s wrong with one is usually wrong 
with the other; and since short-sleeved 
frocks put them both on display all the time, 
it is important to approach the treatment of 
both arms and elbows with care. Smooth, 
graceful arms are an asset no attractive! 
woman will deny. They are worth going toa 
little trouble to achieve. 

The treatment for roughened arms corres- | 
ponds to that already given for roughened | 
legs in so far as lathery scrubbing is con-| 
cerned. Use a soft nail brush or a complexion 
brush and work the lather thoroughly into 
the skin of arms and elbows. Rinse and pat 
dry. Then apply nourishing cream or warm 
almond or olive oil. For those horny elbows, 
if they are excessively so, saturate two pads 
of absorbent cotton in the oil and tie them | 
over the elbows, leaving on all night for a} 
week. 

Perspiration beneath the arms sometimes 
has the effect of darkening the skin there. 
Counteract this tendency by patting with a 
pad of absorbent cotton soaked in peroxide 
after shaving. This will keep the roots light 
and will also act as an antiseptic. And re- 
member that the regular use of a deodorant 
is twice as essential in summer as it is in the 
winter time. 

Yes, it takes time and trouble to be fas"| 
tidious. But in another week or two when | 
summer swings into its pace, you’ll be glad | 
you prepared for it in advance. 
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In no other napkin can you 


find these 3 


exclusive Kotex features 






















@ In intimate chats, thousands 
of women have told me about 
the faults they find with ordinary 
pads. So, as one woman to 
another, I want to explain to you 
how the new Wondersoft Kotex 
solves every annoying problem 
in sanitary protection. 


Genuine Kotex gives greater 
comfort and security because it 
offers 3 features of which no 
other napkin can boast. Here 
you can learn about them. And 
now, with Wondersoft Kotex 
costing so little, there’s really no 
economy in buying any other 
kind. 
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a the ad—thus accidents are avoided. 
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ondersoft Kotex keep adjusting itself 
= every natural movement. No twist- 
ng. The filler of Kotex is actually § 
times more absorbent than cotton. 
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No wonder thousands are buying this . i 
truly remarkable Kotex sanitary belt! ae ee 
It’s conveniently narrow ... easily 
adjustable to fit the figure. And the 
patented clasp does away with pins 
entirely. 


WONDERSOFT KOTEX 


@ Try the New Deodorant Powder Discovery ... 
QUEST for Personal Daintiness, Available wherever 
Kotex is sold. Sponsored by the makers of Kotex. 
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§ Honey and Almond 


Cream removes from your 
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Out-of-doors, on the golf course, on 
the beach, your skin is continually 


bein — to strong sun, drying 
wtih doors your hands are contin- 


ually being coarsened by soap and 
water. All these things spoil the 
smooth, fine texture of your skin. 
Don’t let yourskin become unnaturall 
dry and old-looking. Use Hinds 
Honeyand Almond Cream. This rich, 
penetrating liquid cream soothes away 
soreness, softening and enriching the 
dry skin with its bland, comforting oils. 
Protect your skin from the drying 
effects of strong sun and wind. It’s so 
simple to save yourself the discomfort, 
the ageing effect of windburn, chap- 
ping, sunburn, Use Hinds Honey and 
Almond Cream, to keep your hands 
smooth and soft, as a powder base, as a 

rotection against sun and windburn. 

his smooth, creamy lotion is more 
than a “jelly”—it gives more than a 
temporary “coating”. Hinds Honey 
and Almond Cream saturates the skin 
deeply, leaving it softer, smoother, 
with no trace of stickiness. 


At All Drug Stores and Toiletry 
Counters 15, 25 and 50c. 
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Each day after bathing, dust your feet with talcum 
or deodorant powder before putting on your stockings. 


A LOT of women are like ostriches. They 
won’t realize that what they themselves 
can’t see others can. And so they walk 
around flourishing horny elbows and goosey 
arms with calm indifference. As for rear 
views, their sins run the gamut cf iniquity 
from curls-gone-straight to wiggly stocking- 
seams. Seon, all this host of ostriches will 
literally be burying their noses in the sand 
while the sun shines down in shocked disap- 
proval on rows of spotty backs. Horrid 
thought, isn’t it? But bear up—it isn’t 
inevitable in your case. For a fastidious 
woman never allows herself to get caught in 
such a predicament. Slip into your bathing 
suit, with a prayer that the moths haven’t 
eaten chunks out of it during the winter 
storage, and pass yourself on review. 

Arms? Reddish and roughish from elbow 
to shoulder. 

Elbows? Discolored. Likewise underarms. 

Back? Cursed with the odd blackhead. 

Neck and shoulders? Dingy looking. 

Legs? Roughened and scrubby looking. 

Feet? Callused and neglected. 

It isn’t likely you'll be afflicted with all 
these blemishes, but for the purpose cf this 
article we'll suppose you are. So let’s go, 
feet first to the attack. 


Feet 


Have you ever tried using cuticle remover 
on those callused spots? It’s a grand and 
simple way of removing them. First, you 
soak them to some degree of softness in hot 
water. And then you rub them with pumice 
stone and rub dry with a rough towel. Apply 
your cuticle remover with absorbent cotton, 
allow it to remain on for a few minutes and 
then rub the skin away. A few treatments 
like this will soon rid you of the unsightly 
and uncomfortable horny places, but let a 
few days elapse between treatments if your 
feet become tender. 

Vaseline’s the thing for tired, aching feet 
which are a yearly June visitation to some 
of us. Bathe them each night in warm water, 
then after rubbing dry carefully, massage 
vaseline into them and wear a thin pair of 


socks to protect the bedclothes during the 
night. In the morning the soreness will have 
miraculously vanished, and a lukewarm or 
cold plunge, followed by a sprinkle of tal- 
cum or deodorant powder, will send them 
out for the day with wings on. 


Legs 


Even an “ostrich” is aware that something 
must be done to legs when the bathing 
seascn comes around. They must be made 
smooth and free from unsightly hair. Scrub- 
bing nightly with brush and soapy lather 
will accomplish the first. But winter weather 
combined with silk stockings often does 
leave the skin extremely dry, and this should 
be counteracted before the sun is allowed 
to dry it still further. If the skin is flaky, 
smooth on warm olive oil after drying. 

Increased hair growth on the legs seems 
to be nature’s answer to our modern vigor- 
ous, clothes-free way of living. Fortunately, 
women still have the last word, and there's 
no reason in the world why any need be 
shorts-shy, when there are so many excellent 
depilatories available. In wax, paste or 
powder form, they’re all equally effective 
when directions are followed implicitly. 
Many women have discovered that they 
can keep their legs free from hair with the 
aid of a special little emery pad, which does 
excellent work on a thin growth, or on 
thicker between depilatory treatments. 


Neck and Shoulders 


Necks and shoulders are usually sadly 
neglected, for the care we give our faces too 
often stops short at the chinline. Hence the 
resultant yellowish cast the skin assumes. 
That’s no foundation for a summer tan. A 
clay pack’s a good thing to use as a stimulant 
and mild bleach. Follow it with nightly mas- 
sage with a mildly bleaching cream, and 
when you wash use a complexion brush to 
wake up the circulation. If there’s a suspic- 
ion of a thickening jaw line, throw away that 
second pillow and see that the one you do 
sleep on is neither too thick nor too downy. 
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A Week-end 
With Youth 


(Continued from page 19) 








with me and two sub-machine guns.” 

“What did you do with your captives?” 
Janet asked. ‘Are they in the hold, ready 
to be sold into slavery?” 

Suydam laughed. 

“‘We turned them over to the authorities 
at Oran. There was supposedly a reward of 
a hundred thousand francs for them but the 
Colonial Government lost its nerve and 
offered us the boat instead.” 

“Why on earth did you take it?” 

“They were as surprised as you are,” said 
Sam. ‘“‘We’ve wondered ourselves some- 
times. We thought it would be an amusing 
way to come home.” 

“How did you know you could get across 
the Atlantic in it?’’ asked Randall. 

“We didn’t,” said Suydam. “It did seem 
a sort of crazy idea. . an oil-burning 
barkentine of all things. But we did know 
that she’d handled tough weather in the Red 
Sea, and she used to run out of Madagascar 
and work up and down the East African 
coast. Those waters are about as bad as 
they come.” 

“So we took a chance,” said Sam. 
worked out fine.” 

“I suppose it was all in the papers,” said 
Randall. “I never read the papers when I’m 
up here.” 

“Possibly,’”’ Suydam said. ‘Some of the 
bcys talked to us about it at Quarantine. I 
never read the papers anywhere.” 

“We're having an enormous dinner to- 
night,’’ said Janet, ‘‘I’ve invited all your old 
girls, Sam.” 

“Fine,” he said. 
them I’ve missed the most. 
Janet, what are their names?” 

She laughed and said: 

“Don’t show off, Sammy. Betty Raleigh. 
and her brother Gervaise are coming. Then 
we're having Mary Beck. 

“Well, I hope,’”” Sam interrupted, “that 
one of them likes to climb mountains. You 
see before you a couple of men who, though 
starved for feminine companionship, are re- 
solved to climb tomorrow. Jim began to 
jitter for it as soon as he saw the mountains. 
Say,” this was an afterthought, but a very 
genuine one, “‘Why don’t you two come 
along with us? You’ve never been up, have 
you?” 

“And I for one don’t intend ever to go 
up,” said Randall. ‘‘My life is a sedentary 
one, Sam.” 

Suydam seemed to accept Randall’s 
statement as a matter of course, but he 
turned to Janet, surprised. 

“Do you mean, Mrs. Thomas, that you’ve 
been living here all these years and haven’t 
been up? I don’t see how they kept you 
away from it. It’s supposed to be magnifi- 
cent.” 

“I know it is. Somehow—” 

“Well, you’re coming up tomorrow,” said 
Suydam, smiling. ‘‘You can trust her with 
us, Mr. Thomas. We'll take excellent care 
of her.” 

“Fine,” said Randall, ‘‘but if I know her, 
she’ll more likely be taking care of you two.” 

“Am I to be consulted?” Janet asked. 

“But you will come, Janet?’ Sam sat for- 
ward in his seat. 

“Of course,”” she said. 
lunch.” 
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“T don’t know which of 
By the way, 


“Come on in to 


THAT AFTERNOON they went aboard 
the Yussuf Bey. Janet, slim as a girl in her 
teens, wore the same costume the men did, 
white trousers and shirt and yachting cap. 
All three men attended her with the pride 
which no man can resist when he is accom- 
panied by a superb woman. The ten Arabs, 
who made up the crew, watched her with 
furtive admiration as she paced the deck 
and exclaimed over the ship. 





“T’d love to take a trip in her,” she said. | 


“I suppose she’s a rough old lady.” 

“She kicks up a bit of a row,” said Suy- 
dam, “but she’s devilishly fast. Maybe we 
could run down the coast in her before we 
go. How good a sailor are you?” 

“There never was a better,” said Sam. 
“Typhoons creep away out of sheer sheep- 
ishness after she’s laughed at them once or 
twice.” 

“I’m going to climb up in the rigging,” 
said Janet. “I'll race you up, Sam.” 

Suydam laughed admiringly but Randall 
stepped forward with his arm outstretched. 
He spoke impulsively. His voice was high- 
pitched. 

“Please don’t, Janet.” 

She looked at him as if she had never seen 
him before. Her eyes were not unkind, but 


there was no tenderness or even recognition | 


in them. 
“Why not, darling?” she asked. 
course I must climb the rigging.” 
“You never do in the yacht.” 
“Oh, that’s different.”” She spoke as if he 


“Of 


were being obtuse, but she offered no ex- | 


planation. No explanation was needed. 
Randall’s voice resumed its former modulate 
assurance. 

“T was being silly, dear,” he said. “Climb 
the rigging by all means.”’ 

She smiled, but her smile was still distant 
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and she did not answer. Instead she started | 


to run toward the mainmast, followed by 
Sam. 

Suydam had been standing back, silent 
but amused. Now he said: 

“Your wife’s a remarkable woman, Mr 
Thomas.” They were watching the two, 
mother and son, race up the rigging: “‘T’ll 
bet you five dollars she wins.” 

“IT couldn’t bet against my own wife,” 
smiled Randall. 

“Lucky for me,” Suydam said; for Sam 
had already won by a full length. They could 
see Janet shake her fist at him, and fora 
moment watched them swaying, high above 
the deck, talking and laughing. 

“I’m _ sorry,” Randall said. 
watch it.” 

“Why. .” Suydam was incredulous. 
“She’s in no danger. She’s as sure footed as 
an antelope.” 

“T wouldn’t like to see an antelope up 
there,”” Randall said, and then: ‘‘No, it’s 
foolish, but I can’t watch her.” 

He walked toward the stern. Suydam re- 
mained, staring aloft with the wrapt expres- 
sion of a man seeing the Sistine Chapel fres- 
coes for the first time. He was still there, 
motionless, when they returned. 

“That was beautiful,’’ he said. 

“It was fun,” said Janet. 

Randall had returned amidships. 


“Er cant 


One 


could see that he was trying courageous- | 


ly to be his usual self, but the timbre of his 
voice was still a little strained. 

“I think the boys had better pick up their 
evening clothes,” he said. “If we leave now 
we'll have plenty of time to dress for din- 
ner.” 

“We don’t need plenty of time,” Janet 
said. “I want to see the engine room,”’ She 
spoke liltingly, like a gay, thoughtless girl. 
“Take me below, Sam.” 

‘Jim knows more about the engines,”” Sam 
said. “I'll pick up our stuff. Mind if I go 
in your cabin, Jim?” 

“Go ahead,” said Jim. 

When they arrived back from the engine 
room—Randall wondered why he had for- 
gotten to go down with them; he was inter- 
ested in engines—Janet was sooty and even 
happier than before. She did not seem to 
wonder why Randall had not accompanied 
them. She only said: 

“Darling, you missed the loveliest engines 
and the most delightful black gang. They 


speak the most extraordinary brand of | 


French I’ve ever heard. We're going to have 
them all in to dinner next week if Jim will let 
us.” 
“Bad for discipline,” said Suydam. 
“Oh,”’ she laughed, “‘you could handle 
them whatever happened.” 

“We'd better be getting home,” said Ran- 
dall. 

They were scarcely dressed when their 
guests started to arrive. 
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THE ANSWER IS THAT 7 OUT OF 10 BRUNETTES 
USE THE WRONG SHADE OF FACE POWDER! 


@ BY qily Gther 


If there’s one thing women fool themselves 
about, it’s face powder shades. 

Many women select face powder tints on 
the wrong basis altogether. They try to get 
a face powder that simply matches their 
type instead of one that enhances or flat- 
ters it. 

Any actress will tell you that certain 
stage lights can make you look older or 
younger. The same holds true for face pow- 
der shades. One shade can make you look 
ten to twenty years older while another 
can make you look years younger. 

It’s a common saying that brunettes look 
older than blondes. There is no truth in it. 
The reason for the statement is that many 
brunettes make a mistake in the shade of 
the face powder they use. They simply 
choose a brunette face powder shade or one 
that merely matches their type instead of 
one that goes with the ¢one of their skin. A 
girl may be a brunette and still have an 
olive or white skin. 


One of Five Shades is the 
Right Shade! 


Colorists will tell you that the idea of 
numberless shades of face powder is all 
wrong. They will tell you that one 
of five shades will answer every tone 
of skin. ; 
I make Lady Esther Face Powder { 
in five shades only, when I could just i 
as well make ten or twenty-five i 
| 

: 


(You can paste this on a penny postcard) 
LADY ESTHER, LTD. 
Toronto-12, Ontario (2-3) 


Please send me by return mail a trial supply of all five 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 


one of these five will prove just the right 
shade of face powder for your skin. 

I want you to find out if you are using the 
right shade of face powder for your skin. 
I want you to find out if the shade you are 
using is making you look older or younger. 


One Way to Tell! 
There is only one way to find out and this 
is to try all five shades of Lady Esther Face 
Powder—and that is what I want you to 
do at my expense. 

One of these shades, you will find, will 
instantly prove the right shade for you. One 
will immediately make you look years 
younger. You won’t have to be told that. 
Your mirror will cry it aloud to you. 

Write today for all the five shades of 
Lady Esther Face Powder that I offer free 
of charge and obligation. Make the shade 
test before your mirror. Notice how in- 
stantly the right shade tells itself. Mark, 
too, how soft and smooth my face powder; 
also, how long it clings. 


Mail Coupon 
One test will reveal that Lady Esther Face 
Powder is a unique face powder, unpar- 
alleled by anything in face powders you 
have ever known. 
Mail the coupon or a letter today for the 
free supply of all five shades that I offer. 


Jeeaweerecccsecessecece= 


shades. But I know that five are all Name.... eee nnn oo 
that are necessary and I know that ies. 
Copyrighted Lady Esther, 1935 at at a Sah ee ae Province... _........... 
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Wherever you go this Summer, you may 
be sure your hair will be noticed... 
favorably or otherwise. Treat yourself 
to the luxury of a permanent Nestle 
Wave, and keep your hair looking its 
best. 


Vasile Sachets 


We Recommend 


Veslls Quality Products Are Moke in Conade 


@ Look for this card in every Hairdressing 
Shop that offers Nestle Waves. Make sure 
that Genuine Nestoil Supplies are used. 


THE NESTLE-LE MUR CO. (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 
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be in Canada that unforgettable, lov- 
tagrance which distinguishes Yardley’s 
Toiletries has won its way into all hearts— 
feminine luxuries every woman can afford to 
use daily . . . the secret to an English com- 
pone that every woman should know. 

or sale wherever the better toiletries are 
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Lavender Perfurme ccccccccecsessssssssssvees 40c to $12.00 
Lavender Complexion Powder vem. 1.10 
Lavender Complexion Cream . 1.10 
SE EIS SAE: 35 
(3 cakes for $1.00) 
Compacts eveeen$l10 to 2.50 
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YARDLEY LAVENDER 


Keauty (reations 


Es LONDON ¢ TORONTO «NEW YORK» PARIS 
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‘Give Nature a Hand 


(Continued from page 36) 





THE EXOTIC BRUNETTE 


| Since my hair is almost black, I dress it 
| simply and sleekly, parting it at one side— 
|again because of that too long face. I 
always have a warm oil treatment before 
|my shampoo, and occasionally spray the 
hair with brilliantine, the scentless kind, if it 
refuses to gleam and lie flatly. My pet pride 
is my forehead, and every night I spend ten 
| minutes with a jar of nourishing cream, mas- 
| asging from eyebrows to hairline to counter- 
act any wrinkle tendency. Apart from that, 
|and a gentle stroke around the eyes, I leave 
skin foods to dry-skinned folk and concen- 
| trate on reducing oiliness with a mild astrin- 
gent. 

There’s a pet trick of make-up I’ve picked 
up. You may be interested in it if you are 
made, as I am, with a long upper lip. After 
smoothing in my foundation cream I dip an 
orange stick in cream rouge and pencil a very 

| fine line down the crevice from nose to lip. 
| Then I smooth it with my finger, and after 
powdering it’s barely perceptible and yet 
manages apparently to shorten the lip. 
| My powder is a warm rachel, and since 
mine is an olive skin I never wear rouge but 
use a rich red lipstick. And, yes, with my 
| particular coloring I like dark nail polishes 
for all occasions except sports. 
| Tam fond of strong contrasts. Cream or 
‘white with a dash of crimson for accent is 
my favorite summer scheme. I find clear 
| greens and yellows are effective, too. I dis- 
like an ornate show of jewellery, but I do 
allow myself one idiosyncrasy. I invariably 
wear a wide, brilliantly coled bracelet at 
the wrist—I think it balances a too long 
hand, and besides, it is definitely and indi- 
vidually ‘‘me.” 


THE MEDIUM BLONDE 


' flat-petalled flowers at my throat. Evenings, 
I often tie a small posy into a length of satin 
ribbon, and wear it round my wrist. 

But to return to this matter of colors. I 
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don’t for myself, like the popular navy and 
white or black and white. Smart as they 
are. they re too stark to be becoming to me. 
And, frankly, I place charm ’way ahead of 
fashion—though if you can combine both, 
all the better. Turquoise, coral and almond 
green are my “featured” colors, my eyes 
being a greeny-hazel. And I never wear 
“sporty”’ clothes, much as I admire them on 
more pronounced types. I renounced tweeds 
and tailored blouses after one attempt at 
wearing them. Instead, when the occasion 
demands something sporting, I remain essen- 
tially feminine and go in for casual knitted 
things. 

My make-up consists of a creamy powder, 
raspberry-red rouge and lipstick, and blue- 
green eye-shadow. I take particular pains 
with my eyes, for I feel since they are the 
really expressive feature of a woman’s face, 
they deserve it. So I bathe them every 
single night with a weak boracic solution. 
And, to emphasize them, I darken my light 
brown eyebrows and eyelashes ever so 
slightly. 


THE GOLDEN BLONDE 


astringent tonic. Yes, I’m vain about my 
throat and chinline! But, apart from that, 
it acts as a barometer of weight for the rest 
of my body. 

For street wear I favor dark colors as a 
contrast to my fairness—navy or black, with 
crisp white touches at throat and wrist. 
And in summer time I’m nearly always in 
white—which I find is no more impractical 
than pastel colors, and is apt to be more dis- 
tinctive. I am fortunate in being able to 
wear practically every color I like, for my 
complexion is sufficiently vivid, but I must 
confess to a particular joy in greys and the 
lovely new dusty shades. 

When I wear a forward-tilted hat like 
that in the photograph I brush my hair back 
and up from the ears. But if I were wearing 
an off-the-face hat I’d coax a few strands of 
hair on to my forehead, and press the whole 
coiffure forward. It can be done with the 
right kind of wave. 

I wear a slightly greasy foundation cream 
beneath my powder, which is light rachel 
in shade. Rouge is a pale, orangey pink, 
with lipstick just a trifle deeper in tone. 
When I wear eye-shadow, which is only in 
the evening, it is invariably blue to accen- 
tuate the blue of my eyes. On my fingernails 
I use coral polish, which I think is particu- 
larly effective with blacks, navies and whites. 


SKIN 
LIKE 
SILK 


Jean Harlow, whose latest film is 
"Reckless," has a clear translucent, 
petal-like skin that might well be the 
envy of a twelve-year-old. It has a 
fine-pored creamy texture which 
seems to be labelled, “Fragile— 


Handle With Care." But best of all it has a cleanness about it, a downright scrubbed look 
that convinces you at a glance of the glowing health beneath. 


| Healthy skin! There is the true answer to the beautiful skin. But most women have their 


objections ready. They are in perfect health, they protest, yet their skin still seems to lack 
a certain clear glow of radiation. Can it be cosmetics that are causing all the trouble, they ask? 
An emphatic "no" is Miss Harlow's reply. And she is in a position to know, for wearing a heavy 
movie make-up all day, she is far more handicapped than the average woman. 

The solution, she has found, is: plenty of fresh air for the skin, to be obtained at night while 
sleeping, providing thorough stimulation has first been induced so that the blood circulates 
freely. And for this purpose an excellent skin food in the form of a cream is massaged nightly 
and lightly into the face for a full fifteen minutes. It is the only setting-up exercise her skin 


needs, but need it, it does. 


Then, with all trace of cream removed, she opens the winddws wide, hops into bed, and lets 
nature do the rest, the fresh air blows through cleansed pores and brings revived life into them. 





| 
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Real comfort in the back seat 


THE WOMAN who rides in the back seat, as well as the woman who drives, will have some nice things to say about this year’s Ford 
V-8. It has been built to give all passengers a new kind of modern comfort. . . . New weight distribution, new seat position and 
new longer springs of unusual flexibility give you an exceptionally smooth ride on every type of road... . There are many other 
important features which show the modern manner of the Ford. . .. You see it in its distinctive lines and the richness of its uphol- 
stery and appointments. ... You find it also in the outstanding performance of its V-8 engine. This is the finest engine ever built 


into a low-price car and it has made an exceptional record for reliability and economy. ... You drive with greater confidence in the 







Ford V-8 because it is such a dependable, obedient car. You have a further feeling of security because of ease of handling, the all- 


steel body and the added protection of Safety Glass. All Ford De Luxe closed bodies have Safety Glass throughout at no extra cost. 








change to a 
DeLong Delnap 
and 


STEP 
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DELNAPS 
have 


1. exhea layees — 


Delnaps’ Pad contains 
40 layers of Cellulose, 10 more than 
the average . .. Absorbs: more, pene- 
trates slower, giving safer protection. 


2. bong-way 
ABSORPTION 


Delnaps’ Pad absorbs 
towards the ends instead of across. 
Having “Long-way Absorption,” 
they last longer— more economical. 


DeLong Hook & Eye Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont. 








| THERE WAS little sleep for Janet that 
|night. There was no sleep at all for Randall, 
but Janet did not know that. He lay beside 


her motionless with his eyes closed, thinking 
his confused thoughts, and she, lying on her 
back with her night light burning, looked at 
him affectionately and envied him his rest. 

Her mind drifted toward Jim Suydam. It 
was pleasant to think about him. He was 
not complicated. He presented no prob- 
lems. He was just a pleasant fascinating 
guest, and she was glad he had come. She 
had spent most of the evening with him, 
and had learned a number of things about 
him. His life was entirely direct—rather 
like Sam, and—but she would not think of 
the other Sam. He had tossed under-sea for 
twenty-two years now. Jim Suydam would 
never retire into himself and worry a prob- 
lem to mincemeat. When he needed a ship 
he went and took one from Moroccan pir- 
ates. When he discovered that it was dan- 
gerous to drive across the desert at night he 
did not have to wait for an idea: the solu- 
tion was already in his hands. He simply 
fixed two human skulls over the headlights 
of his car, and bandits fled from his grim 
and shadowy vanguard. 

At last she slept fitfully and briefly. Her 
dreams were of swimming through shoreless 
seas, or mounting to terrible heights on 
mule-back, and when she became too fright- 
ened she awakened and kissed Randall’s 
shoulder for comfort, for she still thought 
him to be asleep. At half-past six she gave 
up in despair, got up, bathed and dressed. 

She walked downstairs briskly. She felt 
no loss of vigor or joy for her bad night, and 
she greeted the early morning sun and 
breeze gaily. As she stepped on the porch 
she met Jim Suydam, who in bathing trunks 
and with a towel over his arm, was returning 
from the beach. 

He said: “If I’d known you were going to 
be up so early I’d have waited. We could 
have gone for a swim together.” 

She shook her head and laughed: 

“I’m getting too old to swim before break- 
fast.” 
“Don’t be ridiculous,” his tone was even 
a little annoyed. “‘You’re the youngest per- 
son alive. If you’d said you wouldn’t be 
foolish enough to swim before breakfast I 
might agree with you. I suffer from having 
been brought up to believe that you should 
freeze yourself with cold air at night, take a 
cold shower and swim in the morning, take 
cruel and unusual exercises. In short, that 
if you do everything in your power to make 
yourself uncomfortable you will live a long, 
healthy life. The trouble is that when you’ve 
been doing it for thirty-eight years you get 
so you can’t do without it. It’s awful.” 

“Get some clothes on and I’ll have them 
send us out some breakfast,” she said. 
“‘Where’s Sam?” 

“He was up before I was. Don’t know 
where he’s disappeared to. I hope he gets 
back soon. That little Raleigh wench is 
going to be ready at eight, and we ought to 
be setting off mountainwards.” 

They ate breakfast, much as Janet and 
Randall had done the mornings before, look- 
ing out at the sea which was still grey with 
early mist. The scene was the same, except 
that now the Yussuf Bey, rode at anchor out 
there, and, all at once, from its shadow 
emerged a little rowboat. There were two 
figures in it, a man and a girl. The girl was 
rowing and heading toward the bay. 

“It’s Sam,” said Janet. ‘I don’t know the 
girl.” 

“‘A-courtin’ before sun-up,”’ smiled Jim, 
shaking his head, ‘‘and without the stamp 
of approval. Criminal.” 

“Don’t be silly,” cried Janet. “I never 
ask Sam. . .” 

Laughing, Jim took her hand and squeezed 
it. It was the simplest gesture of affection, 
as if he were saying: ‘Don’t take me so 
seriously,” but she felt the thrill of it in her 
spine. 

The little boat nosed on to the sandy 
beach and Sam leaped out waving at the 
girl. He ran up the steep trail which skirted 
the cliff, and was with them in a moment. 

“Who was the lady?”’ asked Janet. 

“Darned if I know. Saw her boat out in 
the bay, so I swam to it. Lucy something- 


or-other. But I know where she lives. She’s 
coming to lunch tomorrow.”’ He pointed to 
a black speck of a house on a distant yellow 
peninsula. ‘“There’s where she lives.” 

“I know who she is,”’ said Janet. ‘“They’re 
named Wilton. I haven’t met them. Quite 
a row for a young lass.” 

“She’s a good kid,” said Sam. 
breakfast for me?” 

He sat down in his bathing trunks and 
devoured toast and marmalade and coffee. 

“Is this all?’’ he asked, rather sadly. 

“You forget that the Raleigh girl is going 
to put out the real breakfast,’’ said Jim. 

“And what’s more,” laughed Sam, ‘“‘I’d 
forgotten about the trip of exploration to- 
day, too. I’d better begin to get into my 
warm clothes.” 

“We all had,”’ said Janet. 

“Is Maggie putting up plenty of lunch, 
Janet?” asked Sam. 

“As much as our tired backs can carry.” 

“Good, because we'll probably get lost. 
You always do on a new mountain.” 

“You always do on a new mountain,” 
repeated Janet, and then wondered why she 
had repeated it. 

Upstairs, as she changed to a woollen 
dress and foraged for sweaters she looked 
tenderly at Randall. He was really sleeping 
at last and snoring gently. When she was 
dressed she sat down at her desk and wrote: 


“Any 


“Darling sleepy man, 

We are off exploring. I hope you 
won't be lonely. If you get bored don’t 
forget the tennis match over at Bark- 
lay. If you use the motor boat, don’t 
forget she needs gas. Maggie has in- 
structions to see that you are excep- 
tionally well fed. Don’t wait dinner. 
We may be away all night because Sam 
says that one always gets lost on strange 
mountains. I love you.” 


She underlined the “I love you,” covered 
the rest of the sheet of paper with x’s, folded 
it and lettered SWAK in a childish hand 
across the fold. Then she stuck the note 
halfway under his pillow, kissed his forehead 
lightly and tiptoed out. 

The knapsacks were ready, and the three 
set off in the car toward the Raleigh house. 


RANDALL SPENT the most maddening 
and disorganized day that he could remem- 
ber in the last twenty years. The things he 
did were, to him, incredible. After he had 
digested his breakfast he swam—which was 
orthodox enough, but after that the wand of 
restlessness touched him, and he was no 
longer his own man. 

He had no stomach for the tennis matches, 
or for the companionship of his own kind. 
He went to his laboratory and fingered test- 
tubes idly. He studied charts which were 
meaningless to him. He was so little capable 
of concentration that he could scarcely re- 
member upon what experiment he was 
engaged, or why he was engaged on it. 

He tried reading some of the proofs of his 
latest book, but the accustomed fascination 
which his own works held for him had gone. 
He tried to write a paragraph in his article 
on the quantum theory, for which the editors 
of Psyche were clamoring, but his vocabulary 
had deserted him. At last he discovered, to 
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his fury, that he could not even follow a 
detective story. 

After a lunch which he ate doggedly and 
without pleasure he walked down to the 
mooring and started up the motor boat. 

It was after seven when he arrived home. 
He did not sit, as was his custom, on the 
back verandah, but lay, fidgety and uncom- 
fortable, in one of the deck-chairs on the 
front lawn where he could see the distant 
ribbon of high road down which Janet and 
the others would be returning. And all the 
while he refused to think about his trouble. 
He, in whom introspection was so carefully, 
so perfectly developed, would not attempt 
to isolate, much less analyze his problem. 
He only knew that, just now, he would 
rather be with Janet, hypnotized as she was, 
than away from her—but he was also sure 
that he was wise in retiring from her life 
until she could come back to him gladly and 
willingly. 

At three a.m., when the explorers arrived 
home, he was sitting by the fire drinking 
coffee and looking at a book whose sentences 
made as much sense as so many blank lino- 
type slugs would have done. 

“Darling,” cried Janet, ‘‘you shouldn’t 
have stayed up for us.” 

“I didn’t,” he _ said. 
sleepy. Have a nice time?” 

“Wonderful. Got lost as predicted. We’re 
ravenous.” 

“I have a rarebit all ready to chafe in a 
chafing dish for you,” he said. 

“You sweet man.’’ She kissed him, but 
when the four ot them sat down to eat, she 
sat next to Jim Suydam. There was an inti- 
macy of glance, and all formality had gone 
out of their voices when they spoke to each 
other. In another moment he learned what 
had happened. 

“Are you sure,” Betty Raleigh asked, 
“that it’s convenient for me to stay, Mrs 
Thomas?” 

“Of course, my dear,” said Janet. “And 
anyway, after that awful experience I want 
you under my eye, at least until tomorrow 
morning.” 

Betty turned to Randall sheepishly. 

“T had to go and spoil the party,”’ she said. 
“T had to go and get myself in a jam and be 
rescued by Mrs. Thomas and Mr. Suydam.” 

“You didn’t spoil it at all,’” growled Sam. 
“Tt was my fault. I shouldn’t have dashed 
on ahead like that. I just forgot you weren’t 
a mountain goat like the rest of us. I ought 
to be spanked.” 

‘Well, tell me about it,” said Randall. 

The tale in itself was not especially thril- 
ling, but from the way the three participants 
told it, to an accompaniment of Sam’s 
growls and curses, it seemed thrilling enough 
to them. The two youngsters had outpaced 
Janet and Jim up the mountainside and had 
reached the cliffs long before the others. 
From the steep embankments and sheer 
rocks they waved down at their elders mock- 
ingly until Sam, in a burst of enthusiasm, 
doubled his pace and scampered up a hund- 
red-foot cliff like an ant. Betty, deprived of 
her escort, had lost her nerve, and Janet and 
Jim saw her, clinging desperately to a ledge 
halfway up, unable to move either way, 
screaming hysterically for help. Together 
with the help of a rope they had achieved 
her rescue. Wherein the heroism lay Ran- 
dall could not tell, for Janet and Jim vied 
so vigorously in praise of the other’s exploit 
that not only did the adventure lose signifi- 
cance, but Randall, whose nerves had re- 
laxed now that his Janet was safe home, 
grew sleepy. He left the party and went up- 
stairs, and, though he felt that he was lying 
in a strange bed, he slept well in it. 

When the two young people had gone to 
their respective rooms Janet and Suydam 
sat alone by the fire, smoking silently. Their 
eyes, already tired by the wind, were soft 
in the glow of the fire. Two or three times 
Jim started to speak and caught himself. If 
Janet noticed she made no mention of it to 
him. At last she said: ‘‘Feeling like a strong 
silent man tonight, Jim, aren’t you?” 

“Did it ever occur to you,” he asked, 
“that strong silent men are almost always 
silent because they have nothing to say?” 
He asked this in a pleading voice, as if he 

{Continued on page 47} 
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were asking for comfort. ‘A man of action 
is a stupid gentleman, Janet, when his body’s 
tired, or when he has no actualities, no 
nuggets of life to work with. He’s an idiot 
without ideas or conceptions: he has no re- 
sources in himself. I wonder what we 
glamorous fellows do when we get too old to 
lick our weight in wildcats. Sit and bore 
our more intelligent friends with yarns that 
are half true, I suppose.” 

She wanted to say: ‘No, no, Jim, poor 
dear. You’re doing the best. You’re working 
with the real ingredients of life, I wouldn’t 
have you any different. I wouldn’t have 
Sam any different.” 

Instead she got up and said: 

“‘You mustn’t be despondent, Jim. You're 
too full of energy for that.” 

He laughed and got up, too. 

“Don’t worry,” he said. “It won’t last 
an hour. I live by my blindness. I only look 
at myself clearly once a year. You happened 
to be in on it this year. Good night, Janet.” 

“Good night, Jim.” 

He took her shoulders in his hands and 
kissed her, hungrily but very chastely. She 
said nothing; mereiy turned and walked 
upstairs. 

And, as he had prophesied, Suydam was 
once again gay and self-contained next day 
and for the rest of the week, Sam disposed of 
Betty Raleigh with admirable rapidity, and 
thereafter what: time he did not spend with 
his mother he devoted to the girl of the row- 
boat, Lucy Wilton. She was a fragile looking 
but inwardly robust child. 

“I think my young son has got himself a 
crush,” Janet said to Randall. 

“Does he make a habit of it? 
watched carefully.” 

“Not especially. It'll do him good.” 

The whole household was gay. Even 
Randall had come a little more relaxed to 
the haunting feeling that he was a guest in 
his own house and was able to get back to 
work, and even to frolic discreetly, with the 
others now and again. 

Mostly they prepared for the week-end 
trip on the Yussef Bey. Sam’s Lucy was 
coming with them. Maybe Randall was 
coming, too. He said that he would if he 
could work out a certain equation before 
Saturday. 

“‘An equation,” he said, “‘especially a new 
one, is more flirtatious than all the Famous 
Ladies in a game of Guggenheim put to- 
gether. If this gentlewoman is coy I'll have 
to go pursuing her.” 

And as it turned out, she did prove coy, 
and only four passengers boarded the Yussef 
Bey on Friday morning. 

“You'll be coming ashore for a day or two 
before you set out to harry the Indies, won’t 
you?” he asked Suydam. 

“Oh, certainly.”” They shook hands. Ran- 
dall turned and embraced Janet. 

‘“‘’Ware the stars, my beloved,” he said. 
“And when you come back I'll baffle you 
with an equation.” They both laughed. 


I never 


AND JANET tried to heed his warning, but 
stars are dangerous. And not only stars, but 
the wide blue safe insinuating sea is danger- 
ous, and the musical clean wind, and the 
glad porpoises. Jocular Moslem sailors who 
know nothing of your world are dangerous, 
and unpalatable provocative foods are dan- 
gerous. Janet stood on the heaving deck of 
a smiling new world, and she smiled with it. 
Jim was always with her, always ready to 
tell her things she did not understand about 
this quivering universe of unforeseen action; 
Sam and his Lucy were always elsewhere, 
but somehow it didn’t matter. She had no 
longer any connection with anything she had 
formerly called life. She was going, going 
always, and why should she stop to wonder 





ship, looking down at its broad wake, his 
arm should always be about her shoulders. 


47 
where? She had been cunningly fashioned 
for health and laughter. 
It no longer seemed strange to her that 
when she and Jim stood in the stern of the ea 


It did not seem wrong that she shoule aril | 
and glow to his touch. She pretended that | 
his good night kiss was a matter of course, | 
but her pulse did not believe her. 

And though tonight was their last night | 
out, still she could not feel that there was | 
any other world, she would not let go her | 
happiness. She stood arm and arm with! 
Jim at the rail and blew kisses from her 
mind at the frisking sea. 

“There’s one place we haven’t been to- | 
gether at night,” he said. ‘I’ve been saving | 
it for tonight.” 

““Yes,’”’ she said. “So have I.” 

Without saying more they climbed the 
rigging together to the top, and stood exul- 
tant, their elbows hooked about the ropes, | 
swaying dizzily and looking into each other’s | 
eyes, 

“You know what we must do,” he said at | 
last. 

“‘Let’s think it’s going to last for ever,’’ she 
murmured. 

“We can’t do that, but we can make it 
last for ever.” 

eS ie 

“Janet, my beautiful woman,” he said, 
“‘you must come with me. We're not child- 
ren to build air castles. But we’re not child- 
ren to be afraid, either. This is our life. 
Our life together. Do you choose this life | 
with me, or. . .” 

“I’m forty,” she said. 

He laughed. 

“You have no age,” he said. ‘“‘Sometimes 
people are born for each other, you know. 
You and I were. The world is ours, Janet. 
We can do anything with it we will. We can 
be anywhere, see anything, do anything, and 
still be above it, away from it, together. 
Tell me you love me.” 








“TI love you,”’ she heard herself saying. 

“Tell me you will come away with me.” 

She thought that she would faint and fall 
to the deck. She swayed and tightened the 
crook of her elbow. And through the haze 
and rush in her ears she heard her own voice 
saying: 

“IT will come away with you.” 

He leaned over and embraced her with 
his free arm and kissed her. 

“Come to the deck,”’ he said. And when 
they had reached the deck he held her tight 
to him, and kissed her neck and whispered 
in her ear. At last she said: 

“‘Leave me for a little while, my darling. 
I have to be alone for a little while.” 

He kissed her again and walked down the 
deck. She stood leaning on the rail, wonder- 
ing whether her heart was trying to batter 
its way through her chest, or if maybe it had 
stopped entirely. So it was to last for ever, 
she thought. . and then the tail of her 
eye caught the white figure of a man ap- 
proaching her. 

“Mother. . .” she turned startled. Sam 
never called her ‘“‘Mother.’’ But it was Sam, 
and he began again, nervously: “Mother. I 
have something to talk to you about.” 

She turned toward him defiantly. 

“Well?” 

Again he hesitated. 

“It’s sort of hard to talk about. 

“Out with it.” 

“Well. . well .”’ then he blurted it 
all. “Lucy and I are going to get married.” 

“Oh,”’ she sighed. “Is that all?” 

*‘All?”” His face was hurt, now. “‘Mother, 
you're kidding me. It’s everything. We're 
going to live just the kind of life I’ve always 
wanted to live. We're going to get a boat. 
We can be anywhere we want to, anytime. 
We won’t be chained to anything. The 
world will be ours, mother .”** A horrible 
nausea was seizing her body, but she con- 
trolled it. A gong was ringing in her head. 
Jim had said, ‘‘We can do anything with the | 
world because we'll be above it and away 
from it. = 

“Answer me one question,’ she said 
calmly. ‘‘What are you going to talk about 
when you've been married, say, fifteen 
years?” 





%* A Health Authority states: “‘... it 
is probable that at least one-half 
of all adults suffer from it 
(Athlete’s Foot) at some time’”’ 


A RATTLER WARNS... 
*ATHLETE’S FOOT DOESN’T 


OUR chances of meeting the 

fellow in this picture are, prob- 
ably, not many. His nerve-jarring 
whir-r-r is confined to few locali- 
ties. But, spread through every 
Province in the Dominion, in homes 
and in clubs, is a dreaded fungus 
which lies in wait for your unwary 
barefoot step. 


A threat in your own home 


This fungus spins its invisible web 
of misery across your path. It chooses 
the very places you go for cleanli- 
ness: your own bathroom, the decks 
of swimming pools, diving boards, 
shower baths at gym or club. 


You step unknowingly 
on the web 


And, shortly you notice itching be- 
tween your toes. White blisters ap- 
pear. Excessive moisture, redness, 
swelling, pain—any of these signs 
may mean you are a victim of 
Athlete’s Foot. 

Once tinea trichophyton (the 
fungus) has imbedded itself deeply, 
dire results and a long hard job are 


ABSORBINE 


(MADE IN CANADA) 


Relieves sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, 
sprains, sleeplessness and SUNBURN 





ahead of you. But—tests by a famed 
laboratory prove that within thirty 
seconds after it has penetrated to 
the fungus, Absorbine Jr. kills it 
and with it the menace. 


Don’t delay treatment 


Watch your feet closely. Inspect 
them every night, especially during 
warm weather, when Athlete’s Foot 
is at its worst. At the first sign douse 
on cooling, soothing Absorbine Jr. 
night and morning. Boil socks fifteen 
minutes to kill the fungus and pre- 
vent reinfection. 

Always keep Absorbine Jr. in your 
medicine cabinet and in your club 
locker. Use it after every shower to 
protect you from infection and to 
refresh and rest your feet. 

Don’t be a victim of the switch 
racket. Good dealers will give you 
genuine Absorbine Jr. when you ask 
for it. Refuse substitutes. It’s thrifty 
to use Absorbine Jr. because it takes 
so little to bring relief. For a free 
sample, write to W. F. Young, Inc., 
Lyman Building, Montreal, Can. 
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At all druggists 
$1.25 
a bottle 
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Twenty-five years ago, on the 
occasion of the coronation of 
Their Majesties The King and 
Queen, two chiefs of Canadian 
tribes journeyed to London to 
renew on behalf of their people 
their pledge of loyalty to the 
Great White Father 






















And now, as Their Majesties 
celebrate their Silver Jubilee, the 
McColl-Frontenac Red Indian ex- 
tends to them his loyal greetings 
and his wish that their reign 
may prove a long, happy and 
peaceful one. 
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Cita Litany 
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who fitted her, Dulcie’s, dreams so perfectly 
right to the table at which she was pouring 
water . . This close-up of him brought 
ecstasy that was pain. . . For Dulcie knew, 
that no matter how the doctor’s nephew 
messed up his life, she’d share it in prefer- 
ence to any unmessed one. 


THE DOCTOR'S wife had fairly to push 
the doctor and Michael Barth into their 
chairs. They were so absorbed in talk . . . 
“Pretty smart of those Russians, Uncle 
Hal, canning the blood of persons killed in 
accidents to have for transfusions.”” And 
the doctor’s wife’s playful and barbed voice 
reminding them that the Bennet Sturbers 
had said to come early. 

The doctor’s nephew hadn’t so much as 
looked at the pourer of water. But what 
could one do? Could one tap the slim 
cheviot shoulder and say: “I’m sorry to 
bother you, but would you mind falling in 
love with me?” 

Dulcie brought in coffee instead, kept 
swallowing down that last worrying pickled 
peach. The doctor was leaning forward, 
leaving his creamed salmon to scum over the 
top—‘‘and Mike, I turned on the light and 
looked at his infected leg. And if you ever 
saw a nestful of maggots—’”’ 

The cup into which Dulcie was pouring 
suddenly became two swimming, zigzagging 
cups. The doctor’s wife screamed: “‘Dulcie, 
you're spilling coffee—”’ 

And the doctor started to his feet, said, 
“Why, you're sick !’’ 

But Dulcie had fled into outer darkness 
in the direction of the lilac bushes. . . 

A wan and weak-kneed Dulcie was 
slumped on the foot of her bed when the 
doctor and his nephew started up the stair. 
The doctor’s wife detoured her husband to 
the shaving mirror. Because of the Bennet 
Sturbers. 

Dulcie said greyly as Michael Barth came 
into her room, “I’m all right now.’’ Oh, why 
couldn’t she have been beautifully sick in a 
beautiful negligée in a beautiful background 
instead of here in this room with its glary 
light, with the sewing machine and a dis- 
carded bamboo music rack and a too short 
bedspread on the bed! 

“Ever had pain in the region of the 
appendix?” he asked. 

“No.” 

“Any rigidity in your right side?” 

“No.” 

“Had you eaten anything to bring on such 
an attack?” he pursued. 

“Only a quart of pickled peaches, if you’re 
after details,”” she admitted. 

“Why were you such a dumb coot as 
that?” 

“Because I was 
defiantly. 

“You poor little owl. You hungry now?” 

Dulcie only moaned. 

The doctor’s wife was calling to him. ‘“‘We 
must be leaving now. And I promised to 
bring Hal with me.” Dulcie knew why. 
Because some Bennet Sturber had a bother- 
some gall bladder and while the doctor’s 
wife sang, ““Thank God for a Garden,” the 
doctor was to cotton up to this person. 
Dulcie even knew how the evening would 
end with the doctor’s wife spleenish because 
he’d sat and smoked his pipe absenily and 
failed to cotton. 

The doctor said hopefully, “Staying over, 
Mike?” 

Mike was already at the front door, 
“Lord, no! I’ve got to hurry home and see 
how my rabbit is behaving. I told you about 
those shots for encephalitis lethargica. I’m 


hungry,”” she said 


coming over to the Gridiron dance Friday 
night I'll tell you how she acted then.”’ 

Long after the house was quiet, Dulcie 
lay on the foot of the bed while slow tears | 
rolled down into her hair. By turning her | 
head she could see herself in the dresser 
glass. No wonder he didn’t recognize a 
dream girl with hair pulled back in a wash- 
woman’s knot. And in this chalky purple 
dress she had tried to dye navy blue. And 
eyes as sick as an old mare’s with the colic. 

But he was coming down for the Gridiron 
dance. She had muffed this chance so 
miserably. But in stories men fell for a girl 
if she appeared suddenly, lovely and witty 
and glamorous. 





MONDAY MORNING the announcement 
was made in Contemporary Poetry that 
unless all required work was turned in 
immediately, no credit would be given for | 
the quarter. Two original sonnets, one| 
Elizabethan and one Italian, were part of 
the quarter’s assignment. 

Joan Thornsberry’s intense I-don’t-care- 
ness turned to worry under her Hepburn 
forelock. “Who does that bilious old Peck 
think we are—Omar Khayyam?” she de- 
manded bitterly. 

Dulcie turned to her with bartering 
eagerness, “I’ve got an extra sonnet, Joan. 
Sonnets come easy for me. It starts: ‘A 
page of life I fain would turn most slow.’ I'll 
trade it to you for the loan of a dress to wear 
to the Gridiron.” 

She went home with Joan and up to 
Joan’s room with its closet looking like the 
end of a rainbow. Joan sat cross-legged on 
the floor. Katharine Hepburn always sat 
cross-legged on the floor. 

Joan was frankly contemptuous of her 
wardrobe except the dress she was wearing 
to the Gridiron dance. These others be- 
longed to the era before she had gone in for 
bone beauty and lithe coltish limbs. Joan 
displayed the new slinky silver tissue with 
its chunky bow of reddish red velvet and 
said: ‘The only genius of clothes is in the 
line.”” This dress had lines but no back. 

Dulcie picked out a dress of green fluff. 
Flattened-out gold leaves made the heading 
for a ruffle that dropped across the arm. 
Surely a dress like that could help along a 
dream that just had to be helped. 

But the dream caught on a snag. Dulcie’s 
black pumps with their military heels 
couldn’t be worn with a sea-foam dress. She 
saw on their wooden perches, a pair of gold 
brocade sandals with green heels. So lovely, 
so gay, and cocksure! Why, standing on 
those sandals with billowy green above 
them, Michael Barth would never connect 
her with a gluttonous little Mother’s Helper. 

“T’ll need some evening slippers, Joan. Do 
you need another sonnet?” 

“T’ll need as many as we have to turn in. 
Have you got another one?” 

“Yes,”’ Dulcie said slowly, “I’m writing 
one now—I mean I thought of it the other 
night. It’s— 


‘I cannot be content with dreams 
My hands are reaching, greedy 
things.’ 


I'll sit up tonight and finish it for you for 
wearing the slippers.’”” Dulcie looked up 
from trying on the golden slippers: they 
were tight, but surely it was the heavy 
stockings that made them that. Dulcie’s 
heart pushed out this question: “Joan, is 
your young medic crazy about you?” 

Joan laughed. ‘‘He will be. He’s an ador- 
able goop. His mother and I have ganged on 


The Personal Confession of NED SPARKS 


The hilarious record of a carrespondence with the popular Canadian movie 


comedian... 


an effort to discover what Ned Sparks thinks about the movies, 


the public, his films and things in general. 


A Sparkling Feature in JULY Chatelaine 
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Ls that the way 
[smell to others? 


IF you care about the impression you 
make on people, when you take off 
your dress tonight smell the fabric at the 
armhole. That stale, clinging ‘‘armhole 
odor” is actually the way you smell to 
everyone who comes close to you! 


No matter how carefully you deodorize 
your underarm, if any moisture collects 
on the armhole of your dress, you will 
always have an unpleasant ‘armhole 
odor.” 


And every time you put on your dress, 
the warmth of your body will bring out 
the same embarrassing odor in a few 
minutes! 


There is no short cut to underarm 
daintiness. Cream and stick deodorants 
tempt some women, because they are 
easy and quick to apply, but they are 
made to deodorize only. When you realize 
they cannot stop perspiration, you under- 
stand why more and more women take a 
few extra minutes to use Liquid Odorono. 


They have learned that the only sure 
way to sweetness is through complete 
underarm dryness. 


Made by a physician 


Odorono was made 23 years ago by a physi- 
cian for his own use. Your doctor will tell 
you it has absolutely no harmful effect. 








RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Inc. 
Dept. 6-Z-5, P.O. Box 2320, Montreal, Canada. 


I enclose 8¢ for generous-sized bottles of both Instant 
Odorono and Regular Odorono and leaflet on complete 
underarm dryness. 


Name 


Address 


Women use millions of bottles yearly. It 
simply draws the underarm pores together 
—it does not dry them up or injure them in 
any way. When you use Odorono, your 
underarm perspiration is gently diverted to 
other less confined parts of the body where 
it can evaporate quickly without causing 
you offense and embarrassment. 


Worth the few extra minutes 
Ope requires a little time to dry 


—but it is well worth it! Because it ends 
all uncertainty and all worry. Make Odorono 
a habit and you will secure complete free- 
dom from stale “armhole odor’’! 


You'll have no need of dress shields that 
slip and bulge. You will never be humiliated 
by unsightly stains on your dresses and coat 
linings. You will always be fresh, sweet and 
sure of your charm. 


Odorono comes in two strengths. Regular 
Odorono (Ruby colored) requires only two 
applications a week. Instant Odorono (Col- 
orless) is for especially sensitive skin or for 
hurried use—to be used daily or every other 
day. You will want to have both kinds in 
the house—for night or morning use. 


Both are on sale at the toilet goods count- 
ers of all drug and department stores. To 
discover for yourself the great relief and the 
new assurance and poise that Odorono gives, 
send for the samples of the two Odoronos 
and the leaflet on complete underarm dry- 
ness offered below. 


YOU CAN AVOID ALL RISK of moisture, stains 
and humiliating “armhole odor’’ by gently clos- 
ing the underarm pores with Liquid Odorono 
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NAIL POLISH. 
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Here’s a “Better Nail ‘Polish 


—and TWICE AS MUCH 


for your money! 


Moon Glow’s popularity started in Holly- 
wood, but now it’s just sweeping the country. 
It is easy to see why. 

THE POLISH WEARS BETTER — THE LUSTRE 
LASTS LONGER. Women everywhere are 
changing to Moon Glow Nail Polish because 











“Mother, this isn’t like you. You never 
wanted to discourage young people, you—”’ 

“IT asked because I wanted to know.” 

“Well,” said Sam. “I suppose by that 


'time we'll have built up a lot of mutual 


associations and memories and—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” she said. “Yes, yes. 
And she began to sob. 

He took her in his arms. 

“Mother, you mustn’t take it that hard. 
You’re not losing me—”’ 

“No, no,”’ she cried. “I’m glad for you, 
lad. You don’t know how glad I am. I’m 
crying. . because of. . something. . . 
else.” 

And Sam was alone on the deck. 


” 


JANET SEARCHED everywhere for Jim. 
She found him at last in his cabin. He was 
sitting at his table with a glass of Scotch 
before him, and he was writing in a book. 

“Hello, dearest,’’ he said. ‘‘Didn’t know 
I kept a journal, did you? You may see 
today’s entry if you want to.” 

Her eyes fell to the open page and she 
saw: 

“September 1. This is the happiest day of 
my life. . .” 

She slapped her hand down on the page 
and covered the rest of the entry. 

“Tear it out, Jim. Tear it out. It isn’t the 
happiest day of your life. I’m not coming 


with you, I’m not.” 





Oh, Those 
Golden Slippers 


(Continued from page 25) 





the top shelf to the next to the top one and 
sudsed and wiped dry the top. William was 
fidgeting about the house. This was his hour 
for piano practice. 

Empty, dusty fruit jars, collared by up- 
standing rubber rings. But far back on the 
second shelf Dulcie found a jar that wasn’t 
empty. A quart jar of pickled peaches! 
Dulcie held it in her hand and again she was 


it is a finer, superior blend of polish. It | forced to swallow repeatedly. Golden yellow 


will not chip— it will not crack, peel, fade 
or streak. Moon Glow outmodes other 
blends of nail polish. 

FASHION'S SMARTEST SHADES—Take your 
pick of any of the eight enticing colors of 
Moon Glow clear or cream polish. They 
were created to match or harmonize with 
the colors of ANY lipstick or rouge. 
YOUR MONEY'S WORTH — The large bot- 
tle of Moon Glow Nail Polish costs you only 
35 cents, and for it you get two to three 
times as much polish as you have been 
accustomed to getting for any similar price. 
And, to make for even greater economy, 
Moon Glow wears longer and keeps its soft, 
moon-like lustre for many more days. 

NO WONDER Moon Glow has become one 
of the country’s fastest selling nail polishes. 
No wonder department stores and good 
drug stores from coast to coast feature it. 
Go to your favorite toilet goods counter and 
get this large size bottle of better polish for 


35 cents. 
Send for Sample 


We will be happy to send you a trial size 
bottle of any one of Moon Glow’s eight 
smart shades. Simply mail the coupon 
below. 


Moon Grow 
Nail Polish 


‘ 
| John A. Huston Company, Ltd. | 
1 40 Caledonia Road, Toronto. 

Please send generous trial bottle Moon Glow Polish | 
1 ( ) cream ( ) clear. I enclose 10¢ (coin or | 
| stamps) for each shade checked. ( ) Natural ( ) 

Medium ( ) Rose ( ) Blood Red ( ) Carmine | 
J ( ) Coral ( ) Tomato Red ( ) Platinum Pearl. i 
I DUOUNS occ ccvcrbcccscnsdedadbeecccsnvccecececccce | 
| Bt. and NO. occccccevesevcsescccecccmpesececeves | 
! CUD su.dd ca co ccsevdabeneties Province. .....sss0 I 


of peach imprisoned in amber. 


“|. And lucent syrops tinct with 
cinnamon... .” 


As Dulcie held them, her mind knew all 
the scheming depravity of a criminal. She 
couldn’t eat them here with William at 
large. But she could eat them in her room, 
wrap the seeds in paper, put them in her 
coat pocket and throw the seeds away when 
she went out. She could return the empty 
jar without William’s suspicions because in 
Dulcie’s room there were some invalid ferns 
on which the doctor’s wife and Dulcie were 
always pouring tea, or other recommended 
liquids. 

Dulcie listened for William’s “‘one-and, 
two-and, three-and,’’ and scampered up to 
her back bedroom and bolted the door. The 
doctor’s wife often bragged that William 
told her everything. And the Mother’s 
Helper knew to her sorrow that William did. 

The first two peaches were delicious—firm 
and sweet and spiced. The next two began 
to taste awfully strong of cloves. The fifth 
decided Dulcie that she had a sufficient 
number of pickled peaches for the rest of her 
life. But there were two more left. Dulcie’s 
mind was helter-skeltering about for some 
disposal of them. 

She couldn’t take them out of her room 
because William was even now rattling at 
her door wanting her to trim a hangnail. 
And this back bedroom was not wholly 
Dulcie’s back room. Besides the invalid 
ferns, the doctor’s wife hung heavy coats in 
this closet so as not to crowd her own. She 
kept her sewing and knitting litter here. No 


' drawer or closet shelf was sacred enough to 


“But you said—”’ 

“T said that I was forty.”’ 

“And I told you ‘ 

She patted his hand and tried to smile. 

“I forgot to tell you, my poor dear, that 
no matter what your age, you will never be 
more than a charming and _ precocious 
twenty-five.” 

And she turned and fled. 


JIM SUYDAM did not come ashore with 
them. He explained affably that now he had 
his sea-legs he was going to use them for an 
immediate trip to the West Indies. He | 
would see them all again some day. 
Janet ran up the path to the house and 
fell into Randall’s arms. 
“Have you been happy, dear?” she asked. | 
“Perfectly.” | 
“Get the equation?” 
He nodded. 
“T bet I can solve it.” 
“Never,” he said, proudly, kissing her | 
cheek. And when they were in the room 
alone, he looked in her eyes and held out his 
arms. She crept into them and sighed. 
“It’s over,” she said. ‘‘Jim’s gone, and | 
the kids will be married and gone before we | 
know it, and then we can start living again.”’ 
““Didn’t you have a good time?” he asked. 
““Yes,’’ she said, ‘I did. I had a wonderful 
time. It was my last week-end with youth, 
and thank God it’s over,” 





house a quart mason jar with two incrimin- 
ating peaches in it. 

Just as Dulcie stood in sickish indecision, 
the telephone on the stair landing rang. 
William yelled triumphantly, ‘‘Now you got 
to come out to answer it.” 

Only one course was left to Dulcie. She 
gulped down the other two peaches while 
the telephone pealed. Ugh! they were sticky 
and peachy and vinegary. The “syrop” 
went on the ferns. Dulcie had to swallow 
hard to keep the last peach down as she 
hurried to answer the telephone. 

It was the doctor’s wife calling from the 
grocery store two blocks away. She was 
coming right home. Could Dulcie tell her if 
they needed bread? Dulcie could. Would 
Dulcie hurry and set the table for an extra 
guest. The doctor was bringing home 
company. 

Dulcie replaced the receiver. The stair 
landing was swimming dizzily; and, as she 
descended the stairs to the kitchen, each 
step rose part way up to meet her feet. 

Then a high soprano whirlwind in the 
kitchen. Hurry, Dulcie, hurry! This was 
the evening the doctor’s wife and the 
doctor were to go to the Bennet Sturbers. 
The Bennet Sturbers were hardily ensconced 
at the top of the social ladder and she never 
mentioned them without an Oh-isn’t-this- 
wonderful flutter in her voice. And this 
evening the doctor would bring home this 
tiresome nephew of his, Michael Barth. 

“Open this salmon, Dulcie.” Dulcie 
gripped the sink tightly against an uprush of 
nausea. All other Barths, who were the 
doctor’s wealthy family, rated lobster or at 
least crab; but not this young medic. He’d 
never amount to a thing. Here, this lace 
tablecloth. His mother had begged him to 
study economics and finance so as to occupy 
a seat in the Barth Brokerage. He was 
simply making a mess of his life. 

The kitchen was hot. And the doctor’s 
wife kept prodding Dulcie with her hands 
and her voice. Watch the toast. You’d 
think when he saw there was no money in 
this silly research stuff. Hand me the salad 
dressing. 

The canned green bean salad and the 
creamed salmon were ready and the doctor’s 
wife fluffed her hair and went in. ‘‘Pour the 
water, Dulcie.”’ 

Dulcie went through the swinging door 
with the water pitcher. She stood there in 
the doorway and let the door smack her so 
sharply that a splash of water reached her 
chin and then her shoe. Dulcie’s first thought 
was that God had been good to her—for the 
Gavins believed in God and sin and ans- 
wered prayers—to send Joan’s young medic, 








Chatelaine, June, 1935 


OLD FOLKS SWEAR BY 
Safe, All-Vegetable LAXATIVE 





ConstipationCeased 
To Be a Problem 


20 YEARS AGO 


O TRYING “after 40” 
intestinal sluggish- 
ness for them! Safe, all- 
vegetable Nature’s Rem- : 
edy (NR Tablets) are their secret for keeping fit, 
free from the headaches, biliousness, colds, and 
conditions that distress so many older people. 
It means so much to you, to use the right 
laxative. One that treats the system kindly— 
containing no phenol derivatives. One that 
works right with, not against, nature. One 
that cleans the whole intestinal tract, yet with 
gentle, natural action. Altogether they spell 
one thing—an all-vegetable laxative. Any doc- 
tor will tell you. A fair trial of Nature’s Remedy 
will convince you. That vigorous, refreshed 
feeling—the clear head, the improved diges- 
tion, the sense of well-being, tell the story. 
Plus the fact that you don’t have to increase 
the dose, for they’re non-habit forming. The 
box of 25 tablets only 25c at any drug store. 


1935 Calendar-Thermometer, beautifully de- 
signed in colors and gold. Also samples TUMS 
and NR. Send stamp for postage and packing 


to The Lewis Medicine Co., Desk 201-HAA, 67 Crawford 
Avenue, Windsor, Ontario. 





OMORROW 
ALRIGHT 





NR TO-NIGHT ° 25‘BOX 


4 Quick relief for acid indigestion, 





SST 
“TUMS sour stomach, heartburn. Only 10c. 
—$—_—— 





Blondes 


why be blind? 


ON’T shut your eyes to the fact that blonde 

hair requires special care. Its texture ic so deli- 
cate that ordinary shampoo methods may Cause it 
to fade, streak or darken. 

Yet now it’s easy to keep blonde hair always 
lovely. For there is a wonderful shampoo, called 
Blondex, especially made for blonde hair only, that 
will bring out all its rich, golden beauty. Helps keep 
light hair from darkening. Brings back the true 
golden sparkle to dull, dark, faded and streaked 
blonde hair. Not a dye. No harmful chemicals. 
Leaves hair soft, fluffy, silky without using any 
special rinses. Used by millions of blondes. Made 
in Canada. Get Blondex today at any good drug or 
department store. 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE! 
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form your eyes into entrancing pools of loveliness, 
instantly, with Maybelline Eyelash Beautifier. 
Non-smarting, tear-proof, harmless. Black, Brown 
or Blue. 75c at all toilet goods counters. Distrib- 
uted by Palmers, Ltd., Montreal. 
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Chatelaine, June, 1935 


A bustling member of the Pep Club 
brought them ices. Could it be eleven- 
thirty already? For there was Forrest 
Thomas looking diligently for the girl he had 
brought. He came to the balcony stairs and 
sent searching glances behind the few palms. 
Dulcie never moved and the stage setting 
against the wall held her in shadow. 

The look on Forrest’s face as he turned 
to go back down the steps, watch in hand, 
said plainly: “I told her I had to leave at 
eleven-thirty sharp so as to get the mush- 
room delivery car in the garage.”’ 

Why, Forrest was starting toward the 
door. Dulcie thought: “If I lean over the 
balcony and yoo-hoo he’ll see me.’’ But she 
didn’t move. She watched him go out the 
door . . . The crackling of her burning 
bridge behind her sounded for a minute 
frightening in her ears. Even then she 
might have started to run across it, but 
Mike was saying, ‘‘I’d like to be around you 
alot. You wouldn’t prod, would you?” 

“‘No,”’ she breathed. The music was play- 
ing what her heart was murmuring, “I’ll 
string along with you.” 

Dulcie felt a cold chill slip down her spine 
under the bartered-for dress. The owner of 
the dress in her newer silver-tissue was 
coming up the balcony steps. Dulcie said 
hastily, ‘““Maybe we’d better get back in 
circulation.” 


SHE STOOPED to wedge her feet into the 
gold brocaded implements of torture. “‘I 
can’t get my feet into them,” she said 
panicky. ““They’re swelled like everything.” 

Michael Barth stood up, fumbled through 
pockets and produced a knife. “‘I’ll pry up 
that centre strip and I'll bet they'll be 
looser.” 

But Joan Thornsberry was upon them. 
She was not a Hepburn type now, but merely 
Joan Thornsberry with a disposition in- 
herited from her mother who threatened, at 
least every three months, to leave her 
husband. 

“If you don’t mind,” she said to Michael 
Barth, “I’d rather you didn’t mutilate my 
sandals.’”” And to Dulcie, “I saw your 
worthy young hero go off without you. 
You're a pushy little thing to chisel my dress 
and slippers and then try to chisel Mike.” 

Mike said bewilderedly, yes; and gruffly 
to Dulcie, ‘“‘Whose shoes are these? Why 
didn’t you tell me they were borrowed?” 

“I didn’t borrow them,”’ she said defiantly. 
“I traded her a sonnet for wearing the dress, 
and another sonnet—I had to sit up all night 
to write it—for wearing the slippers.”’ 

“Two measly little sonnets,’’ said Joan. 
“Old Peck looked at me like he thought I 
was clucky when I handed that last one in- 
that one about dreams and grabby hands 
didn’t even make sense.” 

“Dreams and grabby hands . . . don’t 
make sense,”” said Dulcie, in a small voice. 

They were interrupted by the same 
bustling member of the Pep Club, calling 
noisily: ‘‘Say, are you Dulcie Gavin? I gota 
telephone call for you. The lady where 
you're staying—I couldn’t hear very good 
for the orchestra—but something about 
somebody waking up and wanting some- 
thing—”’ 

“It was William,” said Dulcie drably. 
“He wanted a drink. He’s always wanting 
one. 

‘‘And he was hysterical when this some- 
body-or-other came home from somewhere. 
You're to come on home.”’ 

The lights in the Engineers’ Hall were 
changed to lavender—a moonlight waltz. 
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Joan took Mike’s arm possessively, said: | 
‘This is our dance, Mickey. Come on.”’ 

They moved off together, Mike going 
slowly, thoughtfully. Dulcie sat with pain 
pinching across her chest. Every thought 
was like a tight criss-cross of brocade . 
Mike would always think of her as a pushy 
little thing. And she was! And the doctor’s 
wife was waiting for her. Even if she went 
back to the plains she’d take all her humilia- 
tion and hurt with her as weighty baggage. 

Someone left the door to the fire-escape 
open. A flurry of snow reached in. Dulcie’s 
teeth chattered. She stood up and, in the 
semi-darkness and with the slippers in her 
hand, started toward the door. 

They were clapping for a second encore 
and the lights had changed to rose when she 
bumped into someone who said, ‘“‘Where are 
you going?” 

“IT don’t know.” 

“Well, I do. You’re going home. I’m 
taking you. Joan may not be good at 
sonnets but she has quite a vocabulary. She 
said I was a nincompoop and hopeless and 
she was tired wasting her time on me. She’s 
got someone else to dance with her and take 
her home.” 

Dulcie explained her sniffs; ‘I kind of— 
got a cold.” 

“You need a doctor handy if you keep on 
eating pickled peaches by the quart and 
sitting in a draught in your stocking feet.” 

Dulcie said thickly, as though her throat 
were sore or lumpy: ‘‘You just feel sorry for 
me. And I wanted you to think I was awful 
nice—and maybe necessary.” 

“T think you’re an idiot,” he said. ‘But 
darn sweet. I’m taking you to the dorm. 
We'll stop at Uncle Hal’s just long enough 
to get you some shoes.’’ He wadded the 
gold slippers in his pocket. 

“IT can’t go to the dorm,” Dulcie said, 
“though I know the three girls that have 
the low-ceilinged room on fourth and they 
want me to come in with them. They make 
cocoa there every night. But our wheat 
crop burned out. So I have to be a Mother’s 
Helper.” 

“Listen here, sonneteer, your Mr. Peck 
sat next to me at lunch today. He said that 
when he read the sonnets that were handed 
in, he knew that the one who wrote that 
one about dreams and grabby hands was the 
one he’d like to offer a scholarship to—with 
all expenses paid. Not bad, huh? He said he 
knew no Thornsberry wrote them.” 

Dulcie Gavin was saying, “‘Oh,”’ and then, 
“Oh,” and didn’t know that tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks. For she was laughing. 
Or was she? She laid her head on the tucked 
front of his tux shirt and murmured: “Let’s 
go home now. . . If I walk on my tiptoes 
nobody will know I haven’t got on slippers 
because,” she giggled catchily, “‘Joan’s dress 
is too long for me.” 

“Say, it’s nice!” 

“What?” 

“To have a girl who can giggle and cry at 
the same time.” 

And thus radiant, and overbalanced, and 
on tiptoe, she skirted the dance floor. At the 
door a gust of snow met them. Michael 
Barth turned and scooped up Dulcie and 
green dress. 

“Hang on tight,’ he said. 

“Like a leech,”’ she promised. 

But even before he reached his car, he 
stopped and put his face close to hers: 
“Listen, lamb, how long do you suppose we 
can stick it out without eloping? I’m one of | 
the grabby kind myself.”’ 








with information of vital help to everyone with a garden. 


Are you planning successful window-boxes? Do dogs and cats destroy your plants? 


Are you bothered with summer pests? 


Read Gordon Lindsay's helpful article on page 8 


The essentially helpful garden article this month is crammed 
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HE beauty that may bring romance 
eae what every girl wants these 


| summer days. And that’s what skin sci- 


entists give you in Woodbury’s Facial 
Powder...a new kind of face powder that 
clings for hours...that gives the skin a 
smooth, well-finished look...but that will 
not clog the pores. Woodbury’s adds a 
soft, delicate finish that flatters even 
youth. Yet it keeps the skin in health; 
the pores free to brcathe. You can prove 
this for yourself by making the test de- 
scribed to the right. 


Six flattering shades, fashion-tested. 
Box illustrated, 50¢. Also $1.00, 25¢ and 
15¢ boxes. 


MADE 











MAKE 
THIS EASY 
TEST 


Take a pinch of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Powder. 
Spread it on your fore- 
arm. Do the same with 
any other leading pop- 
ular-priced powder}; 
compare the areas 
they cover. Wood- 
bury’s spreads 60% 
farther.* It adheres to 
the outer surface of the skin, and spreads, 
instead of disappearing into the pores. 
That explains why it does not clog the 
pores, but leaves them free to breathe, as 
skin health requires. Yet it clings to the 
surface for hours, in spite of wind, rain or 
perspiration, and always looks natural. 


* Determined by Gar- Baker Laboratories, Inc., 
New York. 
SEND COUPON FOR SIX DIFFERENT SHADES 


Enclosed find 5c, for all six of the fashion-tested shades ot 
Woodbury’'s Facial Powder and a generous tube of Woodbury's 
Germ - free Cold Cream which aids in overcoming Dry Skin 


5 John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Dept 519, Perth, Ontario 
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City Province 


.. Look for the head and signature, Joka H Woodbury Ltd, on all Woodbury products, 


CANADA 
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BEAUTIFUL LIPS 
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e 
These are the lips that men want to kiss. Never 
coated with paint. They are soft and natural. 
You, too, can have beautiful lips by using 
Tangee. It isn't paint, but has the remarkable 
property of intensifying the natural color in 
your lips. Tangee’s cream base softens dry lips. 
Try Tangee. There are two sizes ..50c and $1.00 
angee Rouge gives the same natural color 
as Lipstick. 


UNTOUCHED — Lips left un- 
touched are apt to have a faded 
look...make the face seem older. 
PAINTED — Don’t risk that paint- 
ed look. It’s coarsening and men 
don’t like it. 

TANGEE — Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, and 
ends that painted look. 








| *4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP: KIT 


! PALMERS LIMITED 


I 750 Vitre St. W., Montreal, Can. 6-35 


| Rush Miracle Make-Up Kit containing miniature 
Tangee Lipstick and Rouge mpact, 

| Creme Rouge and Face Powder. Send l5c 

| (stamps or coin). 

| Name 


| Address 
| City _ Province 
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Famous throats are 
soothed by MELOIDS 





IN PLATFORM, pulpit and 
stage — events that make history, 
MELOIDS play their part! 
Famous British speakers and stage 
artists rely on them to relieve tick- 
ling throat, to clear and strengthen 
the voice. Don’t fail to keep a box 
of MELOIDS handy whenever 
you suffer from colds, sore throat, 
or huskiness. They’re the finest 
throat comfort known! 


Keep your throat clear with 


MELOIDS 





THE GREAT ENGLISH CHEMIST 
sold in Canada only at 


Rexall DRUG STORES 


and 
LIGGETT DRUG STORES 





| him. She’s finally resigned herself to his 
going medical—if he'll just give up chasing 
germs. and cultivate a bedside manner. So 
I’m to aid and abet her.” 

“Oh!” said Dulcie Gavin and had an 
instant’s hurting picture of the doctor who 
had once been eager and restless and far 
planning, and who had failed to cultivate a 
bedside manner. 

The day of the Gridiron dance. 

Dulcie hurried home from classes and 
washed her hair, and set it on aluminum 
curlers she had bought at the five-and-ten. 

The memorandum left by the doctor’s wife 
read: Polish silver. Finish ironing. Dulcie’s 
fingers one-stepped over plated salad forks. 
Oh, she was glad, glad, Michael Barth 
hadn’t looked at her, except as a possible 
appendectomy case, the other night. Then 
she was afraid. Suppose he just looked at 
her and then away. Dulcie’s iron went 
prayerfully slow down shirt fronts. 

Supper was ready. Six. Six-thirty. The 
doctor’s wife. wasn’t home. Dulcie and 
William ate at seven. Seven-thirty. Dulcie 
listened for the step of the doctor’s wife. 
At eight o’clock the telephone rang. The 
doctor’s wife was with a party at the opening 
of the Cherry Lane Club. They had decided 
to stay on and dance. 

““‘But—the Gridiron dance?” 

Hilarity at the other end. The Bennet 
Sturber flutter in the voice of the doctor’s 
wife: “I’m sorry if you’ve planned to go out. 
But I simply can’t get back.” 

Dulcie knew. If the Bennet Sturber crowd 
said stay, she’d stay. She’d laugh in the key 
of C and say: “That maid of mine is always 
wanting to go out.” 

Dulcie stood there quite numbed until 
the tea kettle boiled over on the kitchen 
floor. 

William put on his quilted bathrobe, 
ordered his bedtime tonic. 

“Why do you want someone to stay here 
with you?” Dulcie asked. “Are you 
afraid?”’ 

“‘No, but I like somebody around in case 
I need anything.” 

Dulcie looked at the petulant droop to his 
mouth. Her brother on the ranch was 
thirteen, and he had ridden eight miles for 
help that stormy night her father had 
mangled his hand in the windmill. 

William went to sleep better when her 
light was out. Dulcie sat for half an hour 
in her dark room. Then she tiptoed to his 
door and listened. He was asleep. Stealthily 
and hurriedly in a semi-darkened room she 
detached the aluminum curlers, poked the 
result into shape, twisted herself into numer- 
ous shapes to manage the back fastening 
on the green dress, and plied a lipstick. Oh! 
even with silk stockings the brocade sandals 
were tight! 

She was waiting on the porch so that 
Forrest wouldn’t ring the bell. She ran 
swiftly, yet gingerly out to the mushroom 
delivery-car with its invitation on the back 
window, “Eat Mushrooms for Health.’’ 

Forrest surveyed her critically — her 
breathlessness and layer of curls and eyes 
highlighted with hope. “Isn’t that a pretty 
expensive dress?” 

“It’s borrowed,” she admitted. There 
was no fooling Forrest. 

“Well, I can’t afford evening dress,’’ he 
said righteously, “and I don’t care who 
knows it.” 

Yet even Forrest could not flatten her 
evening—Forrest in his long-wearing tweed 
and his impressing upon her firmly that he 
had to leave promptly at eleven-thirty, 
so as to get this car in the garage before the 
garage closed at twelve. 





YOU CLIMBED steps to Fairyland—to 
Engineers’ Hall, to be exact. He was there. 
There had been a dream of him in a tux. 
Dulcie’s breath didn’t seem to be on hand 
for breathing. Her end-all and be-all de- 
pended on tonight. 

All the while she danced with Forrest who 
counted each step and turn—two glides for 
each corner—she rehearsed the gay and 
| provocative way she’d suddenly appear and 

greet Michael Barth. But when the dance 
was over, and in the outgoing tide of dancers 
she found herself next to him, not even the 
_gayness of green dress or the cocksureness 


of sandals sustained her and. instead of a 
careless ‘“‘Hi, Mickey,’’ she gave a funny, 
breathless, scared little ‘“‘Hello, Michael.” 

“Hello,” he said, and looked at her 
again. For Joan Thornsberry’s green dress 
and the golden flattened leaves and the 
aluminum curlers and the ride in the mush- 
room delivery car, with one window that 
didn’t close, gave her a pixie, nut-brown- 
maiden look. 

“Only,”’ said Michael Barth, “‘this chunk 
of hair isn’t supposed to stick straight up, is 
it? Hold still, I think I know where it goes.” 

They laughed suddenly into each other’s 
eyes. She said, “Neither are these sandals 
supposed to stick straight in. I’ve got 
awfully big feet.” 

“TI wouldn’t hold that against you.” 

The five-piece orchestra started up. He 
stood there absently a minute while Dulcie 
held her breath—because of course, he had 
this dance with someone. But he reached 
out his arms to her, said, ‘“‘Let’s dance.” 

This was dancing! No saying, “‘Now we'll 
turn.’”’ Swift, impetuous. Sometimes lagging 
thoughtfully. Dulcie longed for one of these 
sparkling “‘lines’”’ that other girls had. But 
who could think of anything sparkling with 
the breathlessness of being this close to 
Michael, and the painfulness of sandals 
whose criss-crosses of brocade were like 
bands of steel? 

The music stopped with a mistimed last 
toot. He looked down at her—just as she 
had known he would. He said: “Say, it’s 
nice.” 

“What?” 

“The way you don’t chatter a lot. Most 
girls don’t give themselves a chance to 
soak in.” 

He took her arm with one of his swift 
gestures. The right sandal pinched the 
worse. She let out a small groan. 

“Where have I heard that groan before?” 
he mused. ‘I’m glad it wasn’t an appendec- 
tomy.” 

Dulcie said strickenly: ‘“You weren’t sup- 
posed to recognize me. I wanted to over- 
whelm you with this dress. Ouch!’’ 

“It’s too early for admissions. Come on 
with me.” He led the way up the iron stairs 
to the balcony. Ferns were sparsely set 
about, because ferns cost money, and as yet 
Athletic Association funds were low. But 
they found a nook where newly painted 
stage scenery leaned against the wall, and 
sank down in shadow. “Now kick off those 
slippers,” he ordered, ‘‘before you're pre- 
maturely wrinkled.” 

He pulled a folding chair close to hers. 
Maybe she ought to remind him that 
another dance was starting. But she didn’t. 
She said, ‘‘How do you like it out at State 
Medical?” 

“It’s all right . 


. but what I’m crazy | 


about is cornering some of these stubborn | 


germs. Say, you brought this on yourself— 
can you take it?” 

“*Yes. Only go easy on maggots.” 

He snorted. “‘Do you know that years and 
years ago my Uncle Hal stumbled on to that 
glimmer of light—that maggots in an 
infected wound would clean out infection? 

. . But that old penguin he’s married to! 
Making his lab into a sunroom. Trying to 
make him into one of these My-you’re- 
looking-fine-this-morning doctors!” 

Dulcie said: ‘The Gavins don’t try to 
make people over. They just stick around. 
What about this shy little virus you started 
to tell about?” 

Encephalitis lethargica—sleeping sickness, 
the papers call it. And it was filterable virus, 
wasn’t it? . . . There was another chap at 
Guy’s Hospital in London that had almost 
caught it by its tail once. Maybe some day 
they’d work together. . . 

Dulcie was a saturate solution of happi- 
ness. The green dress trailed clouds about 
her, quite hiding her stocking feet. One 
dance ended, then another. And others. 
They left the encephalitis lethargica to its 
devious and dark ways and talked of little 
nothings and big somethings. How a cold 
shower was such a jolty way to start a day. 
How sonnets and stray dogs just came to 
Dulcie. How Mike’s mother had periodic 
tantrums because he wouldn’t take to 
brokering, and used as a whip-lash, “Look 
at your Uncle Hal—and what a fizzle he is!” 
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Re cael 
Crown of Glory 


Even dull, lifeless hair gleams 

with lustrous loveliness when 

washed with Evan Williams 

Shampoo, the safe herbal hair 

wash. Use “Camomile” for fair 

hair, “Ordinary” for dark hair. 
Sold everywhere. 


Famous for 36 years. Used by 
pretty women the world over. 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


AM POOS 


HE HAIR YOUNG 


KEEP 










BRUSH AWAY 


m.< GRAY HAIR 


and Look \O 






Here is a quick, safe and 
, approved method. With a 
small brush and BROWNATONE you just tint those 
streaks or patches of gray to lustrous shades of blonde, 
brown or black. Easy to prove by applying a little of 
this famous tint to a lock of hair. Cannot affect wav- 
ing of hair. Over mgt I ca years success. Guaran- 
teed harmless. Active coloring agent is purely vegetable. 
If BROWNATONE does not give your gray, 
streaked or faded hair alluring, rich, youthful-appear- 
ing color, your money back. Only 50c. At drug and 
toilet counters everywhere. 


awe 


COMM lel Tl lesa et les la) 
deodorant 


and non-perspirant 


DEW ob honetheng Pe 


@ Dew can be applied any time and you will like its 
quick action. It both deodorizes and stops perspi 
ration instantly. When the simple directions are 
followed, Dew Deodorant will not stain or injure 
delicate fabrics or the most sensitive skin. You will 
like its economy— all you want to use wrist mael ii 


you more than $1.00 a year 
aes A 12 
Generous sizes at all drug 


and department stores 


Mail this coupon in an envelope or 
paste on postcard. 


FREE 


Without cost to me, please send sample of instant Dew. 


MARION LAMBERT, INC. (of Conade) LTD. TORONTO... Dept. 133 


COD nentennectecenimenetienninnietiion - 
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You can easily wave your 
hair at the lowest cost ever! 
New improved Wildroot 
Wave Powder, approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Bureau, makes full pint of me 

professional wave set for 15c—three pints for 
35c. Make your own wave set by dissolving 
powder in water. Follow simple directions and 
your hair dries quickly in soft, lustrous waves, 
no trace of dust or flakes. Get a package today 
at drug or toilet goods counters in 2 
Canada. Money back if it 
doesn’t give the best wave , 
you ever had! 





3 € Size Makes 3 Pints r 
15¢ Size, 1 Pint 


WAVE POWDER 


ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 
MONTREAL 


{fire AND ENDOWED BY ona | 


LATE RT. HON. BARON STRATHCONA 
AND MOUNT ROYAL 

Recently enlarged fireproof building, 
thoroughly modern equipment. For 
women students, resident and non-resi- 
dent, preparing for degrees in the 
Faculty of Arts (B.A., B.Sc., B.;Com) and 
in the Faculty of Music. 


A limited number of Scholarships and 
Bursaries, 


Applications should be made early. 


For all information apply to 
THE WARDEN 








Stopped Chronic 
Constipation 


Woman Tells In Legal State- 
ment Before Lawyer How 
Fruit-a-tives Brought 


Her Lasting Relief 


Suffering so badly from_ severe 
chronic constipation that she _ was 
always tired and irritable, Mrs. J. H. 
Laliberte, 7236 Drolet St., Montreal, 
at last got quick relief. She tells how, 
ina statement made under oath before 
a notary so that everyone can besure 
of its truth. Mrs. Laliberte says,—‘“I 
used to be taken with bad spells of 
irritability and lassitude. I could not 
eat right. I did not sleep well and 
could do my work only with great dif- 
ficulty. This condition was due to 
chronic constipation from which I suf- 
fered severely. Nothing gave me relief 
until I tried Freit-etives. Soon after I 
started using them I became regular, 
my headaches and irritation dis- 
appeared. I have lots of energy now and 
can doall my work without'any trouble.” 

Fruit-a-tives have helped thousands 
of men and women as they did Mrs. 
Laliberte. That’s why it is the largest 
selling remedy of its kind in Canada. 
Try Fruit-a-tives for constipation, 
indigestion, sick headaches and kindred 
ills and notice how their tonic effects 


give you more vim and vigor. 

‘Copy of Mrs. Laliberte’s sworn statement 
will oe sent on request. Write Fruitatives 
Limited, Ottawa, Canada. 


FRUIT-A-TIVES—25¢ and 50¢ EVERYWHERE 


| A towel, flung, at a bar, had dropped to the 
floor; he stooped to get it and hung it up 
neatly. There was no soap in the dish over 
the washstand and only a sliver of Sandra’s 
soap, too highly scented for Jim’s liking, in 
the recess behind the tub. 

In their own room he went to stand by her 
dressing table, and staring down on its 
| surface he plucked at a hang nail. Powder 
all over; a lipstick, one of those that shoots 
from a container, half expressed and laid 
down in one of Sandra’s “I must fly!” 
attacks, he saw from its autograph on linen. 
Yellow hair in her brush, an open jar of cold 
cream with a hair pasted to the rim, the 
bureau cover pulled to a ripple, and every- 
| where dust. 

They had thought they could make a 
game of marriage, Jim remembered. He, at 
least, had learned that it was not a game; 
that it was, instead, a serious business in 
which two fallible souls must acquire new 
strength, an ability for day-by-day plod- 
ding; superhuman patience and a knowledge 
of what is fair play. 

Sandra had learned nothing of this, just 
nothing. He looked down with surprise at a 
hang nail that bled. At first she had wakened 
each morning to say a sleepy, thick, ‘‘Shan’t 
I—get your—breakfast, darling?’ and he’d 
always said a tenderly staunch and grateful 
“no.” 

“I was wrong there,” he thought now. 
Women like Sandra could become parasites 
without knowing it. And living on you, 
they would become blind to the fact that 
they contributed nothing; so blind that 
they would rage if a man implied any lack. 
Any half-trained domestic would have fed 
him better and kept his house in better 
shape for a quarter of what Sandra spent, 
he realized. It was enough to her to say, 
“The money simply goes, and goodness 
knows where!” 

It took study to learn how to save money. 
He had made this effort; she hadn't, 
although she was perennially amazed by 
bills, their numbers and the totals in sums 
on them. 

“Of course she had no business training 
and I guess I shouldn’t expect too much,”’ he 
thought now, but this softening was ended 
by his realization that Sandra had made a 
splendid club secretary the year before. 
Keeping house obviously to her mind wasn’t 
a job worthy of consideration, and that 
ended it. 

Now he turned eyes toward the high chest 
of drawers that had been his entirely at first. 
Sandra had come to using the two bottom 
drawers. On this chest stood her framed 
picture, and he inspected it coldly to see an 
arrestingly pretty woman in the set, 
modern, well-tended way; the coiffure and 
haircut of the moment, the wave that every- 
one endorsed. Good oil-waves now, Jim 
knew, cost like thunder. ‘‘But one has to 
keep oneself up, you must admit that, Jim.” 
Sandra could and did say so easily. In the 
portrait her clasped hands on her knees 
showed finger nails, white, now they were 
red. 

Passion was not enough after the first 
year or so; or rather—a fact Sandra and her 
sort did not seem to realize—it was not an 
independent emotion. If a man were decent, 
it was kept alive and tangled with respect. 
And also it was certainly thinned by a man’s 
being underfed and aware of a neglected, 
untidy, uncomfortable house. 

A game, and she had preferred to keep it a 
game and play. 

At first, ‘‘No children, Jim, for a year or 
so,’ and lately, “My dear, we couldn’t 
afford them.” 

They could have afforded them; it was a 
matter of where you chose to spend, of what 
slot you selected for your pennies. 

He settled on the edge of his bed, which 
was made; hers was not. Unmade beds 
always seemed unsanitary to him and he 
disliked touching them and no amount of 
reasoning would wrest from him this feeling 
of repugnance. And here, staring at one of 
the elaborate satin bed covers which he did 
not like-—he liked things that laundered— he 
thought, with a little lift of lips made by a 
seared smile, of his old feeling for her. Once 
he had felt toward her, through her, hushed 
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MERCOLIZED WAX 
Keeps Skin Young 


“.' you busy women who must keep your skin beautiful, inex- 
pensively, we recommend a delightful cream—Mercolized Wax 
—and a refreshing tonic—Saxolite lotion. These two preparations 
comprise a sane and simple home beauty treatment. Mercolized Wax 
is entirely adequate as a cleanser, skin softener and lubricant, anda 
protective make-up base. In addition it 

absorbs any discolorations and keeps your 

skin free from blemishes. To complete the 

treatment use the Saxolite lotion, a 

delightful astringent, mild and refreshing, 

that closes relaxed pores, smooths away 

age lines and gives the skin tone. 

PHELACTINE removes hairy growths—takes 

them out—easily, quickly and gently. Leaves 


the skin hair-free, soft, smooth and clean. 
Phelactine is odorless and non-irritating. 





Chatelaine Service Bulletins 


on Bea uty Culture 
Concise — Authentic — Essentially Helpful 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 
Service Bulletin No. 17 


Which treats with the subtleties of 
make-up 

Not twenty women out of a hundred know 
how to make up effectively. Some overdo 
it; others use the wrong materials. Yet 
the right make-up can give a plain face 
charm—a lovely face character. 

Learn the secrets of make-up, of high- 
lighting, of facial structure, of color and 
texture selection. Learn how to stress 
your best features and make the least of 
your worst. Learn about the make-up 
which is individually yours. Price 10 
cents. 


Dressing ee Ba 


My the Booary Eds 


Qharelaine 


HOW TO BE FRESH AS A 
FLOWER 
Service Bulletin No. 19 


The fastidious details that contribute so 
greatly to a woman’s charm — an invalu- 
able bulletin on charm. Price 5 cents. 


Huw hee 
Fresh as a Flower 

By ohke B Ba 

Ohutehaure 


BEAUTIFUL HANDS 
Service Bulletin No. 15 


Every woman carries her character in 
her hands — so why not have yours beau- 
tifully cared for? A little skilled care 
will keep them lovely through the years. 
Daily care and unusual conditions are 
discussed in this bulletin. Price 5 cents. 
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CHATELAINE SERVICE BULLETINS, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto. 


Please send me your Service Bulletins Nos. ....+seeeeeerseee reece nnnnees 
for which I enclose §. 


Name and 
Address 














av CHOY WAY 


TO PREVENT UNDER ARM 


A DEODORANT THAT'S 
EASY TO CARRY 


IN YOUR PURSE 





Here is something 
that will make your job of keeping 
sweet just twice as easy. It’s a new 
kind of deodorant. No need to spread 
it on or rub it in with the fingers. 
No need to dig into a jar. No wait- 
ing for it to dry, and you can use it 
right after shaving. 


This new deodorant is the size and 
shape of a lipstick—applied as easily 
as a lipstick. A few touches to the 
armpits and you are protected 
against odor for the day. 


Its name? Perstik. And because it 
is the size and shape of a lipstick, it 
is easy to keep in your purse for use 
during the day or evening. If you 
have ever—even for a single mo- 
ment — suspected the presence of 
underarm odor when you are away 
from your boudoir, you will appre- 
ciate having a Perstik with you in 
your purse at all times. 


stores P 


Department 
and druggists through- 
out the world feature | 
Perstik. 50c. Or send — 
10c for trial size to 
“Perstik, 463E Fifth 
Ave., New York City.” 








THE ORIGINAL “LIPSTICK” DEODORANT 
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practise with men whenever possible. Their 
strokes are much harder and they play a 
faster game.” 

“Do you ever beat them?” I asked. 

“Sometimes,” Eleanor said, ‘‘and we often 
give them a run for their money. But when 
we are practising we do not play to win. It 
is much better for anyone trying to improve 
their game to learn new shots or brush up 
weak ones than to try to beat the people on 
the opposite side of the net.” 

“T often wonder,’ I said, “‘just how our 
mothers played tennis in those long skirts 
and frilly blouses they used to wear.” 

“Well,” said Caroline, “they didn’t play 
tennis. They played at it. The days of 
underhand service have vanished. But,”’ she 
continued, “I guess we wouldn’t do any 
better now if we were hampered by so many 
clothes.” 

“Then you prefer playing in shorts?’ I 
asked. 

“I should say so,” exclaimed Eleanor. 
“The less clothes one wears the better. I 
don’t know how I ever played in a skirt— 
even a short one.” 

“It is only common sense,’’ Caroline com- 
mented, “‘to say that the freedom of move- 
ment gained by wearing garments which do 
not hamper one’s actions has done a great 
deal to speed up the game. Can you imagine 
me,” she asked, “flying from one side of the 
court to the other in a skirt around my 
ankles? The same thing goes for swimming 
or any other athletic pastime in which 
women indulge today.” 

“Well, that’s that,” I said. ‘Now to con- 
tinue with the tennis question. Have you 
any more suggestions for a would-be star?” 

“I do know from experience,” said 
Eleanor, ‘“‘that unless a person plays regu- 
larly, every day if it is possible, he will stand 
little chance of ever becoming a first-class 
player. Practice makes perfect, you know,” 
she added, “‘‘and the oftener the better.” 

“And lastly,” interrupted Caroline, ‘‘un- 
less you play the game seriously at all times, 
success will never be yours.” 

The girls nodded their heads in acquies- 
cence. ‘“The women of Canada should be 
proud,”’ I added, “‘that they are being repre- 
sented by two such enthusiastic and hard- 
working girls as you and Eleanor, and I 
know that they will wish you every success 
in your endeavors in the old country.” 

“We will do our best,’’ Caroline said 
quietly, “but it is hard to say just what the 
result will be.’’ 

“By the way, Caroline,” I asked, “as a 
matter of curiosity, I would like you to tell 
me what you consider are the outstanding 
characteristics of Eleanor’s play that have 
helped to make her a success.” 

Caroline looked at her friend and laughed. 
“Don’t blush, my girl, but there are a good 





Child Wife 
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stained by the harsh, false-to-nature hue 
of her lipstick which she used so prodigally. 

He muttered, and turned to the stairs; 
they needed wax; the house was going to 
_ pieces for the lack of small but faithful 

attention. Sandra gave it none and that fact 
| had its weight, he felt, with his loss of inter- 
| est in making repairs. At one time he had 


many things about your play which are par- 


ticularly outstanding. Foremost, I think, is | 


your accuracy in placing your shots. In 
other words, your ability to keep your op- 
ponent on the run while scarcely moving 
yourself has won many games for you.” 

“*Yes,’”’ agreed Eleanor, “if you couldn’t 
move so fast yourself perhaps I might beat 
you now and then. You know,” she added, 
“Caroline tries for everything.” 

“T thought I was supposed to be pulling 
you to pieces,’’ Caroline retorted. “You can 


have a ‘go’ at me ina minute or two. Another | 


feature of your play, Eleanor, is your par- 
ticularly strong forehand cross-court. drive, 


and perhaps the thing that helps your game | 


more than anything is your attitude toward 
the gallery. Crowds do not bother Eleanor 
a bit,” she added, turning to me. ““We might 


be playing on our own courts at six a.m. for | 


all she cares. She is a much steadier player 
than I am,” she concluded. ‘“‘That’s why we 
get on so well together.” 

“As I said before,’’ Eleanor added, 
“Caroline’s ability to move quickly is the 
outstanding feature of her play. She tries 


for everything and often returns almost im- | 
possible shots taking her opponent com- | 
She has a very fast | 
forehand stroke which makes her shots diffi- | 
cult to return. In fact she is an exceptionally | 


pletely by surprise. 


brilliant player.” 

“But,” interrupted Caroline, “I hate play- 
ing in front of people. I am not like Eleanor. 
I can’t forget the crowds.” 


“Yes,” laughed Eleanor, ‘“‘she even talks | 


to herself on the court, especially if she 
makes a bad shot. 
‘Come on, Deacon, this will never do.’ And 
she always accompanies the reprimand with 
a lusty smack on the thigh with her racket.” 
“I never know I’m doing it, though,” 
Caroline confessed, ‘‘and usually next day I 
wonder where the bruises come from.” 


THE GIRLS accompanied me to the door | 


and I turned back to wave at them from the 
gate. They were standing in the doorway 
with their arms around each other's waists 


and I thought to myself that it would be a | 


difficult task to find a finer pair of girls any- 
where in the Dominion. It will be a strange 
thing if they do not make a host of friends 
in the old land. 

Miss Deacon and Miss Young may give 
exhibition games at Edmonton and Winni- 
peg en route to Montreal, where they meet 


Laird Watt and Bob Murray who comprise | 


the male half of the team. Sailing from 
Montreal on June 6, they arrive in London 
two weeks before Wimbledon, which com- 
mences on June 22 and lasts until July 6. 
After the major tournament there, the 
Canadian team leaves for a two-week tour 
in England. Then on July 22-23, they play 
All Scotland at Peebles. Scotland was par- 
ticularly delighted to learn that Canada was 
sending a mixed team to the old country 
this year, and immediately plans to include 
them in tournaments were arranged. On 
July 24, 25 26, and 27th they play in the 
Scottish Championships at Peebles. On July 
29th and 30th they meet the East of Scot- 
land either at St. Andrews or Edinburgh, 
and on July 3lst and Aug. lst, the West of 
Scotland at Glasgow. This ends their tour 
and they sail for home from Glasgow. 


been so eager to keep things up, now he felt 
only that he should. 

Saturday afternoons and Sundays were 
short stretches for the work that heaped 
at home. And “home” wasa lie, he reflected. 
It wasn’t home; it was a place for sleep that 
was drugged and unhealthy from having too 
little sleep; it was a place to stay if someone 
came in. Otherwise you went out. Why, the 
need of constant motion made more of a rut 
than any pause! He hadn't time to think 
the Ames’s house botch came to his mind 
and his crépe mood deepened—and why, all 
this for one woman? 

“I’m sick of it,’ went through his mind 
as he plodded the stairs, feet heavy, bones 
heavy, heart heavier. 


UPSTAIRS AND in the bathroom Jim saw 
a highwater mark that ran around the tub. 


Something like this, | 
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TOO LATE 


FOR A WIFE TO LEARN 


The world is full of women who say to 
themselves,‘‘My marriage was amistake.” 
No scandal. No open break. Just sub- 
mission to a life without joy, without 
hope. 


No wife should let herself become 
faint-hearted about marriage. She should 
go right after the real facts. The days 
when a woman was compelled to use a 

oisonous antiseptic, or none at all, have 
Ssenaaanely passed, 


The truth about antiseptics 


Of course women do not want to use poi- 
sons. Those who do take the risks of such a 
practice are simply living in a past age before 
modern improvements in antiseptics had 
been announced by the medical profession. 
Any excuse for using these poisons disap- 
peared when Zonite was first offered in drug 
stores. 


Doctors now, without reservation, recom- 
mend the practice of feminine hygiene. They 
know that the tragedies are over. They are 
confident that delicate tissues will not be 
burned or desensitized. No lives will be 
ruined by Zonite. 


Zonite is safe, as safe as pure water. And 
Zonite is powerful. Taking carbolic acid as 
the standard for comparison, Zonite is far 
more powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that may safely be used on the human body. 


Also Zonite Suppositories 


Besides the liquid Zonite (three sizes 30c., 
60c., $1.00) there is a newer form, Zonite 
Suppositories. These are $1.00 a dozen or 
35c. a box of three. They are dainty, white, 
cone-like forms which provide continuing 
antiseptic action. Some women prefer the 
liquid and some the suppositories. Others 
use both. 











Be sure to write for “Facts 
for Women.” It is an up- 
to-date booklet giving a 
plain, clear statement on 
the whole subject of 
feminine hygiene. Just 
mail coupon. 






Zonite Products Corporation, Limited 
Ste. Therese, P.Q 

Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below. 


CT Facts for Women 
[_] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 
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A QUICK ACTING 
CLEANER FOR, 


ALL WHITE 
sHOES —1.A¢ 





aL oa aN l 


pT ENASITINE 


STICKS EVERYTHING 
Sold Everywhere at 5‘ 10+ 15 25' 


Beck Gros. & Turner Ltd., Montreal, Can. Agents 


Go to your druggist or department store and 
buy RIT Dye (any color, 15c—2 for 25c). 


Then tell us in a statement of 50 
words or less, why you prefer RIT—1,000 
pairs of Monarch Debutante full- 
fashioned—shadow-free pure silk chif- 
fon stockings—latest Spring shades— 
guaranteed $1.00 value—will be given as 
prizes to 1,000 entrants. There are dozens of 
reasons why you will prefer RIT. RIT comes 
in 33 basic brilliant colors, from which can 
be produced over 50 of the newest Paris shades. 


FAST COLORS WITHOUT BOILING! 
Only RIT offers this advantage! RIT is the 
modern tint or dye—easier and surer—far 
superior to ordinary ‘“‘surface dyes’’ because 
it contains a patented ingredient that makes 
the color os in deeper, set faster and last 
longer. Sold everywhere. 

HOW TO WIN 

1. Write a short statement (under 50 words) 
on why you prefer RIT Dyes and send it 
together with an empty RIT package (or 
reasonable facsimile) and your name and 
address, to John A. Huston Co. Ltd., 38 
Caledonia Rd., Toronto. 

2. Send as many as you wish; contest closes 
midnight June 29, 1935. 

3. 1,000 prizes will be awarded on the 
decision of the judges, which will be final. 
Whether you win a pair of silk stockings or 
not, we will mail to all entrants free of 
charge, our famous booklet—‘‘The A.B.C. 


of Home Rug Making”’. 


TINTS and DYES 
Rit is a convenient 
scored water, eas- 
jer to measure; 
won't sift out of 
the package. 


Use it. 















Some day they would brag of having known 
her. It was—coming. And everyone had 
always said she could have made a success in 
thousands of ways if she hadn’t married. 
Decoration, for instance. And what had she 
from life, as it was printed for her now? The 
answer was a flat nothing. 

Elsa Carter, who found sustenance in 
hushed and rather silly admiration, was now 
warm and snug; she spoke graciously of the 
part. “I feel . . . I understand it!’ said 
Sandra. 

Mrs. Carter breathed. ‘My dear, I know 
you do.” 

“You all—your trusting me with the 
part!” Said Sandra next, “It is—too won- 
derful!” It was stock pattern stuff, and 
cddly enough it is this manner of bromide 
that makes women of the order feel superior 
to their males; finer than their males; alone 
in their love of beauty. 

Unhappily, at this moment, Sandra was 
forced to drag in the delicatessen shop. Elsa 
hadn’t given pause-order to her chauffeur. 

It took Sandra quite a little while to 
extract Mr. Berkheimer from his second 
floor pied-d-lerre and he stamped down the 
stairs rather sullenly. He was a large man of 
German extraction who had his ideas of 
woman’s place and now he registered these 
ideas. 

His wife had cooked dumplings with pigs 
knuckles for her liege lord’s delectation, and 
dumplings, like women, are not improved 
by waiting unduly for a lover’s appearance, 

His silence was of the kind that makes 
others talk too much. 

“You see, Mr. Berkheimer,’’ Sandra ex- 
plained graciously and somewhat nervously, 
after he had opened the shop and had 
switched on the lights, “I was held by a 
little theatre meeting.” 

No word in response. 

“And I have to get my poor husband 
something to eat,”’ she went on, with a full 
display of a manner that usually charmed. 

“T s’pose even your sort have to feed ’em 
once in a while. If you call cold ham feeding 
them. I s’pose you want cold ham again?” 

He was not a politic business man. 

“‘Well, yes, I presume—cold ham,’’ Sandra 
admitted stiffening. Perhaps she had had 
quite a little cold ham lately. She’d been so 
absorbed she didn’t really know what she 
had served. 

“How much?” flatly. 

She told him. -She watched his hands 
weighing it; hands whitened and softened by 
dallying with cold ham; delicatessen hands. 

“And potato salad? You want that, I 
suppose?”’ he probed on. 

She remembered Jim’s plea, “‘Not potato 
salad, Sandra. Not—again.” 

“No, I think a bag of potato chips. And 
some of those pickles I like; you know the 
little ones, and some of that nice cole slaw 
and, Mr. Berkheimer, a pie.”’ 

“What kinda pie?” 

*“‘Mince.”’ 

She remembered, getting into the motor, 
burdened by packets, how Jim had said the 
week before that mince pie always made him 
have indigestion, and her oval chin set. He’d 
have to eat it; his feelings were probably 
imaginative anyway, and with all she had to 
do, how could she think of everything? One 
simply could not, flatly, and that was all 
there was to it. 

It was almost seven she saw with a glance 
over the seat back at the car clock. Jim 
would be wild. He was increasingly difficult. 
Some day she would ask Elsa Carter’s advice 
and help as to how best “‘deal with Jim.” 
She thought of the whispering moment with 
eagerness. 

She did not consider how she would feel 
if Jim spoke to his sex of his disappoint- 
ments in her. ‘“‘It’s all his fault,’ winged 
through her mind too constantly to permit 
that. ‘Every bit of it’s his fault!” 

She would not again buy from Mr. 
Berkheimer when in his shop, she decided. 
No, instead, and with marked hauteur, she 
would turn to one of his clerks; they all 
called her by name and were properly defer- 
ential. Mr. Berkheimer’s attitude, after all 
she’d bought from him! Really! If there 
were another such shop in the suburb she’d 

{Continued on page 76} 








WORLD CRUISER 





HH around the globe from Singa- 
pore to Panama as “The last word 
in luxurious travel’, ““The ship of ships”’, 
the Empress of Britain returns to trans- 
Atlantic service for the Summer. 


SPACE for gracious living, restful 
privacy, world cruise atmosphere, and 
Space to dance, play, full-size tennis court, 
Olympian swimming pool, sun decks! 
Empress of Britain sails from Quebec 
June 15, 29; July 12 and regularly there- 
after, to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
Arrangements have been made to give 
passengers sailing on July 12 a view of 
the British Fleet assembled at Spithead 
for review by His Majesty King George 
V on July 17. 

Also frequent sailings from Montreal or 
Quebec by the Empress of Australia, 
Duchess and Mont ships. 


Full information from your 
own travel agent or any 
Canadian Pacific Agent. 






“Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques ...Good the World Over” 


Ewopress « Britain 





Winter cruises from 
New York: Round-the- 
World, January 9, and 
Christmas and New 
Year’s to West Indies, 
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Mamselle Beauchamp 
makes fine 


Hooked Rugs / 


She learned the art from 
her mother .. . an art 
that has been handed 
down from mother to 
daughter since the days 
of the earliest French 
settlers. Customs and 
handicrafts lost and 
forgotten elsewhere, are 
still retained in Québec 
... in every town and 
village. 


Atmosphere! Novelty. 
That is why the charm 
of Québec never grows 
thin . . . why tourists 
return year after year, 
even after repeated visits. 
Spend your holidays 
with us, in this 
old French Canadian 


province. 


Where to go. - Whattosee 


Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau 
Valley, the Laurentians, the St. 
Maurice Valley, Québec City, 
Laurentide National Park, Lac St. 
Jean and Chicoutimi, Eastern 
Townships, Gaspé and Lower 
St. Lawrence, Abitibi and 
Témiscamingue. 


Are. 


En Route to the Historic Province of 


QOUEBEC 
Cc PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU }_ 
QUEBEC, CANADA 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply 
to r home travel agency, eutomobile 
ah Cheeks of Commerce, railway, 
steamship or bus office; or write Roads 


Dept., Québec City, Canada. 


OS erect ORE 
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gratitude, deep humbleness, a very real love. 
But all this was—gone. 
“She’s a quitter,” he said aloud. 


SANDRA HEWLETT, at the moment, had 
a nagging reminder from under-mind that 
told her she must stop, on the way home, to 
pick up something that would serve as a 
dinner for Jim. The thought was fleeting, 
casual, the merest ripple on churning mental 
depths. The professional trainer, Mr. 
Harold Griggs, had told her that she was 
going to be exquisite in the part for which 
she had been chosen. ‘‘Exquisite! Exqui- 
site!”” He had murmured, closing his eyes 
ecstatically, and shaking his head as he 
spoke. Since that moment she had had to 
suppress a smile compounded of utter bliss 
and the feeling of power. 

The unanalyzed certainty that she 
swayed men, that she had been chosen from 
all the little theatre world to play this magni- 
ficent part, made her pose, awaiting Mrs. 
Carter, who was going to take her home: she 
stood, hands clasped, head thrown back, 
staring at a map that had been pasted high 
on a wall while the room was being used as a 
school. 

Mr. Harold Griggs was demonstrating his 
genius for leadership; a kindly encouraging 
word thrown here or there, with now and 
again, an extremely candid comment that 
somehow proved his approval as true. The 
liar, usually successful with most women, 
knows this blend and he uses it. 

Blaring electrics hung from cords thick- 
ened by clinging dust. - Groups of women 
talked. ‘Darling, you'll be wonderful in 
that part!” “Frank Jones is exactly the 
type, if one can lead him to emotional 
understanding,” more murmurs of like 
order... 

Mr. Harold Griggs turned to Sandra to 
make one of those candid comments that 
Sandra “‘treasured.’’ Those were the com- 
ments she repeated to herself lying wakeful 
in the dark; smiling, thinking of him in- 
creasingly. ‘‘Let me see,”’ he said frowning; 
he studied her full face, stepped back. ‘“The 
profile,’”’” he said abstractedly; she turned, 
keeping her head well thrown back; the 
arch of her throat was lovely she had reason 
to know. ‘Too perfect,’’ Mr. Griggs mur- 
mured as if from pain. He added, “But the 
hairline, that perfect, true, clear cleavage. 
You are, dear little lady, you are making a 
mistake, you are muting that.” 

She said, heart going hard, that she 
would, of course, have a new wave before 
the performance. ‘‘We must discuss that,” 
he stated. “I want to talk with you before 
you do anything. Francois on Chestnut 
Street is very good; he would understand 
your face, its—its delicate meaning.” 

Francois would probably be very expen- 
sive, Sandra realized, but if she had to do it, 
she would, somehow, “Anything you say, 
of course, Mr. Griggs,” she answered in the 
tone that sometimes rises from those who 
kneel before altars. 

“When I was managing Zelda Sears,’’ he 
said now—and Sandra thrilled anew. All 
the women loved to hear of his connection 
with the great Zelda. ‘“‘When I was manag- 
ing Zelda,” he said, “‘I used to tell her man 
how to arrange her hair—difficult profile 
Zelda has and not flawless as you’ve prob- 
ably noticed— Zelda knew I saw her faults, 
studied them. But with you—” 

Someone called him then and he turned, 
unwillingly, Sandra knew; his skilful, linger- 
ing gaze told her that. The unwashed win- 
dows revealed blackness now, in night 
beyond. Sandra glanced at the wrist watch 
Jim had given her at Christmas; too heavy, 
not at all what she’d wanted. He never did 
auite understand. Heavens, it was half-past 
six. But she could make Mr. Berkheimer 
leave his apartment which was above his 
shop, and come down to sell her something. 
He should, without complaint; she bought 
enough of him! 

“Is our leading lady ready to be driven 
home?” called Mrs. Carter with an arch 
smile. 

“Oh, quite, thank you,”’ Sandra answered 
liltingly and with softness of tone that was 
false to her. She swayed a little, moving 
toward the group of which Mrs. Carter was 


one. She was living, living for the first time, | 


and heaven only knew what would come of 
this. Harold Griggs had managed Zelda 
Sears, hadn’t he? Established her? But half 
of Sandra’s conscious mind was concerned 
with the world she knew at that moment; the 
other half dreamed mistily and, to her, 
sweetly. Mr. Griggs managing her, a star; 
studying her profile, frowning at it as he had 
the moment gone by; standing by her dress- 
ing table, while a deft Frenchman clipped 
and cajoled her yellow mop, murmuring, 
‘Ah, we have it!” 

She could come to calling him, ‘‘Harold.”’ 
Now he was entering her dressing room; she 
was saying, ““You may go, Marie, I'll ring.’’ 

He would stand smiling at the banks of 
flowers. ‘Your call will come in a moment,” 
he said, “‘but—I had to look at you.” 

She rose, saying a modest, “Harold, 
will I do?” 

The sullen janitor stamped in to turn 
off the lights. Sandra floated down the 
gritty, narrow stairs with the others; she 
smiled from her dream. She heard vaguely 
the adulation that rises from amateurs and 
rarely from professionals. 

“Sandra, I’m thrilled beyond words at the 
idea of you— being Kitty Brown. It’s too 
—perfect.”’ 

“TI shall work,’”’ she promised with that 
which she felt to be her secret smile. It was 
the one that always made Jim say, ‘“‘What 
the deuce—?’’ He never understood, he 
couldn’t; he was a clod, a lout, an oaf; her 
marriage, there was no use denying it, had 
been . . . a mistake. 

It was cold in the open; the rain had gone 
and a thick mist had taken its place, she saw. 
Hours since she had been in the open. They 
had been slaving over plans since early 
morning. And even now they lingered over 
last words. They thought keen interest, a 
wish to give the suburb something of worth, 
kept them herded. It was, instead, their 
wish to strut their stuff; a hardy and growing 
mania in this age of exhibitionism. 


SANDRA LIKED riding in Elsa Carter’s 
fine limousine, its voice was a hushed purr; 
it and the sable rug, made her feel luxurious. 
She had thought Jim would get on, when she 
married him. She had done that which is 
done by many women, who cheat themselves 
and others, because they do not see truth 
whole. She would have denied, with heat, 
the fact that she had married that important 
man whom she hoped Jim would be, and not 
Jim. But it was true. 

“I must stop at the delicatessen shop, 
Elsa,”” said Sandra. Their association in 
that they called ““The Work” had brought to 
use, first names. Sandra used Mrs. Carter’s 
first name rather more often than was 
necessary. 

She thought of the absorption as ‘‘broad- 
ening,’’ and it was, in a way, setting her feet, 
as it had, where income and genealogy had 
not placed them. 

Elsa Carter said: ‘I think you're per- 
fectly wonderful, darling, to manage that 
little house all by yourself as you do, and 
then—to do on the side, all these important 
things.” 

Sandra answered in the voice she meant to 
make Kitty Brown’s, ‘‘Oh—no!”’ a pulse in 
the voice. ‘I let lots go,” she added cons- 
cientiously. 

“Why not?” asked Elsa with energy rare 
for her. ‘You're doing the important 
things.” 

“I look at it that way, and, Elsa, one 
must occasionally express a certain some- 
thing of self that is hidden, finally killed by 
humdrum ways, if not—expressed.”’ 

“‘How wise!’ Elsa Carter murmured. 

“‘You’ve been an inspiration to me, Elsa,” 
Sandra said now, in half whisper. Oh, life 
was wonderful . . . She saw at the curba 
neighbor, a Mrs. Smith, who walked to the 
cut-rate stores in order to save a penny. 
Sandra inclined her head with something of 
royal languor. 

“One must have something in life,” 
Sandra went on, and she felt that she was 
voicing glittering, new truths. She heard, 
“Yes, yes!’’ 

Sandra saw driving toward them Mr. and 
Mrs. Perkins; again she bowed regally. 
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Afraid of 
Coffee ? 


AS YOUR doctor 

warned you against 
caffeine? Does ordinary 
coffee affect your indiges- 
tion? Nerves? Heart? 
Sleep? Then here is 
good news! 





Switch to Kellogg’s 
Kaffee-Hag Coffee! This 
choice blend of finest 
Brazilian and Colombian 
coffee is 97% caffeine- 
free. Can’t aggravate 
high blood-pressure, can’t 
fray nerves, can’t lead to 
sleeplessness. And _ it’s 
delicious! In removing 
the caffeine by a new 
process, Kellogg struck a 
great discovery. 


Good coffee MINUS caf- 
feine EQUALS mellower 
coffee. 


And that’s what Kaffee- 
Hagis . =. always! 
Cook it strong. Always 
mellow, smooth ; 
never bitter. 


Make a 3-weeks’ test of 
Kaffee-Hag. See how de- 
licious it is, how much 
better you feel. 


Vacuum packed. Satisfaction or 


money returned. At your 
grocer’s . . or send 15c for 
trial can. Kellogg Company of 
Canada Limited, London, 
Ontario. 


flleggs 


KAFFEE-HAG COFFEE 





BABY SCALDED! 


Quick! Get the 
MECCA OINTMENT 


Stop the pain and agony 
by applying Mecca Oint- 
ment at once, Prevents 
inflammation, saves 
tissue destruction and 
quickly starts safe heal- 
ing. eep a supply of 
Mecca Ointment in the 
house to meet all emer- 
gencies. Mecca soothes 
like magic when applied 
to burns and scalds. 


Messe Olmenbelétves “ef 4 
Druggists—25c, 35¢ (tube), 50c and $1.00. 





chances-give 


Your Canary 
the RIGHT 


Food 


BROCK’S 2:23 


ana TREAT 
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Dr. J. W. S. McCullough, Chief Inspector of 
Health for Ontario, who contributes these 
articles monthly, will answer questions sent to 
Chatelaine concerning the care of babies. A 
stamped, addressed envelope should be en- 
closed if a private answer is desired. 


A MONTHLY SERVICE 


Free pre-natal and post-natal letters are avail- 
able by writing to the Mothercraft Service of 
Chatelaine. These are issued by the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare through 
its Child Hygiene Section and the Department 
of Public Health. 





Answer—Two factors are involved in the 
taking of colds. The first and most impor- 
tant is the state of resistance of the child. 
This depends on the kind of diet, amount of 
sleep, fresh air and exercise in the sunshine 
that the child gets. Chilling of the body 
lowers resistance. The child may be dressed 
too warmly for vigorous playing. He opens 
his clothes and gets chilled, or he may get 
his feet wet, or he may go from the hot house 
into cold air. 

The other factor is exposure to colds. 
Children should be kept away from parties 





We That 
Are Strong” 


(Continued from page 17) 





had. My friends and I had wonderful times 
in that old car.” 

James’s gaze was on the machine. 

“If you had this, it would help you to for- 
get, wouldn’t it?’’ His voice seemed to hold 
surprise at the thought and, was it possible, 
a certain boyish, adventurous hope. The 
pretty person girlishly put an arm through 
his, and Mrs. Winton found herself doing 
an amazing thing. 

She had stepped out of the limousine. 

“Good morning, James,”’ she heard herself 
saying pleasantly. He jumped, and his face 
reddened until she would have run if she 
could. 

“A beautiful show,’’ she continued, turn- 
ing from one to the other brightly. 

“Quite,” James rumbled; then, reaching 
for poise in a way that his mother-in-law 
could not but admire, he said: 


“Mrs. Winton, may I present Mrs. 
Wetherill—a client of mine,’”’ he added hol- 
lowly. 


Mrs. Winton smiled. 

‘James has such delightful clients. Being 
only his mother-in-law I don’t meet many.” 

She turned to the limousine briskly. 

“Remember our old one, James, and isn’t 
this an improvement? But you, Mrs. 
Wetherill,” facing squarely now the foreign 
model, patting its Alice Blue surface, “‘prefer 
this, I believe.” 

Out of the corner of her eye, she saw the 
reddened mouth settle into a line. 

There was a pause. James rallied. 

“Mrs. Wetherill has been accustomed to 
this car. Her husband gave her one.” 


and large assemblies in winter and they | 


| 
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should get to bed early. 

A preventive diet for colds must include 
the five essential articles of food, viz., milk, 
meat, eggs, vegetables and fruit. 

The children must have plenty of sleep, 
be properly dressed, and the temperature of 
the house should not exceed 68 degrees 
Fahr. The air of the house should be kept 
moist, and persons with colds should be 
avoided. At the first sign of cold the child 
should be put to bed and given an enema or 
milk of magnesia, and if there is fever the 
doctor should be called. All children should 
have cod-liver oil in the fall, winter and 
spring. The proper food will supply calcium. 

Green stools are not of great significance 
unless accompanied by other symptoms. 


At six to nine months the breast-fed baby 
may be given two rounded tablespoonfuls of 
cooked cereal at 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. with 
milk, three ounces, water one ounce, and a 
little granulated sugar poured over it. The 
milk mixture should be boiled for three 


minutes, 
* & ” 


Question—My baby girl, three weeks 
old, is breast-fed and is also using a formula 
of one-third milk, two-thirds water and corn 
syrup boiled. Does this cause constipation? 
What should I do? Please send Baby Book.— 
(Mrs.) F. O’C., Ashern, Man. 


Answer—Why not stick to the breast 
alone? The more you use the breast the 
freer the secretion of milk. 

If you must use a bottle, the formula at 
one month is: 

Milk, 12 oz., Water, 12 oz.; Granulated 
sugar, 2 level teaspoonfuls. This is for the 
24-hour period, at three-hour intervals. 


Halve or quarter this amount as required. |’ 


Lactose and corn syrup are more laxative 


than granulated sugar. Boiling makes milk | 


more digestible. I send Baby Book. 


“Oh,” Mrs. Winton sighed. ‘What a 
generous husband you must have.” 

“Had,” sharply corrective. 

“Oh, my dear,”’ sympathetically, “a 
widow, and so young. Well, I’ll be on my 
way, I guess. I’m surfeited with machin- 
ery.” 

She hesitated a fleeting second and James 
being James, always a gentleman, filled in 
the breach. 

“T’ll call a taxi for you.” 

“IT wouldn’t interfere with your engage- 
ment, James.” 

“It was convenient for Mrs. Wetherill to 
meet me here for a moment on business,”’ 
stiffly. “If you can,” turning to his client, 
“I will arrange to be at my office tomorrow 
at three to finish it up.” 

He bowed and placed his hat squarely on 
his head. 

The blonde eyed Mrs. Winton and her 
lips curved unpleasantly. She seemed about 
to speak, but merely nodded and turned on 
her heel. Her face had lost some of its 
freshness. 


MRS. WINTON trotted beside her son-in- 
law’s long strides. She experienced a slight 
sensation of vertigo. Through the building 
and on to the street he led her. They were 
in the sunlight at last, with no spoken word. 

A taxi drew up to the curb and Mrs. 
Winton stepped in. She felt like crying. 
James had always disliked her airy facetious- 
ness, she knew, while he had merely bored 
her. She leaned forward impulsively. 

“Alix worries me. She looks so tired. 
Society, four children and—”’ 

The cab started. She waved in her most 
friendly manner. 

James stood, a lonely fifty-year-old figure, 
on the sidewalk. James, who never had had 
much fun. ° 

She sank back, sorry, and shut her eyes, 
but Alix’s face spoiled the darkness—Alix 
who pretended to depend on no one, but who 
would never find sunshine again were her 
husband to shadow it. To her mother, for 

{Continued on page 714 
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HE’S “QUIET AS A MOUSE” “oA 


LATTER ... bang... crash... 

what a din one small boy can 
make! Hard on your ears, yes—but 
proof that there’s no need to worry 
about the young Indian’s health. 

Worry—rather—on the day he’s 
“quiet as a mouse.” When the house 
is ominously still . . . the toys lie 
neglected on the floor. 

Then, you may be sure—some- 
thing is wrong! It may be one of a 
dozen things. Perhaps a cold is com- 
ing on; perhaps his stomach is upset. 
. . . Or—most likely of all—he may 
be constipated. 


90% of all children affected 
Even though your child is “regular,” 
his elimination may not be thorough. 
90% of all children, doctors have 
found, are affected by constipation. 
Your safest course, when a youngster 
becomes dull and droopy or irritable 
and rebellious, is to give a laxative. 

But—give a child’s laxative. Give 
Castoria! It will never cause painful 
cramps nor act so severely that the 
system has difficulty reestablishing 
its normal regularity. 


Made especially for children 
Castoria is made especially for chil- 


ON THE DAY 
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dren. Ask your doctor about it. He 
will tell you that it contains no harsh 
purgatives, no narcotics—only such 
ingredients as are suitable fora child’s 
growing body. And children take it 
gladly ... they like its pleasant taste. 


Keep a bottle of Castoria always 
in the house. . . from the time your 
oldest child is born until the young- 
est is 11 years old. Give it for con- 
stipation, acid stomach, flatulence 
... for colic due to gas, for diarrhea 
due to improper diet, and as the first 
treatment for colds. The family-size 
bottle is most economical. 


CASTORIA 


The Children’s 
Laxative 











Oh darn! Darn! Double-darn! 
Every time I get him part way up, 
he falls down again! I'd like to 
break his old ladder in a trillion 
pieces! I will not be quiet—and 


I won’t be good! I’m mad!”’ 





“Bath-time? ... Oh... Well, 
that’s different. Will you let me 
spank the water—and poke a hole 
in the soap? And.do I get some 
soft, smooth Johnson’s Baby Pow- 
der all over me afterward?’’ 





“Hurray! When I’m under that 
dandy powder shower I could just 
squeal for joy. And I never have a 
rash or a prickle or a chafe, do I? 
What do I care if things go wrong 
in my work!” 





“I’m Johnson’s Baby Powder... 
and wherever I go, babies forget 
their troubles! For I keep their 
skins smooth and soft as satin— 
I’m satin-soft myself! I’m made 
of finest imported tale—no gritty 
particles as in some powders. No 
zinc stearate or orris-root either. 
Your baby will appreciate John- 
son’s Baby Soap and Baby Cream, 


too!”’ 
Send 10c (in coin) for samples 


| of Johnson’s Baby Powder, 
Baby Soap and Baby Cream, 


Gohrnsomse foherson ima 


JOuNSON'S Accby POWDER 


MADE IN CANADA 
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Chatelaine’s Baby Clinic 
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THE 
COMMON 
ERUPTION ~ - 
TROUBLES 


mother should possess a 

knowledge of the symp- 

toms of the common erup- 
tive diseases, the “catching” 
diseases of childhood. The 
common belief is that children 
should have these affections 
and gec over them. This is an 
erroneous idea. A better one 
is to prevent the child having 
them. Knowledge of the early 
signs of these affections is the 
surest step in the prevention 
of their spread to others in 
the family. 

Scarlet fever, also called 
scarletina, has usually a sud- 
den onset marked by sore 
throat and a rash of scarlet 
points or dots most promin- 
ent on the trunk of the body, 
the arms and legs, beginning 
at any time after the onset of 
symptoms up to forty-eight 
hours and thereafter. The 
pulse is rapid in proportion to 
the temperature. Another 
sign is a dark line which ex- 
tends across the flexure of the 
elbow. This, called Pastia’s 
sign, is present in practically 
every case of scarlet fever. 
The Schultz-Charlton blanch- 
ing test will also distinguish 
the rash of scarlet fever from 
rashes of doubtful origin but 
this is a matter for the doctor. 
In addition there may be 
vomiting, a convulsion or a 
strawberry tongue, but a child 
becoming suddenly ill with 
sore throat, fever and rapid 
pulse, a punctuate rash on 
the body and a persistent 
dark line across the flexure of 
the elbow may confidently be 
said to have scarlet fever. 

German measles, also called 
Rubella, is a trifling disease, 
sometimes strikingly resemb- 
ling scarlet fever and at other 
times just as strikingly simu- 
lating measles. It appears to 
exist chiefly for the purpose 
of giving the doctor grey 


T ISimportant that every 


hairs. If we see a little patient 
who, with little if any prelim- 
inary disturbance, has broken 
out with a generalized macu- 
lar or erythematous rash, 
pink in color, accompanied by 


Conducted by 


J.W.S. McCullough 
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catarrhal symptoms and a 
moderately red throat, it is 
probably a case of German 
measles. If, in addition, the 
chain of post-cervical glands, 
those at the back of the side 
of the neck, and the gland at 
the tip of the mastoid are 
swollen and a little tender, 
the diagnosis ot German 
measles is almost certain. 

Measles, also called Mor- 
billi and Rubeola, is one of 
the commonest and most 
“catching” of the communi- 
cable diseases, particularly in 
the early stages. The three 
main features of measles are 
a catarrh or cold, fever, and 
a dark red rash. The nose 
runs freely, the eyes water 
and are sensitive to light; 
there may be _ hoarseness, 
bronchitis and cough. The 
fever often reaches 102 de- 
grees Fahr., drops to normal 
in the mornings and ends on 
the fourth day. In other cases 
the fever is slight and in 
others the fever rises from the 
first and continues until the 
rash makes its appearance, 
namely, on the fourth day. 
The rash, a dusky red, ap- 
pears not only on the skin but 
also on the mucous mem- 
branes. A distinctive sign is 
the Koplik spot. It resembles 
a tiny flake of milk curd on 
the lining of the cheeks, just 
opposite the molar teeth. 
From this point similar spots 
spread all over the inside of 
the mouth. The Koplik spots 
appear from twenty-four to 
seventy-two hours ahead of 
the rash and continue as long 
as the rash is developing. 
They are seen in every case 
of measles. 

{Continued Next Month} 


The Question Box 


Question—My boy, aged 
six, is very susceptible to 
colds in head and chest. Teeth 
and tonsils are in good condi- 
tion. Adenoids were removed 
last year. What could I give 
to prevent these colds? What 
will cause a breast-fed baby 
of four months, weighing six- 
teen pounds eleven ounces to 
have green stools? There is 
no colic. How soon may I 
give the baby cream of wheat? 

{Continued on next page } 
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LIFES LITTLE, TRAGEDIES 


Py co 


on dear !! tus is 
4HE THIRD TIME 
THIS THREAD HAS 
BROKEN IN 10 MINUTES! 





... SEW IT WITH BELL THREAD* 
uch thing as 


There's no s' *‘a good 
break’’ when it comes to sewing ma- 
chine thread . . . And there's no need 
to put up with the annoyance and 
delays of thread that breaks easily 
when you can use Bell Thread at no 
extra cost. Bell Thread has a superior 

sh that prevents ‘‘snarling.'' Tests 
prove that it has extra strength, too 
- « » and those are just the qualities 
you want in buyin 


ing thread. 
BELL THREAD CO., LTD., Hamilton, Ont, 
















= CONTROLLED 
FEEDING 


Electrically pierced, Aristo 
Nipples provide a positive 
even food flow. Aristo 
Nipples are non-collapsible 
‘} and,eing pure transparent 
gum rubber, can be repeat- 
edly sterilized in boiling 
water without injury. 


The Canadian General Rubber Co. Limited, 
Galt, Ont 
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VELVEETA IS OUR 
MOST FAVORITE CHEESE, 


ISN'T IT, MOM? 
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AND THE BEST KIND 
FOR YOU, SWEETHEART 


~*~ vDigestible as 


in cheese 


i rich, lingering savour of finest Canadian 
Cheddar plus easy digestibility, plus a wealth 
of food values you don’t ordinarily get in cheese 
—that’s Velveeta! 

For food scientists and expert cheesemakers 
worked side by side to produce this unique cheese. 
Together they found a way to restore to Canadian 
Cheddar the valuable nutritional elements of 
milk which are lost in ordinary cheesemaking. 
And they discovered a way to make Velveeta as 
digestible as milk itself! 

That’s why Velveeta is such an ideal food for 
children. It tempts them to take the precious 
nutrients they need for health and growth. 
Spread creamy, golden Velveeta on crackers for 


between-meal snacks. Or chill Velveeta in your 
ice box and cut good generous slices for luncheon 
sandwiches. Put the sandwiches in the broiler, 
if you like, and see how perfectly and quickly this 
delicious Cheddar toasts! 

You really should try Velveeta Sauce on vege- 
tables and sea food and eggs, too. Simply cut 
Velveeta in small pieces, melt it with a little milk 
in the double boiler—and there you have a 
smooth, golden cheese sauce that pours like rich 
cream, just the thing for late suppers. 

Get a package of delicious Velveeta today. See 
how your whole family enjoys it. All up-to-date 
grocers have Velveeta. Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company, Ltd., Montreal. 





milk itself! 


This advantage—easy digestibility—— 
makes Velveeta especially fine for 
children. Doctors also recommend it 
highly for the following reasons: 


V Because of its balanced calcium and 
phosphorus, Velveeta is a safeguard 
against unsound teeth and bones. 


Velveeta is rich in Vitamin A. This 
vitamin is one of the essentials for 
growth and it helps increase the body’s 
resistance to common infections. 


The protein of Velveeta is practically 
complete for building firm flesh. 


Pasteurized, packaged, completely pro- 
tected until you open it in your kitchen. 














tte 


Velveeta is but one of the 
fine cheeses that Kraft pro- 
duces inCanada. There is 
@ variety for every taste. 
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WHAT’S THE USE OF MY MAKING COFFEE FOR 
YOU EVERY NIGHT IF YOU DON’T DRINK IT P 





"M_GOING OUT 

FOR A LITTLE 
Caps WHILE NOW— 
| DUCKIE 


) | FEEL A DRAFT— | THINK 
| FORGOT YO SHUT THE FRONT fe Rot whe~ 
| yi 


DOOR — DUCKIE Sie suuriy fy WUL, oust WIND UP 


| - 
| fy WHERE CAN HE 
Wed BE GOING? E'S 
a HEADED’ FOR 
MOTHER GOOF’S— 
w \LL TELEPHONE 








ALL RIGHT- DUCKIE— 


ZEA Om 
—— 


TCR Z 
th NG 


WW 
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OVER HERE EVERY NIGHT FOR 


SOME NICE FRESH CHASE AND — IF’ You! 
SANGBORN’S COFFEE - HE CAN'T MAK CHASE 
BEAR YOUR HORRID STALE COFFEE 2 SAN 


6! 


sib cate Cand lanai 


| NO YOU'RE NOT, JOHN GOOF— 


I'M NOT GOING TO HAVE 
YOU GOING OUT EVERY 








\'VE GOT To 
FIND A WAY 
TO GET OUT 
AND GET 
A DECENT 
cUuP OF 
COFFEE 


YOU COME BACK 
OR. VLL CUT 
THIS 


WG EU AT 


yh 


ZB 
£ 
ca 
a 
ZB 


VM" 


\ \ 
\ \\\\ \ 





by 
Yi ty 
Yi fy 
hy, 
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BE CALM—MY DEAR— JOHN COMES YLL COME 


BACK, DUCKIE 


yout “asle 





Nerves frazzled? Temper too quickly aroused? 
It may be because you are drinking stale coffee. 
Your “nerves” don’t like stale coffee. 

It tastes terrible—flat, weak, bitter. 

Rich, full-bodied flavor and healthful stimula- 


tion are what you expect from coffee. And what 
you get when you drink Chase & Sanborn’s 
Coffee. Because Chase & Sanborn’s Coffee doesn’t 
have a chance to grow stale. 

It’s rushed fresh to your grocer by a swift 


Dominion-wide delivery service. All its rich fla- 
vor is still intact when it reaches you. 

Start drinking Chase & Sanborn’s fresh, in- 
vigorating Coffee tomorrow! Your grocer has it 
in pound and half-pound tins. 

Roasted and packed in Canada 
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Chilled Delights That Save Money 


F YOU are trying to think up‘all the reasons why your 
husband should buy you an electric refrigerator, jot 
down “‘Jellied Meats” as a good argument. You could 
almost make out a strong case on that alone, if it were 
necessary, as of course it isn’t when you consider all the 
other advantages of food preservation and cooking with 
cold. ; 
But to get to the meat of the matter, remind him of the 
refreshing qualities of tender aspics, the tastiness of savory 
loaves and molds, the variety they provide and the economy 
of using left-overs in this appetizing way. Point out that 
summer is the time of all times when cold plates and all 
sorts of chilled things appeal, and that without good refriger- 
ation you will have to put off this kind of “‘jelling’”’ for many 
months. You may truthfully go so far as to tell him that 
you can buy to better advantage in larger quantities and 
sizes, and at special week-end prices—and could cut waste to 
aminimum. And that the saving in food costs and care will 
soon pay for your machine. We'll convince him yet be- 
tween us! 

To the proud possessor of an up-to-date refrigerator, I 
recommend jellied dishes as appropriate for the present 
season or any time, for that matter. Can you think of a 
better choice for the main course in the hot weather meal 
than meat or fish in this form? Do you know of anything 
more easily prepared or which offers more opportunities for 
variations in appearance and flavor? 

It is astonishing what you can do with a few odds and 
ends of food by combining and holding them together in a 
well-seasoned jelly. Left-over vegetables or relishes joined, 
for instance, with the remains of a roast, a ham bone or 
anything in the fish, flesh or fowl line to produce tasty, 
‘attractive and hearty dishes which tempt the family to dine 
wisely and well. 

The liquid may be soup stock, canned consommé or broth, 
tomato juice, chicken soup, bouillon cubes dissolved in 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


water or even the water in which vegetables have been 
cooked. You may want to pep it up with vinegar, lemon, a 
variety of sauces, mustard and other condiments and you 
may make other additions which you think will give dis- 
tinction of flavor. But do be clever in the seasoning for half 
the success depends on that. 

Here is the solution to the problem of serving really 
interesting and nourishing meals on days when it is “‘too hot 
to move.” For you can make your main dish in the cool of 


oo 
ees 


rery 


the morning or the evening before, and trust your refriger- 
ator to look after it until it comes to the table. Times you 
are in a hurry though, you can hasten the setting by molding 
the mixture in the refrigerator tray, but take care that it 
does not freeze. 

Necessary precautions for good jellies are few but import- 
ant. Use the correct proportion so that it won’t be too 
wabbly or too soft. Soak the gelatine in a little cold liquid, 
then dissolve thoroughly in the hot. Blend the ingredients 
well, then pour into cold, wet or oiled molds for ease in 
removing. 

Appropriate garnishing helps the appearance and some- 
times the flavor. Don’t overdecorate but take advantage 
of the bright colors, and interesting forms of various 
harmonizing foods to give a finishing touch to the picture. 
This is just another way to get variety as the season pro- 
gresses. Different molds do their bit, too, and you can find 
them in all shapes and capacities, from the individual to the 
family size. 

I suppose there are a thousand and one different recipes 
for jellied meats, fish and so on. We have chosen a few cf 
the best of them, and offer them as timely suggestions for 
cool meals on hot days. 


Meat Salad Mold 
(Tested and Approved by the Chatelaine Institute. ) 


2 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 14 Cupful of cold water 
2 Cupfuls of seasoned, hot 14 Green pepper 
stock 14 Pimiento 
14 Cupful of sliced cucumbers 2 Cupfuls of diced cooked 
1 Cupful of diced celery meat, beef, tongue, etc. 
1 Teaspoonful of grated 14 Cupful of cut, cooked 
onion string beans 
Salt and pepper {Continued on page 654} 
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ORANGE JUICE AT BREAKFAST 


yr 


JOLLOWING recent 
health discoveries, 
many families have adopted 
the rule of drinking fresh 
orange juice twice every day. 
Smaller amounts are known to 
be beneficial. But the daily serving of 
two large glasses each with the juice of 
half a te reduced gum troubles 83% 
and lessened tooth decay 57% during a three 
and a half year study of 341 cases! 


All Four “Protective” Essentials 

It aids further by supplying all four of the 
known protective food essentials which help 
keep the body youthfully vigorous — vitamins A, 
B, and C, and calcium. No other foods can be de- 
pended on to be more than half as rich as citrus 
fruits in one of the most essential vitamins—C. 

Oranges aid digestion, also, and build the 
body’s alkaline reserve. 

Since these dietetic benefits are so easily and 
temptingly available, see that your family has 





Fastest Dessert — Just pee! an 
orange. Slice it thin, Sprinkle with 
a little powdered sugar. Result— 
deliciousness that will win applause 
and supply the protective essentials, 


vitamins A, B, C, and calcium. 


Orange- Asparagus Tip Salad— 
Alternate orange segments and 
green asparagus tips in flower pet- 
al pattern. Decorate with several 
strips red pimento. Send coupon 
today for 200 more tested recipes. 
















THESE BENEFITS 


proved by science! 
= Oranges contain ALL FOUR of the 
known protective food essentials 


that help keep the body youthfully vig- 
orous—vitamins A, B, C, and calcium. 


2. Oranges aid digestion. 


3. Oranges strengthen the body's alka- 
line reserve. 


4. Oranges help prevent tooth decay and 
gum troubles. 


Sunkist 
Vlencia 


Oranges 
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CAL IFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


| Dept. 3706, Box 530, Station C, Los Angeles, California | 
| 0) Send FREE, «Sunkist Recipes for Every Day.” | 
l () Send FREE, «Fruits That Helo Keep the Body Vigorous.”" 
| Name ae | 
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VIGOROUS HEALTH 






them, Starting tomor- 
row, serve one large glass 
of orange and lemon juice 
for breakfast, another later 
in the day. Or provide the 
equivalent in whole oranges served 
between meals or before bedtime— 
or in delicious fresh, quickly prepared 
orange salads and desserts. 

Sunkist California Valencia Oranges, now 
in season, are wonderfully sweet and j juicy. 
Look for the trademark on the skin and tissue 
wrapper—your guarantee of dependable quality. 


FREE— Recipe and Health Booklets 


Send for these two free booklets, both written 
to help you plan interesting and healthful meals. 
“Fruits That Help Keep the Body Vi igorous’ tells 
the place of citrus fruits in normal and safe- 
reducing diets. 
“Sunkist Recipes for Every Day” tells more 
than 200 ways to serve oranges and lemons. Mail 
coupon today. 


Copr., 1935, California Fruit Growers Exchange 





Orange-Cherry Dessert Cup — 
Line sherbet dish with orange slices 
== make a cup for center mixture 
with red cherries and orange half 
slices. Decorate with coconut. 200 


more recipes if you send coupon, 


Handy Home Juice Extractors 
—Sunkist Junior Electric Extractor 
and the Sunkist Juniorette get all 
the juice from oranges and lemons. 
On sale at leading dealers’ every- 
where in Canada. Get one today! 
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PERFECT picture” you say, when something 
charms you. It may be a beautiful woman in a 
becoming costume, a few flowers in the right 
bowl, a handsomely appointed table, a strawberry 
shortcake, or any one of a number of things. And you know 
as well as I do that perfection depends on the harmonious 
ensemble of all details rather than unrelated good points. 
You know how fashion influences your ideas, and how your 
tastes change—in clothes, arrangement, decoration and 


Now, to make a perfect picture or a picture perfect, you 
have to work in the same way. A woman enhances her 
own charm by dressing to suit her own type, and just so an 
appropriate frame emphasizes the beauty of an Old Master 
a modern painting, a print or an etching. You surely 
wouldn’t give them all the same treatment, for what may be 
just right for one would be too massive or too light, too 
conspicuous or too unimportant, too sombre or too frivolous 
for another. A lot depends on the size, theme, rhythm, color 
and type, when you come to the “frame up.” Then, too, 
there is the setting to consider—the kind of room, the space 
and light—for the picture is part of the furnishings and must 





At the left is a Colonial print with 
dotted chintz mat. Next to it is a 
mirror with a painted design. 


Which do you like best? 

Descriptions of these differ- 

ent framings are given on 
page 68. 


harmonize with the decorative scheme of the interior. 

Good framing is to a large extent a matter of good propor- 
tion and good balance. Mat, frame and picture should be 
considered in relation to each other in order to develop 
that sense of harmony and the full decorative value. To 
show how this principle works out, Miss Evelyn Hamilton, 
of Eaton’s College Street, made an interesting demonstra- 
tion by framing in four different ways a wood engraving 
and a colored wood block by a Canadian artist. Let me 
describe them and the effect of each treatment. In the black 
and white group one was given a white mat and a plain 
black frame, one a black and white frame and another a 
natural wood molding. The fourth had a cream mat and a 
black frame. For the colored prints they used both white 
and pale cream mats, black, natural, plain gold and tinted 
frames. 

What did they find? Those of us who saw the pictures 
agreed unanimously that in the first group the first two were 
the more pleasing, and from this we came to the generally 
accepted conclusion that a picture with definite blacks and 
whites looks better framed with solid black or a black and 
white combination. We agreed, too, that the white mat 
emphasized better the 
black - and - whiteness of 
the picture. . 

The reverse was appar- 
ent with the colored wood- 
blocks, for we found that 
natural wood with a col- 
ored line is good, and that 
gold or silver leaf with 
color rubbed in is better 
than gold or black frames. 
Mats which have a pale 
tint to tone in with the 
picture seem to be more 
effective than pure white. 





Blue and white checked 

oilcloth is used in the 

frame for this charming 
nursery picture. 
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Contrast these framings for 

mat, moulding and har- 

monious balance of the 
whole picture. 







You will notice, too, that the proportions 
vary. The mat is something more than a piece 
of plain cardboard; it has a real purpose and 
therefore the size—top, bottom and sides— 
should be carefully considered. While no 
arbitrary rule can be set up, we like the effect 
when one half the width of a vertical picture 
or one half the depth of a horizontal one is 
allowed for the width of the side mat. Gener- 
ally it is a good thing to have the bottom mat 
a little deeper than the top, for otherwise 
when the picture is hung on the wall there is 
an optical illusion that makes it appear to 
drop down in the frame. Another pretty safe 
rule is to have more mat, top and bottom, 
when the picture shows a definite up and down 
movement, and more {Continued on page 68} 
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Chilled Delights 


That 


(Continued from page 60) 


Save Money 


tive pattern. 








Soak the gelatine in the cold water, add 
the hot seasoned stock and stir until the 
is dissolved. 


gelatine 


2a 








radishes. 8 servings. 


using tongue, 75 to 80 cents. 


When the mixture is 











































LIVER IN TOMATO JELLY 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


| Cupful of cooked, chopped 1 Bouillon cube 


liver | Stalk of celer 
y 
| 
I, Cupfuls of canned tomatoes | Whole clove 


! or 2 Thin slices of onion 
| Tablespoonful of gelatine 


| Bay leaf 
| Teaspoonful of salt V2 Cupful of cold water 


To prepare the liver, wipe with a damp cloth and cook in slightly salted 
water for twenty minutes. Chill and dice finely. Combine the tomatoes, 
onion, bay leaf, salt, bouillon cube, celery and clove and simmer together 
for fifteen minutes. Add the gelatine which has been softened in the cold 
water, stir until dissolved and strain the mixture. Cool and coat the bottom 
and sides of individual molds with the mixture. Combine the liver with the 
remainder of the mixture and fill the molds. Chill until firm and serve 
unmolded on crisp lettuce or watercress with mayonnaise. Six servings. 
Approximate cost, 20 to 25 cents. 


JELLIED LAMB STEW 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


¥, Cupful of chopped, cooked 
spinach 
Salt and pepper, celery salt 
and other seasonings as 
desired 
3 Tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
Vz Cupful of cold water 


IY Pounds of lean, stewing 
lamb (neck) 


3 Pints of water 

Yo Cupful of broken macaroni 
3 Medium carrots 
| Medium onion 


Wipe the meat, add the three pints of water and simmer until tender— 
about two hours. Remove the meat from the broth and allow the broth to 
cool. Skim off the fat. Cook the macaroni in boiling salted water until 
tender, drain and rinse. Put the carrots and onion through the food chop- 
per and cook until tender in as little water as possible. Drain, adding the 
liquid to the broth and add enough water also to make one quart of broth. 
Cut the fat from the meat and cut the lean into small dice. Cut the cooked 
macaroni into small pieces. Reheat the broth, season to taste with salt, 
pepper, celery salt and other desired seasonings and add the gelatine which 
has been soaked in the half cupful of cold water. Stir until dissolved and 
allow to cool. When the mixture is partly set, add the meat, the macaroni 
and the prepared vegetables to it and turn into a cold wet mold. Chill 
uatil set and serve unmolded on lettuce with salad dressing. About 12 
servings. Approximate cost, 40 to 45 cents. 


CHILLED MEAT LOAF 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


Vz Cupful of sweet mustard 
pickle 

V4 Teaspoonful of pepper 

V4 Cupful of melted butter 


2'!/o Cupfuls of cold cooked 
meat (veal, pork, beef or 
a mixture) 
¥, Teaspoonful of salt 


Put the meat and the pickle through the food chopper, using a fine knife. 
Add the seasonings and the melted butter and mix thoroughly. Pack closely 
into a loaf pan or mold lined with waxed paper and chill overnight. Turn 
out and serve in slices. Serves 8. Approximate cost, using veal, 20 to 25 


cents, 





SEA FOOD LOAF 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


| Teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of cayenne or paprika 
| Cupful of flaked tunafish 
1 Cupful of flaked crabmeat 
| Cupful of flaked lobster 
| Cupful of small peas (cooked 
or canned) 


| Package of lemon flavored 
gelatine 
2 Cupfuls of boiling water 
V4 Cupful of lemon juice 
| Tablespoonful of grated onion 
Vy Teaspoonful of celery salt 


Pour the boiling water over the flavored gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Cool, add the lemon juice, grated onion, salt and paprika. Combine the 
flaked fish with the peas and add to the cooked and slightly thickened 
gelatine mixture. Turn into a wet mold or loaf pan and chill until firm. 
Serve unmolded on lettuce garnished with lemon sections, parsley and 
olives. Serves 8. Approximate cost, 60 to 65 cents. 


TSE 4 Be 


(Continued on page 70) 


cooled, coat the bottom and sides of indivi- ; 
dual molds or of one large mold with the 
mixture and when it begins to set, press into 
it the green pepper, cut in rings, the pimiento 
cut in strips and the slices of cucumber, 
arranging them carefully to make a decora- 
Add the meat, celery, onion | 
and beans to the remainder of the stock, | 
season to taste with salt and pepper and fill | 
the mold with the mixture. Chill until firm 
and serve unmolded on a bed of crisp lettuce 
or watercress garnished with pickle-fans and 
Approximate cost 


al 





How to Make a Good 
Cup of Tea 


“Selecta good brand 
of small-leaf tea. 
Boil fresh water. 
Warm up an earth- 
enware tea pot. Put 
in one teaspoonful 
of tea for each cup 
and one for the pot. 
The moment the 
water boils furious- 
ly, pour it on the 
tea. Let the tea brew 
five minutes.” 
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When you are motoring... 
for business or pleasure ...a 
good cup of TEA will relieve 
the tension of driving, give 

you new zest for the wheel, 

and keener enjoyment of the 
trip. You...and your com- 
panions too ... will find that 
you'll feel better after a good 
cup of TEA. 


Tea is the natural energy 
restorer... available at any 
time — anywhere... at the 
wayside farmhouse or in the 
city restaurant...inexpensive 
... refreshing ... satisfying. 
So, when the road seems 
weary, just ease up the car... 


iS TEA TIME 
and have a good cup of TEA. reg 














MONEY BACK 


IF LIBBYS 


fly. 


TOMATO JUICE 
man by oe Gentle bess process 


DIONNE QUINTUPLETS 


A pure 


ica zeae [OVO] 6)(@ = 


is not the best you've 


ever tasted 


Here they are—the famous Dionne Quintu- 


plets—showing they’ve grown old enough to 
almost feed Sennen 


It’s the tomato cocktail hour at the hospital 
where the world’s five most famous sisters— 
the Dionne Quintuplets—have grown into 
healthy, normal babies. 

A part of the diet in the babies’ feeding is a 
small glass of Not cate de “Gentle Press” 
Tomato Juice. Not 


does the exclusive 





Libby process insure better taste and a purer 
juice but it guarantees full count in vitamins 
A. B. C. and G, so necessary to the health of 
children and adults, too. 


And remember—you can get double your 
money back if Libby’s Tomato Juice is not the 
best you’ve ever tasted. Simply send the label 
to us at Chatham with your name and 
address, the price you paid and the reason 
you do not like Libby’s. 


TOMATO JUICE 


CANADA'S LARGEST SELLING TOMATO JUICE 


Chatelaine, June, 1935 


THE WAY WE GET 


incomparable 
flavor! 


AnExclusive Method, Patented Canada 334,356 


G 
ESSIN 
TLE PRED IPE 
oer FINE RED-RIP 
OF TOMATOES 
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There's a certain kind 
of tomato that has a 
flavour all it's own 


By Sagphime loon 


You may have noticed that tomatoes you buy from time And because this luscious vegetable is so important 
to time never seem to taste alike. Tomatoes are like that. an ingredient in many different dishes and sauces, be- 
cause it adds colour and savour to so many unrelated 
foods, the house of Heinz goes to great lengths to select 


tomatoes that have a deep, distinctive flavour. Their size, 





They are so easy to grow, so hardy and so prolific that 


j | almost any one can raise them. 


colour, their meaty texture and fidelity to natural flavour, 


begin with the seed . . . seed originally saved from prize ~ 


| Time has shown, however, the common, garden-run vari- 


ety just can’t give the definite, delicious tomato flavour you 


like to get in your favourite recipes. 


tomatoes and bred and cross-bred in prepared soil for 
many years. 

The Heinz plant at Leamington, Canada, is sur- 
rounded by wonderful tomato gardens and in every 
tomato product which bears the familiar Heinz trade 
mark you recognize this different, garden-fresh taste. 

You get it in Heinz Tomato Ketchup and Heinz Chili 
Sauce, for which the tomatoes are picked, cooked and 
bottled the same day. You sense this all-pervading, dis- 
tinctive flavour in Heinz Cooked Spaghetti. Without Heinz 


tomatoes there could be no Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup, 


/ 
canes scliimaiiciai 
= . 
’ : 
z 


with its delicious, home-made taste. In Heinz Tomato 
Juice you have this appetizing, rare flavour in all its 
glory. This is the pure, savoury, fresh, red juice of ripe 
tomatoes, with nothing added but tle odd pinch of salt. 

There is no reason why you should not enjoy the 
much loved flavour of prize tomatoes in some form every 


day. Your dealer carries the world famous Heinz Tomato 


A Products and they cost less today than ever before. G7) 
Re i. E tl i 


ENTER THE $5000 HEINZ ‘57’? POPULARITY HEINZ TOMATO PRODUCTS 
“ CONTEST. ASK YOUR DEALER FOR PARTICULARS H. J. Heinz Company, Established 1909 at Leamington, Canada 
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1 BREAKFAST 


Chilled Tomato Juice 
French Toast 
Maple Syrup 

Coffee Tea 





9 (Sunday) 
Half Grapefruit 


Cereal 
Chopped Bacon Ontelet 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 


3 
Cereal with Sliced Bananas 
Toast Jelly 
Coifee Tea 


4 Orange Juice 
Bread and Milk 





Currant Muffins Jam 
Coffee Tea 
5 Rhubarb 
Cereal 
Soft-cooked Eggs 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





6 Fresh Pineapple 
Cereal 


Scones Honey 
Coffee Tea 





7 Chilled Prune Juice 
Pan-fried Brook Trout 





Toast 
Coffee Tea 
8 Sliced Oranges 
Cereal 
Toast Jam 
Coffee Tea 





9 unde fon) 
ed Watermelon 


Cereal 
Poached Eggs Toast 
Conserve 
Coffee Tea 





10 Tomato Juice 
Bread and Milk 
Toasted Rolls Jam 
Coffee Tea 





1 1 euped & Rhubarb 


al 
Bacon Marmalade 
Toast 
Coffee Tea 





1 2Stewed Prunes with Lemon 
Crisp Waffles 
Maple Syrup 

ffee Tea 





1 3 Cereal with Fresh Fruit 
Scrambled Eggs 





Toast 
Coffee Tea 
4 4 Grapefruit 
Cereal 
Toast Stewed Fruit 
Coffee Tea 





15 


Cereal with Chopped Dates 
Toast Jelly 
Coffee Tea 


The Meals of the Month as compiled by M. eioee Hucks are a regular heaters a Chatelaine each month. 





| 


| 
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Chatelaine, June, 
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LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 16 BREAKFAST | LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
Cream of Mushroom Soup Oven-Cooked Steak (Sunday) } Cold Sliced Meat Loaf ; 
Crackers Mashed Potatoes Chilled Orange Juice | Tomato and Cucumber Salad Broiled Steaks with Lemon i 
Toasted Sardine and Boiled Shredded Cabbage _ Cereal Cress Rolls Butter $ 
Lou ae — _— Mange & Grilled Ham si Coles Peach Trifle Mashed Potatoes New Peas ; 
Strawberries an ream ruit Sauce Scones oney Tea Cocoa Ct late Nut Pudding ; 
Tea Cocoa | Coffee A Tea Coffee Tea oa Coffee es Tea ; 
Chilled Pineapple Juice is i 
| Chicken (canned) and Almond Lamb Poll ae hacia te Suicnie ‘ 
. Parsley Potatoes 1 s : iamaincalicas Creamed Potatoes ; 
Hot Biscuits or Rolls ae Tomato Omelet Crackers Cheese amed Potatoes ; 
Angel Cake ._ Baked Tomatoes _ Toast Waffles and S Dandelion Greens & 
Hot Chucolate Sauce | Fresh Strawberry Ice Cream Coffee Tea Tea affles and $ Cox ” Berry Cobbler t 
cr Small Cakes “off 7 : 
Tea Cocoa | Coffee ea 
Coffee Tea ‘ 
| | 2 
Cold Sliced Lamb Roll Grilled Sausages 18 Stewed Apricots | Cres - oni Roll “ as ; 
Grated Raw Carrot and Mashes Potatoes Sauerkraut Cereal cone ee tae r Bole — 
Celery Salad Chocolate Junket with Nuts Toast Jam Mixed Fruit S: Butte ts 
a ixed Fruit Salad uttered Beets 
Johnny Cake ~~ i Tup | Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Lemon Bread Pudding 
a Coffee Tea : 
a 
Cold Meat Clear Soup 19 =] . ' 
i 7s Sal Loaf Fresh Berries > is ‘ Tomato Bouillon ‘ 
Fried —o oung Sander toe A a Fresh Spinach with Poached Cold Sliced Meat ; 
Sliced Tomatoes _Radishes | Boiled Potatoes Spinach Grilled Bacon Marmalade | Gingerbread gs a Scalloped Potatoes ; 
Stewed Rhubarb Fresh Fruits in Lime Jelly Toast — et Wax Beans } 
Ice Box Cookies Whipped ami Coffee , Tea ocoa onan er, . ; 
Tea Cocoa | Coffee ea e < 
Asparagus Soup 
- Celery Soup | ae oot 20 Tomato Juice Tomato and Cucumber Beef and Kidney Pie ‘ : 
ixed Fresh Vegetable Salad 5 ; . Milk Toast indwiches | Parsley Potatoes Cole Slaw : 
juttered Carrots ’ ar | Paid . 
Nut Bread Jam Cottage Puddin Bran Muffins Jam Canned Pears Vanilla Ice Cream ‘ 
Tea Cocoa Lemon Sauce 8 Coffee Tea Gon rbread (le nis _ Strawberry Sauce : 
| Coffee Tea ea ocoa Coffee Tea 5 
‘ | Chicken Broth Se a ‘ 
li (Cold Meat Plate) 21 Orange Sections Hot Vegetable Casserole Fried Small Fish ' 
Prune and Cheese Salad Cold Roast Beef, Mixed Pickles Sof Cereal <— Brown Bread Mashed Potatoes 
Toasted Scones or Buttered Potato and Celery Salad : »ft-cooked Eggs Crisp Celery Grilled Tomatoes 3 
Bread Sliced Tomatoes ee Toast Lemon Tarts Apple Betty 
Tea Cocoa Capen Cream ‘2 | Coiiee Tea | Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea f 
ee ea : 
(gn RES § 
B I * lO | y 
‘races et with pentally ipmeeng | 22 Watermelon | s Onion Soup ~~ Swiss Steak § 
Scalloped Potatoes Tost Cereal ae Cabbage and Peanut oo — Fotatoss Carrots : 
Suastaee Tarts Green Beans Coffee Tea | iscuits _ Jam range Bavarian Cream 
Tea Cocoa Fruit Cup | Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea : 
Coffee Tea - 
fled T. t < 93 Sunda | Crab Meat in Cucumber Jelly* ; t 
ao Sta con ore Boiled ities . "Cenetruit Juice | Hard-cooked Ege Garnish : Dressed Tenderloin 
Sliced Bananas and Cream Sliced Beets Broiled Small Fish Potato Chips Parsley Potatoes, Green Beans 
Nut Cookies Spanish Cream Toast Marmalade Fresh Pineapple ., sliced Tomatoes 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea | Je Macaroons _ Strawberry Shortcake 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Green Pea Soup - : red Fre . 
Grilled Sardines on Toast Jellied Meat Mold* 24 Pineapple a eae of Lam 
Lemon Sections With Cucumbers and Radishes Cereal ea tities Browned Potatoes 
Cele Olives Potato Chi Hot Rolls French Toast | seen Beet Greens 
ry g ‘ips oa ‘ Syrup Stewed Prunes Cup Cakes 
Orange Layer Cake _ Creamy Rice off . Cookies & Ss 
Chilled Chocolate Milk Drink - Butterscotch Seuce Coffee Tea Tea Cieeie = a — 
offee ‘ea 
Frankfurters 95 P Cold Roast Lamb (Hot Ve 4 7 
‘ runes “ | getable Plate) 
. Mustard Pickle c Breaded Veal Cutlets Coan Een Mint Jelly | Baked Stuffed Potatoes 
Shredded Cabbage and Carrot Creamed Potatoes Peas Toast Jelly Potato Cakes Harvard Beets Peas 
Chases Pots Trifle Coffee Tea SI to aaa Creamed Cauliflower 
Coffee Tea Slice nges and Bananas Coffee Soufflé 
Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Broiled Small Fish Cram Chowder 96 
Potato au Gratin Tomato Juice . 
Lemon ne Beet Greens Buttered Carrots Cereal , Corn — ¥ : Veal Chops u 
Lettuce Sala ee ae ; ie Beet, Onion and Egg Salad Creamed Potatoes Spinach 
Fresh Pineapol Creamed Young Onions Toast Jam 5 
neapple vas 5! - ; ws ad  Meufiins foney Lemon Chiffon Pie 
Drop Cakes — <pecarene Pudding Coffee Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Tea Cocoa Marshmallow Sauce 
Coffee Tea 
Broiled Liver Rr int ~~ Lima Bean Soup 
27 Orange Juice Bacon Liver in Tomato Jelly on Water 


Mashed Potatoes 


Cream of Vegetable Soup 
Cheese Broiled Tomatoes 


Biscuits Bread and Milk 


Lyonnaise Potatoes Cress* 








Jellied Rhubarb Pineapple Ice Cream Toasted Muffins Conserve | Celery Hearts Potato Salad 
Fancy Bread or Rolls PE cokies (from Wednesday) . Stewed Rhubarb Marinated Asparagus 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Quick Maple Pudding 

= Coffee Tea 
" Baked Ham Slice J ked Fillets of 
Italian Spaghetti Parsley Potatoes 28 Rhubarb } Cheek tani Oven-Cooked Fi 
erca Head Lettuce, French Dressing French Fried Potatoes 


Brown Rolls Green Beans : > 
Sliced Oranges on Watercress ce ee Soft-cooked Eggs Fruit Jelly Whip Creamed Celery 

















Jellied Prunes 
with Chopped Mint Whipped Cream ; Toast Wafers Serawberry Blanc Mange 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa , Cotfee , Tea 
§ ith Chopped | ' ed Picnic Ham 
votes —— aan Steamed Fresh Salmon 29 Lemon Juice Parsley Omelet Bane ino adliah 
Crackers . Egg Sauce _ Cereal _ Toast Scalloped Potatoes 
Fresh Fruit Mashed Potatoes  Asparagus| Coffee Cake Jam Canned Plums Baked Tomatoes 
Jelly Roll Deep Rhubarb Pie Coffee Tea © Cookies Apricot Whip 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea 
Ee a Hot Meat Loaf ee ee ik, ee ee oe 
Potato, Celery and Egg Salad Boiled Potatoes 130 | paneer Toasted Ham Sandwiches Browned Potatoes 
Canned Peaches Shredded Cabbage d Cantaloupe P Dill Pickles Carrots and Peas 
Frosted Cup Cakes Baked Rice Pudding Wattles Bacon Radishes Young Onions Cucumber Salad 
Tea Cocoa Coffee Tea Maple Syrup _. Lemon Jelly Roll Vanilla Ice Cream 
Coffee Tea Tea Cocoa Coffee Chocolate Sauce Tea 








Recipes for dishes marked * in article “Jellied Meat Loaves.” 








| 
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AVE YOU Seen 
whal Westinghouse, 
as been doing § 
. lor you? & 





\X / ESTINGHOUSE contributions to the welfare and 
happiness of humanity are part and parcel of our 
everyday life. 


For years, engineers and industrialists have looked to 
Westinghouse for leadership in things electrical. 


But do you realize that Westinghouse is vitally interested 
in the modernizing of your home... that the saving of your 
time and labor is as important to Westinghouse as the building 
of a mighty generator... both are dependent on each other. 


Westinghouse has been working, and devel- 
oping new appliances for years to bring your 
home up-to-date. Asa result, the Westinghouse 
name identifies electrical products which are 
in advance of present-day standards—products that 
possess unique and exclusive advantages which 
you should enjoy. 


The new Westinghouse Washer gives evi- 
dence of this fact. It embodies advancements 
which are the result of extensive engineering 
study. It is built as only Westinghouse could 
build it . . . it produces results that no other 
washer can duplicate (as proved by exhaustive 
comparative tests)—and it provides a remark- 
able safety feature which Westinghouse alone 
can offer. 









Women now know why the whole 
electric world has learned to expect 


great things of Westinghouse 


The same Westinghouse genius which gave alternating 
current to the world—which made possible the develop- 
ment of our great hydro-electric systems—and which 
has brought the benefits of electricity into universal 
use ...now provides a wide variety of electrical ser- 
vants to reduce the labor of the home, to make money 
go farther and to add immeasurably to the pleasure 
and conveniences of life. 

Westinghouse makes the advantages of the ‘‘Home of 
Tomorrow” available to the home-maker of today. 


Westinghouse dealers will be delighted to 
show you what Westing- 
house has been doing for 
the home-makers of 
Canada—entirely without 
obligation. 


Three Models : $79.50, $87.50 and $94.50 WRITE FOR 
fy Sierra in West and Maritimes) THIS BOOK 


Westinghouse Autocrat Toaster 


“The Home of Tomorrow” is a real 


f oas hat_ deliv 
The agen Sie 9 pm he nti CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE co)., LIMITED home designed and equipped by 
toast, piping hot on both sides is HAMILTON + ONTARIO al advancements never available be- 
Wee Supesees Sy Enis “eunact new Vancouver - Calgary + Edmonton + Regina + Winnipeg fore. Lowell Thomas tells the story 
ee Fort William * Toronto * Montreal * Halifax of this extraordinary home in an 


Priced everywhere at . . . , $8.75 pi Bh weeps heaggedihe 
this book is based. Write for your 


copy. It’s free! 





The New Master-Matic lron © 
Another Westinghouse engineering 
achievement. An iron that automat- 
ically maintains the correct heat for 
every que of fabric . . . and weighs 


only 4% Ibs, 
Priced everywhere at .. . $10.50 


REFRIGERATORS - RANGES - RADIO ad TUBES - WASHERS - HEATING APPLIANCES - MAZDA LAMPS 
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DONT KEEP ME 
WAITING 





Tue vety same package of Knox 
Gelatine that makes such unusual and 
delicious desserts and salads when you 
have company, is also the most econom- | 


ical gelatine to use for making family 
dishes. When a package of plain Knox 
Gelatine makes four different dishes 
(six servings each) and a package of 
“factory-flavored” gelatin makes only 
one—there’s really no point in keeping 
the Knox package on the pantry shelf 
waiting for company to come. Let your 
family enjoy the delicious Knox desserts 
and salads on every occasion. 

No one will deny that plain Knox 
Gelatine flavored with Nature’s own 
fruits or vegetables tastes better and 
has more vitamins than “factory- 
flavored” brands which get their flavor 
and “fruit” fragrance from a drop or 
two of flavoring oil and contain acid, 
artificial coloring and about 85% sugar. 
But let us take the risk. If you do not 
agtee that the dishes you make with 
Knox Gelatine are superior to any “‘fac- 
tory-flavored” gelatin, just return the 
package to us and your money will be 
refunded. Buy Knox Gelatine and try 
one of the recipes you find in the 
package. 





More than 200 recipes, scores of color illus- 
trations and nearly 100 pages. Valuable, 
useful money-saving books are these! Just 
send the coupon. 


KNOX 


is the real 


GELATINE 


Se een OT 


KNOX GELATINE, Dept. C., 





I 140 St. Paul Street w., | 
| Montreal. | 
| Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s book, | 
| “Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen | 
Dishes” and her other famous book, “Food | 
| Economy.” | 
; PNG Ja 0c cadbbedbnd tedbievedesenevteoscee | 
| Addresa ....ccccesesececcoress cheadencess | 
! UP Sc cade bode ceeeeest Pu acseevacast's ! 












What's in a Frame? 


(Continued from page 62) 





|at the sides when the lines and movement 
| carry the eye across the general picture. 





narrow geld frame. 


picture, 
bottom. 
portion good, 


Omission of colored lines better. 





Above: A deep blue mat emphasizes 
the blues in this charming picture. 
The frame is wood painted white. 


|. White mat, colored lines around picture, mat equal on all sides, 


Mat proportion poor, as on wall picture would appear to be drop- 
ping. White mat and gold frame do not bring out lovely colorings of 


2. Apricot mat, silver frame with color rubbed in. Mat is deeper at 
Quite good effect. Mat and frome emphasize beauty of picture, pro- 
3. White mat and gaid frame, proportions better than in No, I. 


Fair effect, propertions good but most not made of color tones. 


SO MUCH for an interesting experiment 
which proves that mat and frame are a part 
of the picture and are not to be taken 
lightly. 

Never before were mats and frames so 
important, for, today, pictures are being 
considered not only for their art value, but 
for their decorative qualities. There is 
“news” in them. Fashion takes a hand and 
brings new materials to the fore—mats of 
chintz, silk, velvet, crash and other fabrics, 
mats of wallpaper, metallic paper, grass 
cloth, wood veneer or fibre, mats of glass, 
plain or mirrored. They may be anything 
from cool clear white to deep rich tones, 
complementing the colors of the pictures 
and making their own contribution to the 
smart effect. 

Frames are equally up and coming in the 
new decorative scheme of things. Here we 
find the widest possible range—narrow and 
wide, shallow and deep, plain and orna- 
mental, white and colored. Among the more 
novel frames are bamboo, chromium, looped 
wire, tray moldings and wocd simply carved 
and finished in a variety of unusual ways. In 
the illustrations, you see a nursery picture 
with a strip of checked oilcloth in the frame 

a smart idea! A new adjustable frame, 
good for photographs and etchings, shows a 
band of metal top and bottom. 

Metal corners are another good idea for 
certain pictures, as, tor instance, that fruit 
design cut out of metallic paper of different 
shades, mounted on a cork mat and bordered 
with a two-inch band of mirrored glass. 
Another fruit picture uses a lime-green mat 
which goes beautifully with the tones of the 
print, and a frame of natural wood brushed 


At top: A stylized floral 
print in natural wood 


frame. 


Examples of framing illustrated on page 62 








4. Cream mat, tray mouldings with natural color on outside, coral on 
side near picture. Mat deeper at top and bottom than at sides. 
Excellent effect, proportions good, coloring good. 
5. Framed to suit a vertical ob!ong wall space. White mat, narrow 
black frame, mat proprotion at bottom extreme but effect pleasing, 
coloring excellent. 
Cream mat, black frame, mat proportions at bottom good but too 
much at sides. Cream mat not so effective as white. 
White mat, natural wood frame, mat size same on all sides. Color 
ffect not good, proportions not pleasing. 
White mat, tray moulding with white on inside, black on outside, 
at shallower at top and bottom than at sides. Mat proportion and 
olor etfect excellent. 


> 
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with green. A narrow russet line at the 
inside edge repeats the touches of this shade 
in the design, and the picture makes a lovely 
bit of color to bring life to many a rather dull 
interior. 

A deep blue mat and white painted frame 
set off another picture which is a riot of 
lovely blues. Can’t you see it in a room with 
plain white walls, white woodwork, a blue 
ceiling and furnishings to harmonize? A 
Cavalier drawn in black on a green back- 
ground has a silver mat and frame to 
modernize it. A drawing of the Holbein 
type, reddish brown lines on off-white, uses a 
white mat and simple white frame, and is a 
good example of modern treatment. Think 
of this with white wood trim, white lamps 
and the white accessories, which are so 
popular. 

Stylized florals are good now and we 
show you one with a natural wood molding. 
Here, too, you see conventionalized sun- 
flowers, framed in white with a narrow strip 
of white applied to the cream-colored mat. 

The attractiveness of frames which carry 
the colors of the pictures is demonstrated 
in a small painting of Guatemala natives. 
Another small picture which would be 
insignificant on its own, is given decorative 
interest by a wide flat frame that tones in 
with the reds and pinks of the sketch. 

The old colonial print steps right up to 
date with its dotted chintz mat, natural 
wood strip close to the picture and the 
wider natural wood frame. Painted mirrors, 
a revival of Chinese art, offer a distinctly 
new and smart note. 

Many a picture has gone to the attic be- 
cause of its old-fashioned frame. And many 
of them brought out of hiding and given a 
new setting will be as charming as ever they 
were. But whether you are dealing with an 
old treasure or the newest work of a modern 
artist, choose mat and frame to emphasize 
its beauty and link it to the room. The shops 
abound in lovely new pictures and in happy 
ideas for making them perfect bits of 
decoration. 


At left: A colorful print 
framed with cream mat 
and white frame. 


Metallic paper 
design on a cork mat; 


Below: 


mirror frame with chrom- 
ium corners, 
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Ye That 
A\re Strong 


(Continued from page 57) 











the moment, she seemed a child, and it made 
her uncomfortably maternal. 

According to James’s direction, the driver 
was taking her to the hotel, and this was to 
have been her very own day. She leaned 
forward and directed the chauffeur to a 
fashionable restaurant, one Henry never 
would enter. Perhaps luncheon would help. 
James and the blonde had shaken her. She 
sat erect, pulled her hat slightly toward the 
right eye and adjusted a loosened earring. 

The atmosphere in the restaurant was 
relaxing. An obsequious waiter placed her 
at a desirable table. A frumpy old friend 
waved from across the room. Mrs. Winton 
returned the salute and ordered rare roast 
beef from a hovering attendant. She was 
nearly starved, and suddenly looked forward 
to food with acute pleasure. The beef came 
and cut like butter, and she was putting the 
first piece to her lips when violently two 
arms flung themselves about her, and a lilt- 
ing voice cried: ‘Granny, I’ve been search- 
ing for you all over the city. You’ve just 
dropped from heaven, that’s all.” 

Before Mrs. Winton stood her favorite 
grandchild, and beside her a_ personable 
young man with worried countenance. 

“Oh, granny,” Peg sighed, sinking into 
the chair opposite, ‘‘I’ve tried all day to get 
hold of you. I’ve done the most awful 
thing.”’ 

“It was I,” the young man was firm. 

“You know father,’”’ Peg turned to her 
grandmother, ignoring the support. 

Mrs. Winton did, the son most like Henry, 
who said, ‘“‘Now, women your age, mother,” 

“Your father’s right, of course,”” the man 
intervened. 

*‘Well?”” Mrs. Winton smiled. 

“Oh, granny,’’ Peg sighed again. “I knew 
you would.” 

“What?” 

“Say I was with you last night.” 

“But you weren't, child.” 

“But I could have been, and we could have 
been having such fun we forgot to phone.” 

“It isn’t plausible, you know,” the young 
man remarked glumly. 

“But it is, with granny and me. We're 
tarred with the same sticks, both flibberti- 
gibbets.”’ 

A grateful glow surged through the wo- 
man. Peg’s sister had said to her once: 
“How does it feel, granny, to know that 
you only have a few more years to live?” 

“Where were you last night, Margaret?” 

“Don’t be like that, darling. Jim here and 
I went with another couple after the dance 
to a little place he has near Tarrytown, to 
cook bacon and eggs. The others left, and 
we meant to follow, granny, but it was so 
near sunrise and then, when the sun came 
up, it was a new world.”’ Her eyes shone 
mistily. “I got home at noon and told, just 
on the spur of the moment, that I’d been 
with you but, granny, the other is the truth.” 
Honesty was in her appeal. 

Mrs. Winton turned to the young man. 

“You realize that Peg might be terribly 
compromised. You look old enough, sensible 
enough—” 

“Oh, I know,” agonized, “but haven’t 
you ever done an asinine thing that you've 
regretted?” 

Mrs. Winton was silenced. 

“You know, granny, you could tell any- 
one but father the truth.” 

Mrs. Winton thought a long moment. 

“T’ll help you because I believe you,’’ she 
said. 

Peg jumped up and flung young arms 
about the slender figure. 

“Come on, darling, you can fix father and 
mother if anyone can.” 

Roast beef cold and forgotten, Mrs. Win- 
ton was helped into her coat. 


Tt was not easy. Bob was more like Henry 
than usual that day, she found. 

“Really, mother,”’ he said after she had 
talked, her daughter-in-law entrenched 
solidly by, and on his side, “I almost feel 
you need a guardian. You know how wor- 
ried, how distraught. +f 

Like a picture flashed into his mother’s 
mind Robert’s early aversion to water, his 
loathing of a toothbrush. She recalled that 
she had once had the temerity to spank him, 
who sat so sleek and trim before her. 

“I’m sorry, Robert,” tartly, ‘‘but I con- 
sider you're being impertinent to an old 
lady, and your mother.’”’ She arose, five 
feet three of dignity. ‘‘You always could be 
impertinent to your mother.” 

“But, mother—”’ 

“We'll forget it,” she said. “I’ve ex- 
plained and apologized. That’s all I can do.” 

Peg was in the hall waiting when they 
came out of the room. Her father said: 

“Your grandmother has explained. We 
had decided to send you away for a year. 
If this ever happens again—”’ 

“It won’t, Robert, but, if it ever does,” 
Mrs. Winton looked him firmly in the eye, 
“‘just recall the year your father sent you to 
Norway and Sweden where it was cold and 
remote.” 

She opened the front door and went down 
the steps, unwilling to see his defeat. 

“I’m cross,” she exclaimed, back in the 
car. 

“Oh, granny,” Peg took her hand. “Away 
for a year, and we plan to be married in 
June. Father would have done it, too.” 

“Don’t ask me to manage the wedding. 
If this young man’s not in the social regis- 
ter, someone’ll have to manage it, that’s 
sure.” 

“He’s not,” Peg said, “and I don’t give 
a darn.” 


THE HOTEL doorman seemed glad to see 
her back. Peg had almost carried her off to 
tea by force, when now all that she wished 
was to lie down and shut her eyes. 

Through the lobby she walked briskly, as 
always. A dignified, grey-haired man ap- 
proached with quickened step. 

“Judge Conant,’’ she smiled frozenly. 

“Dear lady,” he boomed, “I’ve called 
your room. I’ve waited. You’ve come.” 

“What of it?” airily. 

“T have tea ordered,”’ and, despite protest, 
he led her into a candle-lighted room. The 
orchestra was playing. 

“Well, I’m hungry,” pulling off gloves, 
recalling, for the first time, wasted beef. 
Spineless, she thought, just as she’d been 
with Henry. She could have cried. 

“Dear lady,”” the man leaned closer, 
“‘when you’re gone, it’s as if I were alone in 
a desert.” 

“‘Bosh,”’ Mrs. Winton had begun a scone. 
The orchestra was good. 

“And you say ‘bosh,’”’ he cried mourn- 
fully, ‘“‘when I’m asking you to marry me. 
Living together here would be heaven; 
alone,”’ his voice took on greater depth, “‘it 
is desolation.” 

Mrs. Winton nibbled a second scone. It 


was foreordained, she concluded dismally, | 


and turned to pat the judge’s hand. 

“Dear lady—”’ face brightening. 

“Thank you for the honor and for the tea. 
I accepted the one. The other is quite out 
of the question.” 

His jaw dropped. 

“But I'll be desolated.”’ 

“Habits of a lifetime stand. You won’t 
be.”” She arose, scone unfinished, and 
gathered up her gloves. He took her arm. 

“He would like,””’ Mrs. Winton thought 
acidly, “‘to marry me so that combined 
resources would get him a suite at this 
place.” 

Across the lobby they walked. She smiled 
up at him, but his mouth was firm and set. 

“Mother,”’ a voice at her ear caused her 
to jump. 

“Why, Robert,” she turned, “‘how nice of 
you to come to see me.” Her heart was in 


her boots. She was in for it, she knew. 
“You're coming up, of course. I’m on my 
way now.” 


“If this gentleman will excuse you, I'll 
speak to you down here.”’ 





ERE’S a cake we created especially 

for men. It combines two things 

men love—chocolate and coconut! Light 
as a feather, fine-textured and tender... 
with that delicious, moist richness, that 
gorgeous chocolaty richness which all 
men adore ... and which only Baker’s 


Chocolate gives. 


When you bake this cake for “him”, 
be sure to use Baker’s Chocolate — for 


Baker’s stands unrivalled for its real 


chocolate flavour. Buy Baker’s Chocolate 
from any grocer, and send for our free 
recipe book offered below. 


CHOCOLATE COCONUT DESSERT CAKE 


2 cups sifted Swans 3 eggs, unbeaten 
Down Cake Flour 


¥, teaspoon soda 


3 squares Baker’s 
Unsweetened 


V/, teaspoon salt Chocolate, melted 


34, cup sour milk or 


Y, cup butter or 
buttermilk 


other shortening 


r teaspoon vanilla 


114 cups sugar 






4 FREE! 


Baker’s Chocolate. 
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Best Chocolate Recipes”. 
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Sift flour once, measure, add soda and salt, and 
sift together three times, Cream butter thorough- 
ly, add sugar gradually, and cream well. Add 
eggs, one at a time, beating thoroughly after each; 
then chocolate and blend. Add flour, alternately 
with milk, a small amount at a time, beating after 
each addition until smooth, Add vanilla. Bake in 
two greased g-inch layer pans in moderate oven 
(350° F.) 30 minutes, or until done. Spread with 
Chocolate Seven Minute Frosting. Sprinkle Baker's 
Coconut over cake while frosting is still soft. 


CHOCOLATE SEVEN MINUTE FROSTING 


5 tablespoons water 
3 squares Baker's 


2 egg whites, 
unbeaten 


114 cups sugar Unsweetened 
1 teaspoons light Chocolate, melted 
and cooled 


corn syrup 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine egg whites, sugar, corn syrup and 
water in top of double boiler, beating with rotary 
egg beater until thoroughly mixed. Place over 
rapidly boiling water, beat constantly with rotary 
egg beater and cook 7 minutes or until frosting 
will stand in peaks. Remove from boiling water; 
fold in chocolate and vanilla. (Do not beat mix- 
ture.) » « « (All measurements are level.) 


Made in Canada 
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BRINGS OUT 
POULTRY FLAVOURS 


In Europe, where cooks study for 
years to become chefs, the pre- 


paration of poultry dishes receives 
close sartion. There is aconstant 
aim to develop the flavour in dif- 
ferent ways. 


Housewives here who have relied 
on the old methods of simply 
roasting, boiling, frying or stewin 
poultry, appreciate hints whi 
suggest new ways to make tempting 
dishes. They like to know how best 
to prepare the poultry, young and 
tender-or not so young-fat or lean. 


Good mustard helps create and 
bring out flavour and it may be said, 
on the authority of many house- 
wives as well as cooking school ex- 
perts, that rubbing mustard outside 
or inside the dressed bird, before 
cooking, has made considerable 


improvement. The better the must- 
can the better it brings out the fla- 
vour, and KEEN’S D.S.F. MUSTARD 
has that extra something. 


GEORGIA BARBECUE CHICKEN 
Cut chicken down back and place in boiler 
on breast. Cover with water and cook until 
tender. Season with salt. Remove all stock 
but @ cupful. Pour following sauce over 
chicken and cook in oven until thick. 


SAUCE: 2 tablespoons Keen's D.S.F. Must- 
ard, 14 teaspoon cayenne pepper, 2 table- 
spoons vinegar, 14 cup or more of catsup, 
@ pinch of salt, 1 slice lemon. Baste at in- 
tervals. This is also good with fried oysters. 


SMOTHERED CHICKEN 
Divide a boiled chicken into neat joints, 
place on a hot dish and cover completely 
with mustard sauce. Putin the oven until 
nice and brown. To make the Mustard Sauce 
take 1 teacup vinegar boiled, 4 tablespoons 
Keen's D.S.F. Mustard, 1 tablespoon flour, 
1 teaspoon sugar, 1 saltspoon salt, 1 table- 
spoon butter. Fry butter and flour, add 
mustard, sugar and salt, then pour into boil- 
ing vinegar and cook until thick. 


Keen’s new booklet, “Sandwich Sug- 
estions’’, will be mailed FREE. 
rite Colman-Keen (Canada) Limi- 

ted, 1000 Amherst Street, Montreal. 


KEEN’S 
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D.S.F. Mustard 

AIDS DIGESTION .,,, 
Clip recipes for your kitchen library | 
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JELLIED CORNED BEEF LOAF 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


| Tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce 
V4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
3 Cupfuls of cold, cooked 
corned beef, finely diced 


1 Packace of lemon-flavored 
jelly powder 


Ye Cupful of boiling water 
2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon 


jvice 1 Tablespoonful of grated onion 
| Cupful of seasoned meat | Tablespoonful of prepared 
stock or strong bouillon mustard 


Add the boiling water to the jelly powder and stir until dissolved. Add the 
lemon juice, meat stock, the Worcestershire sauce and the paprika and 
allow the mixture to coo! until slightly thickened. Then fold in the ground 
meat to which has been added the grated onion and prepared mustard. 
Turn into a cold wet loaf mold and chill until firm. Serve unmolded and 
sliced on lettuce. Serves 8 to 10. Approximate cost, 30 to 35 cents. 





LAMB IN MINT JELLY 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 
V4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
Green coloring 


2 Cupfuls of cold, diced lamb 
3 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 


1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
1% Cupfuls of water 
| Cupful of finely chopped 
mint 
2 Tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Y_ Teaspoonful of salt capers 
V4 Cupful of vinegar Vz Cupful of chopped celery 


Soak the gelatine in quarter cupful of the water, add the remainder of the 
water to the chopped mint, sugar and salt, heat to boiling point, add the 
soaked gelatine, stir until dissolved, cool and strain. Add the vinegar, 
paprika and enough green coloring to produce desired shade. When the 
mixture begins to set, add the lamb, the chopped capers and the chopped 
celery. Turn into cold, wet individual molds or one large mold and chill 
until firm. Serve unmolded. Serves 8. Approximate cost, 40 to 45 cents. 
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CRABMEAT IN CUCUMBER JELLY 
Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


! Tablespoonful of gelatine 2 Tablespoonfuls of lemon 
V4 Cupful of cold water juice 
2 Cupfuls of sliced, peeled V4 Teaspoonful of paprika 
cucumbers | Cupful of flaked crabmeat 
I Slice of onion 2 Slices hard-cooked eggs 
IY Teaspoonfuls of salt 1 Teaspoonful of minced 
2/2 Cupfuls of boiling water parsley 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water. Put the cucumbers, onion, salt and 
boiling water in a saucepan and simmer until the cucumbers are tender, 
then press through a sieve, adding boiling water if necessary to make one 
and three-quarter cupfuls. Add the soaked gelatine and stir until dissolved. 
Add the lemon juice and paprika and if desired, enough green coloring to 
produce a distinct green. Put a layer, about half inch in depth in the 
bottom of individual molds or in one large mold, garnish with slices of 
stuffed olives and allow to set. Fill the molds with the flaked crabmeat, 
sliced eggs and minced parsley and pour the remainder of the cucumber 
jelly over the mixture. Chill until firm and serve unmolded on lettuce with 
dressing. Serves 8. Approximate cost, 50 to 55 cents. 
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BEEF MOLD WITH SPICED PRUNES 


Tested and approved by The Chatelaine Institute 


| Teaspoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce 

| Teaspoonful of finely 
chopped parsley 


Spiced prunes 
1 Tablespoonful of gelatine 
Yo Cupful of cold water 
| Cupful of seasoned stock or 


bouillon | Cupful of cooked, chopped 

3 or 4 Thin slices of onion beef 
1 Stalk of celery, chopped Pimiento or green pepper 

Vz Teaspoonful of salt strips 


Select large meaty prunes and soak until tender in a syrup made with 
water, vinegar and brown sugar, to which whole cloves, allspice and stick 
cinnamon tied in a bag have been added. When tender, remove the 
stones and stuff the cavity with another stoned prune, or with diced cooked 
mushrooms, or with finely chopped cooked bacon and celery. Soak the 
gelatine in the cold water and dissolve in the hot stock which has been 
boiled for three minutes with the onion, celery and salt. Strain, add the 
Worcestershire sauce and allow to cool. When the mixture begins to 
thicken add the parsley, beef and pimiento or green pepper. Put a layer 
of the mixture in the bottom of individual molds, allow to set, then place 
a stuffed prune in the centre of each mold and cover with the remainder of 
the mixture. Chill until firm and serve unmolded, garnished with olives and 
celery curls. Serves eight. Approximate cost (using mushrooms to stuff the 
prunes), 35 to 40 cents. ‘ 
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Salada 


ARE “Different | 


Chatelaine, June, 1935 


Women may well be proud of 
the delicious salads they serve. 
Fresh garden stuffs are needed in 
the diet and unless they are pre- 
pared in new and tempting ways, 
the family is not aptto eat all they 
should ofthese vitamin-richfoods. 


And even when there is not much 
choice in the actual fresh salad 
materials, there can be plenty of 
variety in the dressing. 


The tang of pure mustard gives 
a new zest to dressings. Use 
KEEN’S D.S.F. Mustard in yours 
and you will make a name for 
salads that are different. 


STUFFED CUCUMBER SALAD 


Peel cucumber, remove seeds with apple 
corerand fill with this mixture: 1 teaspoon 
salt, 14 teaspoon pepper, pinch cayenne, 
\% teaspoon Keen's D.S.F. Mustard, 34 
tablespoon granulated gelatin, 1 egg 
yolk, 3 tablespoons vinegar, }4 cup milk, 
1 tablespoon butter. 

Mix and cook in double-boiler, stirring 
constantly until it thickens and coats the 
spoon. Strain and add 2 cups salmon free 
from boneand skin. Fill cored cucumber 
and put onice. Cutin slices andarrange on 
crisp lettuce leaf, garnish with mayonnaise. 


QUEEN CABBAGE SALAD 


Cut fine 1 small cabbage—ted or white, 
prepare dressing for this according to how 
much required for your meal. 

1 tablespoon water, 4 tablespoons vine- 
gar, 1 teaspoon Keen's D.S.F. Mustard, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, 2 tea- 
spoon black pepper. 

Pour over chopped cabbage, if you 
choose add 3 tablespoons finely cut 
celery. Shake these well through. The 
mixture itself needs no cooking. 


Keen’s new booklet “Sandwich Sug- 
gestions”, will be mailed FREE. 
Write Colman-Keen (Canada) Limi- 
ted, 1000 Amherst Street, Montreal. 


KEEN’S 


D.S.F. Mustard 
AIDS DIGESTION 


Clip recipes for your kitchen library 
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Chatelaine, June, 1935 


Here's Help 
For Your Garden 


(Continued from page 8) 








IN A country like Canada where there is a 
very wide range of flowers with vivid color- 
ing it would be difficult to make a choice of 
the most popular. Somewhere very close to 
the top, however, would come the gladiolus. 
Though a comparative newcomer, its ease of 
cultivation, range of climate, and substan- 
tial results for the work expended have 
made it popular in practically every prov- 
ince. Unlike some of the old favorites, such 
as the sweet pea or the nasturtium in the 
annuals and the peony among the perennials, 
it was hardly known in Canada until well on 
into the present century. 

Much of the credit for its popularity is 
due to the late Mr. Groff, a retired banker of 
Ingersoll, Ontario, who developed many of 
the strains still in use. When peace was being 
patched up between Russia and Japan 
about thirty years ago it is said that the 
American battleship on which negotiations 
were opened was decorated with gladiolus, 
and from that first world appearance popu- 
larity was almost instantaneous. 

Requirements of the gladiolus are simple. 
It will do well almost anywhere but prefers 
an open position and rich soil inclined to be 
warm and light. With all flowers of tender 
shades it is well to plant in a position where 
the full rays of the noonday sun will be 
filtered slightly. That is, a light tree growth 
to the south which cuts down on the sun 
from around noon until two-o’clock, is 
preferable to a position in the open right 
through the day. Such protects the tender 
delicate colors from being bleached out too 
quickly. 

Plant the corms to a depth of six to twelve 
inches depending on the heaviness of the soil, 
and about the same distance apart. Keep 
the soil well cultivated until blooming com- 
mences. For garden effect rather than 
indoor bouquets, clumps of half a dozen or 
so of the same varieties make the best 
showing. The corms should not be planted 
until all danger of frost is past. A little 
garden lime sprinkled over the soil just as 
the shoots are coming through is said to 
increase the depth of coloring. The latter 
comes in nearly all shades and combina- 
tions, this flower possessing probably a 
greater color range than any other. In 
cutting care should be taken to leave enough 
top leaves to ripen the corm for next year. 
Another wonderful little thing that thrives 
on neglect, provided there is plenty of sun, 
is the portulaca. A little bigger, but still 
bright and generous in flowering, will be the 
calendula, coreopsis, and marigold, all in 


yellow; the tall salpiglossis, in blue, red, 
yellow and purple with glints of gold; the 
snapdragon, coreopsis, gaillardia, linaria, 
nasturtium, stock, sweet sultan and the 
sunflower. 

And now supposing our garden is shaded 
and inclined to be gloomy. Something is 
possible, too, under these conditions. If it 
is very shaded, we may have to go to the 
woods and bring back violets, hepaticas, 
and Jack-in-the pulpits. In the cultivated 
line, probably pansies would grow and also 
tuberous-rooted begonias. At any rate these 
things do not like much sun. Others in the 
same general class are the nicotine and 
verbena which are also noted for fragrance, 
and the candytuft, clarkia, godetia, annual 
larkspur, lupine, marvel of Peru and phlox 
drummondi. 


Bedding Plants 


RATHER THAN grow all their own 
annuals from seed, many people take a 
short cut by purchasing well-started plants 
from greenhouses florists or seed houses. 
Technically these are known as bedding 
plants. Of course where one desires to have 
very special varieties or combinations it is 
usually necessary to purchase special seed 
and there are also a few kinds which do not 
lend themselves to easy transplanting, but 
for the rank and file of annuals this buying 
of the garden ready-made is perfectly satis- 
factory. One should select stocky rather 
than too tall plants and one should also 
enquire carefully as to the variety. If there 
is any sign of buds or bloom it is advisable 
to nip these off before transplanting, because 
getting established in a new location will bea 
sufficient tax on the strength of the new- 
comer without the addition of flower bear- 
ing. 

Setting out is best done in the evening or 
on a cloudy day. Water liberally and firm 
the soil closely about the roots. It is a good 
plan to add a pinch of commercial fertilizer, 
about as much as would go on a 25 cent 
piece, to the soil close about the new plant 
but not actually touching it or the roots. 
This is applied before the watering. 

Where one wants to have a show ot flowers 
or even vegetables at the summer cottage, 
the purchase of bedding plants offers a 
solution. Well-started specimens can be 
selected and taken to the cottage on the 
first late spring or early summer week-end. 
If well cultivated and watered then, most 
of them should survive. Even if left until 
late June or the first week in July it will still 
be possible to take petunias, asters, mari- 
golds and similar flowers as well as onions, 
head lettuce and probably radish or carrots. 
These may be purchased or grown in flats 
now and transplanted into larger boxes in 
which they will be held, until the summer 
trip. In the meantime they should be left 
outside so as to become thoroughly hardened. 

Next month, weed killers, including 
elimination of poison ivy, garden fertilizers, 
summer care, control of pests, rock gardens. 








How to dramatize your appearance by subtle 
use of the right shades of powder, rouge and f 


lipstick. 


How to apply cosmetics so that they may 
flatter defects and “high-light" good points. 


How eye make-up may make your eyes more 
luminous, your lashes more silken —how it fF 


may intensify your whole appearance. 


Learn these secrets of make-up in 


Service Bulletin No. 17 . 


481 University Avenue, Toronto. 


DRESSING YOUR FACE 


. Price 10 cents 
Order from Chatelaine Service Bulletins 
























You don’t need bird-songs to tell you 
it’s spring. Your appetite says “change 
to crispness!” 

Leave the monotony of heavy winter meals behind! 
Enjoy the delicious crispness of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
For breakfast tomorrow, fill the bowls with crunchy 
golden flakes of corn and red-ripe strawberries. Pour 
on milk or cream. Then taste that matchless Kellogg 
flavor! See how much fitter everybody feels after such a 
meal. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are nourishing. Rich in 
energy and easy to digest. Splendid for lunch or the 


children’s supper. Ready to serve. 


Remember, when you buy 

There’s just one reason why Kellogg’s Corn Flakes lead 
the world in sales. Outstanding value! No imitation can 
equal their delicious flavor and crispness, kept oven- 
fresh by the patented WAXTITE inner bag. 

Don’t accept substitutes. Insist on Kellogg’s, in the 
red-and-green package, and give your family the best. 
Made by Kellogg in London, Ontario. 


Kelloggs 
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Keeps Shoes 
SMART! 


Smart looking shoes are indicative 
of your regard for correct appear- 
ance. he regular use of 
Nugget assures /asting smartness 
++. Maintains the shoes at their best 
«-. keeps them looking like NEW. 
Nugget Shoe Polish 
preserves the original 
color, feeds the lea- 
aes keeps it — 
and weatherproof... + 
ptevents concad, - 
Nugget gives a last- 
Seat Peccous shine. 


NUGGET 


SHOE POLISH 


There's a Nugget shade 
















cy Showers often threaten 
enjoyment of the holidays and weekends. 
Wear an Aristo Drizzle Cape - and let 
it rain. Easily tucked away in hand bag 
or overnight case. Eight colors - three 
styles. At all good dry goods counters. 


The Canadian General Rubber Co. Limited, Galt, Ont. 





The old man bowed, and they moved off 
together. 

“Listen, mother,” Robert led her to a 
modernistic sofa. ‘‘How can I ever discipline 
Peg after what you said about Norway and 
Sweden?” 


“Well, Robert,” glancing idly about, 


| “maybe it’s time that you stopped discip- 
» | lining.” 


“One is never too old to be disciplined. 
You even upset Mary with that reference. 
Though she’s my wife, we’ve never gone into 
that matter.” 

“Tush and nonsense,” Mrs. Winton’s 
cheeks were warm. “Mary knows the facts 
of life, and Peg knows young men. She’d 
like you better perhaps if she knew about 
Norway and Sweden. Anyway, she'll do 
what she pleases at twenty-one.” 

“Exactly as you do at seventy,” hotly. 

Mrs. Winton arose. “If we’re going to 
fight, let’s go upstairs where we can raise 
our voices.” 

“T’d like you to tell Peg there was no 
truth in Norway and Sweden.” 

He towered above her, immaculate, well 
fed, city bred, but pleading. Again she re- 
membered a soiled little boy, and placed an 
impulsive hand on his arm. 

“T’ll do what I can, Bob, if you’re fair to 
Peg. I liked that young man,” she added 
significantly. They moved slowly toward 
the elevator. The judge stood by the desk, 
watching with sad eyes. 

“Why does that old idiot stare so?” 
Robert asked irritatedly. 

“‘He’s in love. He wants to marry me,” his 
mother informed him placidly. 

Robert gasped, turned red. The elevator 
door slid open. 

“‘Good-by, darling,”’ she smiled. The door 
slid shut. She shot up thirty stories. 

It was quite devastating to be so tired, 

she concluded, travelling the soft carpeted 
hallway, but thank heaven, the judge was 
settled, and she had known it had to come. 
For the rest of the day there would be peace. 
At home, with Henry, there would have 
been Henry, ancient maids, a long, stupid 
dinner, and after dinner, ‘“Yes, Henry; no, 
dear; certainly, Henry.” A female parrot, 
she would have sat acquiescent while her 
thoughts flew on humming-birds’ wings. 
Now, if she liked, she could turn on the radio 
and lie on a silk spread. The room would be 
in the perfect order that good hotels main- 
tain. 
She opened the door with a contented 
sigh. A long, lean figure stretched on the 
most comfortable chair sprang to immediate 
life. 

“Dick,” Mrs. Winton cried, and forgot 
fatigue. 

Her youngest, her dearest. She held him 
close. 

“How’s the girl?” approvingly. “You 
look swell-elegant.”’ 

She almost skipped with excitement as 
she slipped off her hat and fussed with her 
hair at the dressing-table. 

“Staying for dinner?” she asked, trying 
not to disclose childish joy. 

“It’s only five and I have a heavy date 
tonight, but let’s have a lobster anyway. 
I'll put the order in now, and then we can 
talk.” 

“You think of the nicest things,” she 
sighed, and settled back in a chair. Her legs 
ached. 

They talked eagerly, gaily interrupting 
each other. They always had. The light 
was fading from the windows, the radiators 
tapped warmly. Padded steps passed in the 
hall. Traffic roared dully. 

“T’ll crack the lobster,”” Dick said to the 
waiter after the cart was wheeled in and 
table set up. 

In every fibre of her being, the woman felt 
relaxed. Excitement over for this day, and 
Dick close with his winsome smile and foolish 
chatter, but later he quieted. His mother 
knew his moods like her own. 

“What is it?”’ impulsively. 

“Can’t fool you, can 1? Might as well get 
it off my chest. I’ve done it, mother.” 

“Yes?” her hand reached for his. Ques- 
tioned to death herself, she waited. 

“I’m married, mother,” he said quietly. 

Dick, the only one who turned to and 


needed her any more. Her lips smiled. 
“And who is the fortunate lady?” 
“Good girl,” he breathed; then, with the 


look that he wore as a child that could whip i. 


her around a post: ‘‘Gory details first, 
mother. She was a shop girl.” 

“Well?” still waiting. 

“‘She’s lovely, mother, college bred. She’d | 
like this,” pointing to the table. ‘‘She’ll love 
you, but you know Alix and Bob and the 


rest. They mustn’t be snooty. I’m counting | B 


on you for that.” 

Flushed cheeks were the only sign of Mrs. 
Winton’s excitement, 

“I know my family, but they’re half | 
afraid of me, yet. I'll manage them.” 

She leaned toward him, tears salting her | 
eyes, infuriatingly. 

“What is my children’s is mine. Look at | 
James,”’ she laughed, a girlish, relieving | 
laugh. ‘‘He’s Alix’s.” 

“Golly, mother,”’ he took her hand in a 
hard, warm clasp. “Golly, mother;” then on | 
his feet, excited, gay, he drew her up. “Of | 
thee I sing, baby,”’ he warbled, twirling her 
about. 

Their fun pealed through and filled the 
room. 





“WHAT IN the world!” a voice, startled 
and cool, came from the doorway. 

“Alix,” they exclaimed, simultaneously. 

Mrs. Winton felt frightened. Alix never 
came at this hour. 

The woman studied the room with an 
appraising, startled glance. Sheseemed quite 
in command of herself. 
resumed its normal beat. 
daughter she could manage. 

“‘What’s that?” pointing to the table. 

“Why, darling, can’t you see, it’s only 
lobster.” Mrs. Winton’s glibness almost 
deserted her. 

“At five-thirty !” 

“It’s a celebration,” Dick intervened 
quickly. “I’ve got married, you see.” 


An aggressive 


His sister stared at the handsome sturdi- | 


ness of her youngest and dearest brother. 
Her manner out-Alixed Alix. 
“Well, I must say, to spring it in this way 


Her mother’s heart | 





to a devoted family, just as if you were 
ashamed of us, or is it the bride, perhaps?” 


“Alix, how nasty!” her mother cried. | 
“You know that families are abominable at 


weddings. They weep.” 


“You would say that,” hotly, “because | 


you, too, always do as you please, mother.” 

So weil then had she concealed long days, 
long nights. So well, indeed, had she made | 
laughter come. 

Mrs. Winton dropped to the arm of her 
daughter’s chair. She must guard her speech 
for, after all, hadn’t she taught the children 
to believe in Santa Claus? All she wanted 
was their happiness. What could they know 
of her rebellion when she had never told 
them? She put a hand on the quivering, 
middle-aged cheek, and recalled it round and 
smooth, a baby’s cheek, her first baby. 
“How do I do as I please, Alix?” she almost 
whispered. 

“How? Well, look at this mussy room, 
with lobster, and Dick singing loud enough 
to bring the house detective I insist, and I 
know that James will too, that we pay the 
difference for a suite in a quiet place. What 
would father’s triends think if they called | 
on you in a bedroom?” 

“If they thought anything I’d feel flat- | 
tered,’’ tartly, ‘‘and, besides, what harm can | 
come to me in a bedroom?” 

Dick chuckled gently, and his sister 
turned, her carefully massaged face cast in | 
severe lines. 

“I came here to tell mother some good | 
news, and to try to manage her, and you 
would be here to lead her on. You always 
have.” 

“Well?” their mother intervened. ‘‘What 
is the news?” 

“If you won’t do what I want, it’s spoiled, 
mother,” tremulously, ‘‘because James and 
I are going away, and I want you settled. 
We sail in a week for Europe. Three months, 
six months, we don’t know. He called me 
from the office. He says I look tired.” She 
turned impulsively. ‘‘Isn’t he the most 
thoughtful person, mother?” 

{Continued on page 74] 
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THE TESTED MODERN WAY 


[Huis spring take care that your 
winter things are safe from moth 
damage. When you pack away winter 
coats, suits, frocks, sweaters, blank- 
ets, rugs and drapes, scatter Di- 
chloricide crystals among them in 
trunks, garment bags and closets. 

These crystals give off a pene- 
trating vapor that kills flying moths, 
moth-worms and prevents moth 
eggs from hatching. Di-chloricideis 
the tested moth-killer and it’s eco- 
nomical and safe to use. 


Get acan at your drug store today. Merck & 
Co. Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, Montreal 


Di-ehloriecide 
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CORRECT 
GREY HAIR 


in this wa 
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Canada's leading 
Hair Specialist 


Used with satisfaction by 
thousands—perfected by 
W. T. Pember after years 
of research and experi- 
ence, INECTO-Rapid, the 
scientific hair tint, re- 
stores grey hair to its 
natural shade easily and 
quickly. Can be applied 
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i at home , 

Ha rGoods INECTO-Rapid is sold 

Write for our at hairdressers, drug and 
department stores or by 


free booklet. We 
carry the largest 
stock in Canada, 
Free advice on 
all hair and 
scalp problems. 





mail from The W. T. 
Pember Stores Limited, 
Toronto, sole Canadian 
distributors. Trial Size 
$1.50. Medium Size $3. 
Large Size $5.25. Send 
sample of hair. 









|THE W. T. PEMBER STORES 
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129 Yonge St. Toronto 
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Lovely skin spoiled 
by unwanted hair! 
Don't risk it. 
Apply thisfragrant 
cream. It gives 
immediate results. 
It is safe and sooth- 
ing and retards 
regrowth. Try it. 
tnexpensive . . Economical 
Sold Everywhere 
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A Bulgarian luncheon set designed in striking colors — C364. 


WITH NEEDLE and THREAD 


by MARIE LE CERF | 


Suggestions from Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio 





C363—The New Brace- 
let Wool Holder. No 
more chasing balls of wcol 
around the floor and under 
chairs; this new holder 
keeps the wool fresh and 
clean, and close at hand. 
Made of celluloid, it is as 
light as the proverbial 
feather, and the expand- 
ing bracelet fits over any 
hand. The disc at the 
other end of the rod slips 
off, and on goes the ball of 
wool, and there it stays 
until finished. The Studio 
can supply these at 30 
cents, postpaid. 
C362—-Knitting Bag. 
The new soft embroidery 
thread is used for working 
the design on this capa- 
cious knitting bag, stamp- 
ed on deep écru crépe 
linen—bag below handles 
measuring about 20 by 12 
inches. The polished wood handles are extra 
strong and heavy, with good hand-grip and 
metal fastener. Linen straps are also sup- 
plied, so that the bag may be carried on the 
arm. The design is worked in chain stitch, 
bright colors being used. The new soft em- 
broidery thread is in single strand, and 
stands out like wool when worked, but as it 
has a smooth finish, it does not soil or catch 
on a rough surface as readily as wool. Com- 
plete materials, including 14-inch handles, 
lining and pocket, are priced at $2.00. 


C364—Bulgarian Luncheon Set. A 
really striking design, carried out in cross 
stitch in bright, Bulgarian colors. A single 
row of hemstitching only is required before 
fringing the edges, and the effect is simply 





stunning, and so very unusual. The set 
consists of centre mat, size about 18 by 27 
inches, four place mats, about 12 by 18 
inches, and four serviettes—stamped on 
heavy cream or white linen—price per set, 
$1.75; cottons for working, 25 cents. 


C353—A Japanese Wall Panel for your 
living room or hall. A most artistic piece of 
work, in the true Japanese spirit—cottons in 


the daintiest colors are used on the black | 


taffeta silk background, and though the 
effect is so striking, all work is in the simplest 
stitches. Size 15 by 38 inches, complete with 
cotton backing, cottons for working, royal 
blue taffeta binding, black wood rollers and 
cord for hanging, price $2.00. 


The handicrafts on this 
page are available from 
Chatelaine’s Handicraft 
Studio. Articles shown in 
previous issues may also 
be secured on request. 
Send to Marie Le Cerf, 
Chatelaine, 481 University 
Avenue, Toronto. 


Beautiful both to work 
and look at — C353. 


} 





A capacious knitting bag — C362. 















“MUMMY! PLEASE MAY 
WE HAVE SOME 
PUFFED WHEAT 

BEFORE WE GO 

TO BED? 
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OY WERE THE QUAKER PUFFED 


PALS YOU DONT HAVE TO. |, 
COAX CHILDREN TO LIKE US! 













‘OU don’t have to coax children to 

eat Quaker Puffed Wheat or Quaker 
Puffed Rice. Instead they'll coax you to 
serve these delicious puffed grains—that 
taste like toasted nut-meats and are as 
dainty and crisp as popcorn. They look 
like a party dish— 
but these crunchy 
health grains are 
just packed with 
nourishment—and 
they’re so easy to 






















































kag digest. Try servin 
'™ 5 ~~ im them for lunch an 
PUFFED WHEAT <9/ LS purreo rice supper in addition er 


eH to br ast. 


QUAKER PUFFED RICE » PUFFED WHEAT 


MOTHERS 


Have you overlooked this? 


You have fed and clothed 
your child and given him 
or her the necessities of 
life. Have you done 
enough? 


If you were removed 
unexpectedly would your 
husband be financially able 
to provide good care for 
your child? 


If your husband died would 


you have sufficient money 
to be able to stay at home 
and look after your son or 


daughter ? 


MUTUAL [IFE 


Established 1869 
Head Office . Waterloo, Ont. 


**Owned by the Policyholders” 





@We shall be pleased to send informa- 
tion regarding a protection policy. You 
will also be interested in our illustrated 
booklet for children giving details of 
children’s policies. 


For the sake of your child write to our 


Home Office today. 


ee eae ee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee —— 
The Mutua! Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Waterloo, Ontario. CK 
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4 ~—— Please send me your illustrated booklet for children 
{ with information as to a protection policy—without 
1 obligation to me. 
i 
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PLEASE, 
MOM, 
MAKE 


NO WARMING — EASY TO MAKE 


Make it in your electric refrig- 
erator or freezer — creamy and 
smooth. Noicecrystals. Con- 
tains no starch or gelatine. 


CHOCOLATE, VANILLA OR 
MAPLE, 10c 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 
Toronto 


VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO.,, LTO., WEST TORONTO: 











“We That 
Are Strong” 


(Continued from page 72) 





An instant’s silence, like listening for the 
pebble to hit the bottom of the well. Despite 
his preachments and stodgy virtues, none 
had ever considered James thoughtful. 

Mrs. Winton’s throat caught. Alix’s 
happiness, all of her children’s so much more 
important to her than she had known. She 
arose and idly picked up a piece of Melba 
toast. It crackled in her slender fingers. She 
faced her daughter. 

“I’m sure that none of us, maybe not even 
you, realize how kind James can be,’’ she 
said gently. 

“Why, mother, you’re crying. I’ve never 
seen you cry.” 

“Silly,’”” Mrs. Winton brushed the tears 
away. “I’m so glad, that’s all. I’ve been 
worried about you.”’ 

“And I—I’ve been worried about James. 
He’s been restless, work too heavy, but,” 
softened mood leaving, herself again, “‘before 
we sail, mother, I’ll get Bob on my side and 
we'll move you. I'll not have you in this 
place where none of us can be with you.” 

“But, child,”” Mrs. Winton’s valiant voice 
almost broke, “if you knew, my life is—”’ 

“Your life is our responsibility. You can’t 
manage alone any more.” 

“Oh, shut up, Alix.”” Dick was on his feet. 
“What do you know about mother? We only 
know the happy face she has always turned 
to us.”” He hated unpleasantness and glanced 
at his watch. Then more mildly: “I’m going 
your way. You can scrap this out later. I'll 
take you along.” He gave her a hand to help 
her up. 

“Your bride, Dick,” remembering sud- 
denly, “‘who is she? What’s her name?” 

“Winton,” calmly. 

“Don’t be silly. I mean—” 

“I know what you mean. I'll bring her 
to call within the week, and you can look 
her over.” 

He went to his mother, kissed her and, 
in her ear: “Count on me, and what’s 
struck James?” 

She squeezed his hand, kissed him on the 
ear. “Critical age, maybe,’’ she whispered. 

He walked to the door and took his sister’s 
arm. “Good night,” they said, but Alix 
broke away. 

She held her mother tight. ‘“‘You mustn’t 
be cross, but you’re going to do as I say.” 

The door closed, and Mrs. Winton sank 
into a chair. For a long time she sat. The 
room was very still, too still. Of course she’d 
take a suite. Alix must enjoy her holiday, 
and what did life matter at seventy, after 
all? 


MRS. WINTON slipped out of her dress. 
It would be good to get between sheets. 
She was awfully hungry, but the roast beef 
and lobster were irretrievably gone now. 
She got a cracker from a jar. The telephone 
rang. 

“‘Darling,’’ Peg’s voice squealed, ‘I had to 
tell you. It’s all arranged by magic. We're 
to be married, and father didn’t ask about 
antecedents, never mentioned Social Regis- 
ter. What the heck did he go to Norway and 
Sweden for, anyway?” 

Mrs. Winton caught her breath and said: 

“It was nothing—nothing, child. Maybe 
it wasn’t Bob. It may have been Tom. You 
know how mixed up I get. You must be very 
kind to your father and mother.” 

“Oh, darling, don’t be like that. 
sound like grandfather.” 

“Well, but grandfather was a splen— 

“Listen, darling,” blithely, “I'd like to 
name the first daughter Granny. Your 


You 


| hands are in this pie. I sense it.’”’ 


“But that’s absurd, child.” 
They chattered on; then, with the click of 


, the receiver, the room was still. Mrs. Win- 
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ton sat very limply on the silk bedspread. 

She’d helped get Peg engaged. She hoped 
it was right. She’d be a great-grandmother 
soon, no doubt, and felt unaccountably | 
depressed. Just a useless, meddlesome old 
woman. 

Undressed finally and in scarlet robe she 
stood before the bureau, brushing her hair 
one hundred strokes. 

A maid entered to turn down the bed. 

“Did you have a nice day?”’ she enquired. 

“A useless day,’’ Mrs. Winton said. “I! 
just went to the automobile show. I said 
I’d do what I pleased today.” 

Alone at last, she crawled into her be- 
loved bed and wondered vaguely where the 
spirit of the morning had gone. Tomorrow 
would be another day. She would meet 
Dick’s wife. She hoped—but, of course, 
Dick’s taste was impeccable. She began to 
think of the morrow with interest. She would 
wear the new grey velvet and string of 
pearls. 

She lay quiet, feet out, then reached for 
the telephone. She might as well get it over 
and make her daughter happy. 

“Alix,” when a voice answered, ‘‘so you’re 
home.” 

“Of course, mother, and I was just going 
to call you.” 

“T’ve called you because I want to tell 
you—”’ 

“Listen, mother,’’ Alix hadn’t even heard 
her, “I told James about our talk. He's 
always felt as I do, but he says he’s changed 
his mind. He says you have your own life 
to live, and that you are quite capable of 
doing it.” 

The hand that held the receiver trembled, 
yet unexpectedly Mrs. Winton laughed. 

“Are you laughing?” sharply. “You 
should be grateful to James, not laugh at 
him.” 

“Why, dear, I am, if I’m to understand 
that you won’t worry about me.” 

“Whatever James thinks I’ve found right, 
and besides, nothing’s to mar our second 
honeymoon, as he calls it. He says he can 
hardly wait to get away.” 

“How sweet of him,” warmly. ‘Men are 
such babies. Be extra nice to James, but 
don’t tell him I said so.” 

“I always have been. There’s not much 
you can tell me about handling my own 
husband,” complacently. 

“That’s obvious, darling, and now good 
night. Give my love to James.” 

“Wait, mother. Dick’s marriage. I don’t 
like this secrecy. She can’t be anybody much 
if—” 

The receiver clicked in Alix’s ear. Mrs. 
Winton’s face reddened. How crude well- 
bred people can be. She reached for the 
book she had tried to read that morning but 
soon laid it aside. ‘Guess I’m not so mod- 
ern,” she apologized to herself. 

Gazing into space, she thought of a verse 
Henry used to quote. ‘One generation 
passeth away and another generation com- 
eth, but the earth abideth for ever.” 






























OUT of doors every minute—run- 
ning, hiking, playing—is so good 
for growing children but so hard on 
shoes! How important to make sure 
of shoes that resist the extra wear 


and tear of vacation. Hewetson 
Shoes are made stronger to last 
longer; and because they support 
the feet, even active children get less 
tired when wearing them. Ask for 
them by name at your own shoe store. 
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WANTED 
TO 
SCREAM 
AT 
GREASY 
PANS 
UNTIL | USED 










It takes 
off grease 


“Earth and human nature,” she thought. ' 
“Poor Henry. We're the same generation.” without 
Quick tears filled her eyes. She felt dread- ° 
fully alone, so reached for another book, scouring 


black bound, worn. Making a game of it, as 
was her wont, she shut her eyes and flut- 
tered the leaves, quickly placing a finger on 
a page. She adjusted herself to better light 
and reached for the horn-rimmed spectacles 
on the table beside her. The modern book 
fell to the floor, and she lifted her finger off 
the verse where it pointed. Aloud she read: 

“We then that are strong ought to bear 
the infirmities of the weak, and not to please 
ourselves.” 

Mrs. Winton stretched her aching, seven- 
ty-year legs straight before her and took off 
the glasses, rubbing her burning eyes. “‘The 
Bible always makes me ashamed. I'll try to 
remember that verse,’’ she said, and turned 
wearily over and pulled the chain on the 
light. The room was quiet, the darkness 
gratifying. Lite vibrated thirty stories be- 
low. Her lids fluttered, and were still. The 
telephone rang. Intermittently, for an hour 
it pealed its demand, but none could reach 
Mrs. Winton now. 

She slept. 


Just use a solution 
of 1 teaspoonful in 
a quart of cold* 
water. Instantly the grease dissolves 
—without scouring! Use Gillett’s Pure 
Flake Lye whenever you want an effec- 
tive cleanser. Frees clogged drains, 
cleans toilet bowls. Order a tin from 
your grocer! 


STAND, 


* Never dissolve lye in hot water. The ac- 
tion of the lye itself heats the water. 


FREE BOOKLET—Send for the Gillett’s 
Lye Booklet. It tells how this powerful 
cleanser and disinfectant shortens dozens 
of cleaning tasks. 


Standard Brands Ltd., Fraser Ave., and 


Liberty St., ‘Toronto, Ont. 
Please send me free Gillett’s Lye Booklet. 
C-6 
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uproariously. ‘“Shorry!” punctuating this 
when he could speak. 

She stood, galvanized, waiting to tell him 
again about her plans for the night, but 
before she could do this he stumbled across 
the room and dropped to the bed, where he 
slept immediately and audibly. 


SHE SETTLED in the guest room. The 
mattress wasn’t good, she realized. She 
would begin by saying... . 

Good heavens, how he was snoring and 
snorting! 

In the morning, anyway, he would realize 
she hadn’t slept in the next bed. ‘‘Jim, I left 
our room because I couldn’t stand the de- 
gradation of being in—the same room with 
you.” 

She grew tense, weaving together words 
that made long chains of heated accusation. 
She remembered many events that she 
subtitled under. ‘‘My disappointments in 
you, Jim—our marriage.” 

At four, energetic anger left her and she 
grew slack and hopeless, and the failure of 
her life brought self-pity that made her 
weep. He snored right on. 

At five she admitted to herself that Harold 
Griggs was the type of man to whom she 
belonged. She murmured, half aloud, ‘“‘What 
has all the help I’ve given Jim done for 
him?” 

She had entertained Todd Blackwell, 
Jim’s employer. The dinner had been per- 
fect; she had been certain from Mr. Black- 
well’s narrowed gaze on her that he had 
appreciated its perfectian. Of course Jim 
had had to say, ‘“‘Sandra’s spread herself for 
you, Mr. Blackwell,” aad Mr. Blackwell, 
of course, had been the gracious, suave 
gentleman and had done his best to rescue 
the moment from strain made by Jim’s 
clumsiness. She had said, with Todd 
Blackwell gone, ‘““You would say that!’’ She 
had been hopelessly disappointed in Jim 
that night, too. 

“I’ve tried, heaven knows, I’ve tried!” 
came now from her and very loudly. She 
listened, hoping that this had wakened 
Jim, but he only snorted on. Now his snor- 
ing was erratically uneven. 

“Hate him!” she said, and again aloud. 
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has written a number of best-selling novels. 
mirroring life as most people know it... 
tragedies and triumphs that lie behind every suburban 


door are reflected in her latest book, beginning in this issue 


of Chatelaine. 





the intimate 


At six she was wakened. Jim, looking very 
sick and white, stood in the doorway; he 
said without preface, “I want some black 
coffee.”’ 

*‘Jim,’”’ she sat up in bed, “‘are you asking 
me to—make you coffee? Is this your way of 
—making a request?” 

His jaw set; his bloodshot eyes, fixed on 
her, narrowed. ‘No, I’m not asking,” he 
stated, “I’m ordering. I want some black 
coffee and I’m telling you to make it, and to 
get—going, see?” 

“Jim!” 

“If you don’t—you’ll be sorry,” he was 
shaking, she saw. He moistened his lips; he 
rubbed a tremulous hand over a cold, damp 
forehead. ‘‘You’ll do your stuff here or I— 
get out. See? I’m sick of this . . . you— 
you—”’ 

Rage dried his words. He stood, breathing 
hard, glaring at her. 

“Mental cruelty” would be the charge, 
unless—hope flared in her—she could add 
physical cruelty to the charge. He might 
strike her. But it wasn’t his style. Hope 
dwindled. 

He turned away. 


SHE WOULD make the coffee; she rose, 
washed face and hands, felt a little less 
dragged and went downstairs. Her supper 
dishes, too, were now in the sink and yester- 
day’s coffee grounds still in the pot. She 
washed out the pot. measured coffee, water, 
and put it on. It began to pop under glass. 
She would go to Elsa Carter; confide, ask her 
help, after a preface of, “Elsa, what shall I 
do?” The coffee smelled good. Artists were 
always domestic, she remembered. Some 
day—Jim would sit in the front row and 
watch her acting; applaud her, she would 
become great. And once during the play 
she would let herself look at him kindly and 
she would read the message in his hungry, 
humble eyes. He would think, “Too late! I 
had her, I lost her.” 

Suddenly a vague remnant of good sense 
made her feel rather a fool. She plugged in 
the toaster. She couldn’t get up this way 
every morning and play the part. She must 
tell Jim that—flatly. She must save her 
strength. {Continued on next page} 
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These MOTHWORMS 


have got me licked! 


They chew up 


ALL our CLOTHES! 





up! Hollp wu at ‘ 


ON’ T giveup! Don’t surrender 

to the mothworms! If all the 
old ways have failed, remember 
there is a new way, and its name is 
Larvex. It will change all your 
ideas concerning the prevention of 
moth damage. 


If you have been trying to hide 
your clothes away from the moth- 
worms in boxes or bags, you will be 
surprised to find that Larvex faces 
the danger out in the open, so you 
can let your clothes hang anywhere, 
ready to use without wrinkles. 


On the other hand, if you have 
been trying to “smoke the moths 
out’’ with fumes or bad smells, you 
will be glad to find that Larvex is 
absolutely odorless, which is good 
news if you decide, in late Spring or 
early Summer, to wear again some 














NO ODORS; NO PACKING AWAY; 
. -- ALWAYS READY TO WEAR. 








LARVEX \ 
PREVENTS MOTH DAMAGE 


garments you have already “put 
away.’’ 

The secret is that Larvex does not 
act on the mothworm directly. It 
protects the wool itself! It pene- 
trates to the heart of the wool and 
then mothworms can’t eat. So you 
see, you need not hunt the moth- 
worm at all. No fear that you may 
miss a few! No fear of the moth 
eggs! One treatment by Larvex and 
the cloth is mothproofed against 
all these dangers. 

Larvex is thorough and final. It 
will save you hundreds of dollars in 
moth damage and it is economical 
to buy. Think of it: Larvex lasts a 
whole year! 

Ask for Larvex at drug and de- 
partment stores. Odorless; non-in- 
jurious. It’s a scientific triumph, in 
aclass by itself. The Larvex Corpo- 
ration, Limited, Ste. Therese, P.Q. 
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who tells how 
her three children became 
“pictures of health” 


BY=®Y MOTHER KNOWS how important it 
is to keep her children regular and how 
inclined some children are to be consti- 
ited. The mother who wrote the follow- 
letter has learned the secret of regu- 
larity and has taught it to her children. 
She is Mrs. E. W. of 400 e 
ve., Toronto, Ont. 
“I have three children”, writes Mrs. 
Grose, “the boy is six and the girls four 
nd three years old. I have ujol for 
of them and they are lovely, healthy 
eee ee ee eecenrtnin else and 
vould not be without Nujol in house. 
“You know what a task it is to keep 
hildren’s habits pager. expecially uring 
he winter months. I giving my 
children Nujol when were tiny tots 
nd have kept them summer and 
tas Shae om the vlters cf beckon 
now oO are the oO 

ith rosy cheeks and itions. 
We are constant users of Nujol and will 


lways use it. 
“Tam enclosing a picture of my children. 
them. They are cer- 

































wish you see 
inly a fine advertisement for 


your children are troubled with consti- 
pation and the numerous 
stipation often ag ° wh jars a 
i ’s examp se Nu ourse 
nd oan Gor ablitiven te be repdiar with 
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UJOL, “regular as clockwork” 
how comes in two forms, plain 
ujol and Cream of Nujol, the 
atter flavored and often preferred 
y children. You can get it at any 
g store. 

What is your Nujol story ? If you 
ave been ae Nujol ~ ten years 
r more you are bringing up 
our children on it, tell us. Rates 
tanco (Canada) Limited, 165) 
Dufferin Street, Toronto. Dept. 9-C. 
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Child-Wife 


(Continued from page 55} 








never step into the place. But there wasn’t, 
which meant she would have to go on 
trading there. He did have a splendid selec- 
tion of last-minute things; he was doing 
wonderfully well, she’d heard; odd when he 
was so disagreeable. That barrel of a man 
had actually made her feel, for a short 
second, a sort of apology 

Thoughts under talk, these were. 

The big car turned to the narrower side- 
way. Sandra saw, with irritation, that the 
house was dark and she wondered sharply 
why Jim didn’t light it; make it look a little 
cozy. It was miserably depressing to come 
home to a gloomily dark house and she had 
wanted it to look, for Elsa Carter’s benefit, 
bright and gay. 

Words she would say came to her: “Elsa 
Carter drove me home and the house looked 
dead. Jim, why didn’t you—” and on. 


THE CAR paused; the chauffeur stepped 
out to open the door and to gather together 
Sandra’s many packets. His eyes were 
discreetly veiled. He was a good chauffeur, 
and having been long in service he had seen 
a good deal of it—young women turned to 
wrong ways by condescending interest. 

“Elsa, your kindness!’’ said Sandra; their 
handclasp strung out and they stared deeply 
into one another’s eyes. Sandra broke the 
beautiful interlude. ‘Heavens, my lines! 
Fancy, with all my heart in them, I almost 
forgot my script!” 

She stepped from the motor. “I’m so 
proud. I’m so happy. I shall not fail you,” 
she promised. 

The chauffeur realized she was going on 
this way about some kind of show they were 
getting up. For a fleeting second a rather 
amused wonder took place of the usual 
blank expression on his face. 

Sandra waved after the motor and turned 
to her house where packages, heaped, 
waited by the door. It took some long 
stretching seconds of time to find her key in 
the feminine bag-clutter. 

She opened the door at last, and within 
she switched on lights and called Jim, but 
he didn’t answer. Face set, she hurried to 
their hollow oak, the telephone table, and 
here she saw, from a scrawled note, that he 
had, actually, gone out. And she—positively 
brimming with things to say; what she had 
said to Mr. Griggs; what he’s said to her; 
her chance, her certainty that she felt the 
part, and—Jim had gone. He knew per- 
fectly well, too, that she’d be yearning to 
talk of it. 

“I am—rather alone,’’ she thought slowly. 
She read the note. It was insulting. She 
began to breathe hard from anger before she 
read more than two lines. 

He had written: 


“I can’t stand cold beef-loaf or cold ham 
again, Sandra. And potato salad and potato 
chips come under the same heading. If I see 
one mcre dish of those pickles or that cole slaw 
it will mean the psychopathic ward. And 
then— no more income, even though, as you 
say often, it is a mere pittance. I am fed up 
and disgusted, waiting here hungry, for 
nothing to eat. You married me knowing my 
income and it’s your job to feed me and do 
your part. You have a réle to play here, and 
you don’t know it. I am appalled by your 
playing the lead in that theatre movement play. 
I know what it will mean. Last year it was golf 
and you swanked around and dreamed Glenna 
Collet and talked of how professionals and 
good amateurs travelled, ‘met everyone.’ Can’! 
you grow up? 

“I am going to Dutchy’s restaurant where a 
man can get a Steak and some Hot Potatoes 
and something fit to eat. Jim.” 

She had never been so angry in her life, 


she realized, taking off her coat with jerking 
motions; flinging her hat to a chair. 

There were some things a woman should 
not stand. 

Deep breath. 

When he got in, she would simply say . . . 

She had planned to study her part that | 
night; to surprise them all by great familiar- 
ity with the lead lines of ‘“‘Let Us Be Gay,”’ 
which are a thick book in themselves. But 
she couldn’t concentrate. He had malici- | 
ously ruined the chance for this. ‘Very 
well,” she said aloud. ‘“Ve-ry well, if this | 
way doesn’t suit you, Jim—’”’ 

She ate in the kitchen, her book propped 
open against the tea canister. 

She found in the lines those concerning a 
divorce and the part began to be vivid for 
her, through being personal. She said aloud 
and ina stage voice,unnatural to her from | 
being artificially crisp and studied: ‘Let us 
be gay about it all—” 

She repeated it. She posed speaking; she | 
ate a pickle. Divorce. She could not 
another deep breath—be hampered by a 
male who felt, thought, nothing beyond the 
humdrum. “‘Let us be gay about it all,”’ she | 
said again. She had said it better, she felt. 

But the idea of divorce was as yet a dream. 
Jim was mad over her; Jim would plead. He | 
would say: “Sandra, may I have . . . | 
another chance?” 

She would stretch a hand toward him; she | 
would murmur, raising her face bravely, | 
“Yes, Jim, if you will try. Another chance.” | 

The potato chips, she found, weren’t very 
good. 

Each time she heard a step outside, she 
stiffened. She had a good deal that had to 
be said; calmly but with finality. The 
evening dragged on; ten, eleven, and then 
twelve. For some reason no one had 
dropped in. The mist probably had kept 
people housed. It was a long evening she 
spent with rage that was now annihilating | 
her misty dreams of the future. 

One; she went to bed. Two; she heard his 
key in the lock. 

She rose, and put on a negligée. She went | 
to the upper hall to peer down to the small, 
lower hall. He stood there, swaying; beauti- 
fully pie-eyed, completely sunk. He smiled 
trustingly, beatifically, up at her. 


ee peeentsssSenssssseeeessusssenensssssesane 


SHE RETREATED to their room, out- 
raged. She stood trembling with anger. An 
edge was nothing new to her. The weary 
suburbanites in males achieved them easily 
to make history that lived a little time. Over 
bridge tables Sandra had laughed with 
others, after, ‘“‘Wasn’t Grant Forster scream- | 
ingly funny last night?” 

But to Sandra this condition of Jim’s was | 
degradation; getting tight at a party where | 
you took too much without knowing it was 
—so different. This smacked of the corner 
saloon—not of a drawing-room that had 
become one, and it was, Sandra murmured, 
“utterly, abysmally, wholly disgusting.” 

He was stumbling and lurching his way up 
the stairs; the sounds made her see him 
blink; he blinked continually, trying to 
straighten sight, when —that way. 

He stood at the doorway, swaying, cling- 
ing to the jamb. Yet again he smiled with 
touching faith; the smell that spread from 
him made her see a swinging door of cur- 
tained top and bottom. 

“I am going—to the—guest room to 
sleep, Jim,” she stated, rage parting and 
breaking her words. 

He blinked; “‘Jush you shay,” he mur- 
mured. He made her a low bow from which 
he found difficulty in recovering. But 
steadied again, it was obvious even to her, 
throbbing from rage and blinded by it, that 
he was struggling to voice some great truth 
that must be said—now. 

“Let—me—by!” she hissed. 

“Jush minute. Sandra, got to say this; 
ju-ever hear the one—’bout the mountain | 
climbers’ sleeping hut?” 

“You—you brute!” 

He grew very solemn. “‘Not for ladies,” he 
stated. Now his face was a dirge. ‘‘Shorry,”’ 
he said. He repeated his version of sorry 
several times, and the rote, for some reason 
he held to himself, became exquisitely 
humorous to him. He laughed long and | 
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WHEN IT RAINS = 


YOUR SHOES WILL SHED 
WATER LIKE A DUCKS 
BACK -IF YOU USE = 
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STEEDMAN’S KEEP 
CHILDREN HEALTHY 


Four generations of mothers have used Steedman’s 
Powders for their children, to promote regular bowel 
action, cleanse the system, and to relieve colic and 
feverish conditions. A safe and gentle laxative for 


| children from teething time to twelve years of age. 


Mothers Praise Steedman’s 
“TI wouldn't be without Steedman’s—have used 
them with all my four children.” 
“If my boy is feverish and cross at night I give 
him Steedman’s. The next day he is well and lively.”* 
** Your powders certainly turn a cross, restless baby 
into a contented one.”’ 

Valuable Booklet and Sample 
FREE -—Send for your copy of our famous 

484 little red book, ‘‘Hints to Mothers.” 
It contains many valuable aids for treating child- 
ren's ailments. Sent free with sample of Steedman’s 
Powders. Write to John Steedman & Co., 504 St. 
Lawrence Bivd., Montreal, P.Q. 


STEEDMANS 
hing to%eens POWDERS 


Jeething toYeens 


Insist on Steedman's—look for the 
double EE symbol on each package 





Chatelaine Patterns 


Have you seen the new 
patterns on pages 82 and 
84 of this issue? 


I like em 
The soft, silky texture of 
Aristo Silkisoft Baby 
Pants is appreciated by 
every Mother. Roomy, 
yet neat they thoroughly 
shield, and look well. 


The Canedien General Rubber Co. Limited * 
Galt, Ont. 
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draw thread through remaining sts—1 tr, 
* 17 ch, 1 tr, decrease 1 tr, 1 tr, repeat from 
* to end of row, 3 ch, turn. 

14th row: Decrease 1 tr, * 19 ch, decrease 
1 tr on each block, repeat from * to end of 
row, 3 ch, turn. 

15th row: Decrease 1 tr, 5 ch, 1 ss into 
same tr to form picot, * 21 ch, decrease 1 tr, 
1 picot, repeat from * to end of row. Cast 
off. 

Cuffs: Commence with 96 ch. Work 
same as collar, decreasing on 8th row. 
Starch collar and cuffs, and before pressing 


arrange the loops of ch in scallops, then join 
to ribbon. Cut 28 inches of ribbon, fold in 
half and join together at end. At top of band 
whip both edges together. Whip crochet to 
bottom edges. Sew three loops on one end 
of band and three buttons on each end. 

Cut 14 inches of ribbon for cuff and finish 
same as collar. 
Abbreviations: 


st stitch 
ch chain 
tr treble 
ss slip stitch 





More about the “World's Worst Job" 


Some letters from Chatelaine readers in reply to “The Prairie Wife” 


I DON’T wonder that the writer of “Prairie 
Wife” failed to sign his or her name. That 
article is a libel on what prairie life really 
means. [| lived for nearly twenty years on 
the prairie, and as a graduate nurse had 
every opportunity of seeing how the women 
on the prairie lived. I am of the opinion the 
writer of that article never saw the prairie 
and the piffle recorded in your paper was the 
result of an overloaded stomach. 

We will admit the farms are large but I 
never saw an intelligent farm wife walk and 
carry the lunch the length of the farm when 
a horse is always at their disposal and they 
all know how to ride. 

Mixed farming is not common on the 
prairie. The grain farmer usually lives on 
canned milk. Of course he may keep many 
cattle, but the wife seldom sees them, let 
alone tend them. 

The extremely cold weather seldom lasts 
longer than three days at a time. The stock 
graze on the range most of the winter. I fail 
to remember blocked roads from snow. The 
snowfall is usually inadequate for moisture 
for the coming year. 

The prairie woman has much better 
medical attention than the Eastern prov- 
inces. Municipal Hospitals are built all over 
the prairies of Alberta, at least maintained 
by direct taxation, and the cost to the 
patient is very low. 

Regarding transportation, there are just 
as many cars on the prairie as anywhere else. 
Not all flivvers either. 

Social life has its place on the prairie as in 
the towns. Good, wholesome pleasures are 
there for those who care to take them. 

As for the schools, many districts have 
consolidated schools with bus service for the 
children, 

Depression has lowered the standard of 
living on the prairie these last few years, but 
that fact is equally true of cities and towns. 

All my years spent on the prairie I never 
witnessed the desolation and misery por- 
trayed in “Prairie Wife” and I do not think 
it exists. That is why I say the article is a 
false picture of prairie life-——K. German, 
Hastings. 


The Lure of the Prairies 


DO NOT ask me if my eyes were wet when 
I finished reading ‘Prairie Wife.’’ I am not 
quite sure on that score myself. 

It is the most vivid picture I have ever 
read of life as it is lived by thousands of 
women on the prairie; and those who under- 
stand must fully appreciate the pungent 
article. Yet with it all, there is something 
infinite about the prairie that sinks deep into 
the heart. 

After a philanthropic tour some months 
ago Will Rogers called the prairies ‘“‘mangy.”’ 
—(Miss) Jeanette L., Arcola, Sask. 


I HAVE read with wonder the letter 
written by a “Prairie Wife’? in the May 
issue of the Chatelaine, and as I have been a 
prairie farmer’s wife for twenty-one years, 
perhaps I will be permitted to give my 
opinion of it. 

In the first place, she exaggerates greatly. 
No woman could possibly get that amount 
of work done, even rising at 5 a.m. and work- 
ing until 10 p.m. 

Why doesn’t she use her head more and 
her heels less? Why doesn’t she have the 
lunch ready in a small sack and her husband 
can take it with him when he is going to 
the field after breakfast and dinner? Then, 
if she washes her cream separator after the 
morning’s separating, scalds it, and puts it 
outside to sun all day, she will only need to 
run cold water through it at night after the 
evening’s separating, to get a good grade for 
her cream and so dispense with washing the 
separator at 10 p.m. Nearly every farmer’s 
wife knows this. 

Then as to women’s sufferings in child- 
birth or otherwise from lack of medical 
attention. With municipal and city hospitals 
within easy distance of most places, there is 
no need for women to suffer as she says. I 
have lived twenty years in this district and 
have never known of a woman to lose her 
own or her baby’s life in childbirth. 

As to the “dirty, tawdry little village 
stores,’’ perhaps if the storekeepers had more 
honorable people to deal with than some I 
have known, they would be able to keep 
their stores in better condition. Ask any 
village storekeeper how much he has in 
outstanding accounts and you will find it is 
all he has made since he started up, outside 
of a bare living, working the year around 
from early morning until late at night; in 
many cases only being favored with business 
when credit is needed, and there is no money 
to send to the nearest mail-order house. 

We have had our share of serious sickness, 
being hailed out, dried out, but have man- 
aged to pay our debts; and although I have 
attended to poultry, helped to feed pigs and 
calves and pump water, too, at times, I 
always had time for my afternoon rest in 
addition to keeping my house clean, cooking 
nourishing meals for my husband and family 
and doing the sewing for them. 

As to the debt on the farms, while the 

last few years have been hard, is there any 
other line of business where one can start in 
without capital, go in debt for everything 
and hope to make it go? 
_ Believe me, those of us who have seen the 
misery of the unemployment in our large 
cities know there are worse places than the 
farms. 

May I say in closing that I am city born, 
and never was on a farm until I married; 
but the years on the farm all taught me 
patience, sympathy and courage.—Another 
Prairie Wife, Bruce, Alta. 
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j FREE !  wortd’s most amazing Cook Book | 


nace: — paeao---+------ 
! Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing astonishing new 
short-cuts, 130 recipes, including: Lemon Pie Filling without cooking! 
Foolproof 5-minute Chocolate Frosting! Caramel Pudding that makes 
itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake-up Mayonnaise! Ice Creams 
freezer and automatic)! Candies! Refrigerator Cakes! Sauces! Custards! 


: 
| 
I ‘cookies! Address: The Borden Co. Limited, Yardley House, Toronto. 
i 
i 
! 
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Delicious and nourishing on 
toast, bread or as a complete 
sandwich filling. Just what you 
want for luncheons or picnics. 





Dishes, Silverware, Cooking Utensils, 
Sinks, Bath Tubs, Laundry, Wood- 
work, Floors. Softens water instantly. 
Results please the most discriminating. 









For sale at careful grocers 
Manufactured by 22-R 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 








Keep your teeth 

sparkling white 
—but treat your gums 
too—with Forhan’s, 
the double duty tooth- 
paste. Long-lasting, 
economical. 
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DONT NURSE A 


Ld 


Remove it... 
end pain this 
safe, sure way 


@ If you are one of the thousands 
of corn sufferers who have tried in- 
effectual ways of getting rid of corns 
—or if you are one of those who 
still use the dangerous method of 
cutting of paring corns—we urge 
that you try safe, scientific Blue-Jay. 
For 35 years this easy, sure treatment 
has ended corn suffering for millions. 
It will do the same for you. 


Blue-Jay stops the pain instantly. The 
soft, snug-fitting pad cushions the 
corn against painful shoe pressure. 
The pad is held securely in place by 
the adhesive strip. Then Blue-Jay 
safe medication gently undermines 
the corn without your knowing it 
—and after 3 days you lift out the 
corn completely. 


Every drug and department 
store sells BLUE-JAY 


It is the most popular corn remover 
because the millions of corn sufferers who 
have used it have recommended it to 
their friends. Doctors and nurses often 
write in to say that they use Blue-Jay 
themselves because it is so safe and so 
easy. No muss or bother. Blue-Jay goes 
on in an instant ... and that very instant 
the pain stops. In 3 days the corn is gone. 


BLUE-JAY 


BAUER & BLACK'S SCIENTIFIC 


CORN REMOVER 


@ FREE! Foot Exercise Book with Pictures 


"For Better Feet’’—Free Booklet contains very 
helpful information for foot sufferers. Rico celal 
exercises for foot health and beauty. Mail coupon to 
Bauer & Black Limited, Toronto, Ontario, 


ainda ae eects ae 
CHY OF TOUR. --00000000 , 


Province - + 











He was coming down the stairs, with the 
weakly uncertain pace that goes with a 
hang-over. Distantly she poured his coffee 
from the table in the alcove. 

“I—forgot the butter,’”’ she said. 

He said, “Go get it.” He glowered at her. 

“Jim, we won't talk now,” she stated 
ominously as he sipped black coffee. “But 
later, Jim, we shall talk.” 

“You're right,”” he agreed grimly. “You 
| never said a truer word. If ever a man has 
been disappointed in marriage, I’m the man, 
and Sandra, listen’—he paused long— 
“Sandra, do you know you went out and 
left the hot water running all yesterday?” 


SHE MEANT to clean up the mess in the 
kitchen after he had stamped out to the 
garage, sullen and menacing. But she went 
back to bed for a cat nap and when she 
woke it was twelve, and she had a bridge 
luncheon engagement at one . . . and twoor 
three friends telephoned ccngratulating her 
on getting the part. She had to rush to get 
to her luncheon. 

. After all, she could make a life for herself, 
a beautiful, glittering life, without Jim’s 
help. 

|» .But she shook dressing; anger rising again. 
She had planned the night before to leave 
him and he had left her by going to sleep. 
She had planned that morning to tell him 
what he must do to repair damages and he 
had ordered her to make coffee. 

Somehow, though she hadn’t meant to, 
she told two friends about it at the luncheon. 
“TI didn’t mean to,” she thought going home 





at five. He would be in soon she knew, and 
then they would lay all cards on the domestic 
table. 

He was home, she saw, from a glance at 
the garage, and it was early. Her chin 
lifted. She entered the house. 

She had half unconsciously planned to 
make a dignified entrance into the living 
room and to confront him there. But he 
wasn’t there. The card table was still up, 
she saw, with chairs at odd angles around it. 
She’d meant to get at it. He might have 
done it, given her a little help. 

Stiffening, she moved toward the kitchen; 
he stood in the centre of the kitchen, survey- 
ing the wreck consequent to too many 
meals with no aftermath of wash or wipe. 
He was smiling mirthlessly. He turned, to 
bow again, very deeply, to her, but this time 
he did not sway. 

Her chin went up farther. 

“Tonight,” he said, “I presume there’s a 
rehearsal; a first reading, I think you call 
them.”’ 

“There is.”’ 

“And you will start out at seven.” 

“T shall.” 

“TI see. I’m going to start out before. I 
am going back to town to dine there. . . 
with a young lady who has asked me to a 
dinner that she will cook for me. It will be 
an agreeable—change.”’ 

[To be Continued} 





(In the next installment of this novel Jim | 
makes a@ momentous decision, and Sandra 
looks for new triumphs.) 


Photo courtesy of the Canadian Spool Cotton Company. | 


LACY accessories are popular this year, 
and a set like the one shown is right in step 
with the very spirit of fashion. There’s such 
graceful appeal to the set—an atmosphere 
of daintiness that suggests smartness with 
dignity. You'll certainly appreciate the 
loveliness of this charming set. Both the 
thread and the ribbon are écru—an enticing 
shade, don’t you think? Lovely in white, 
too 


The actual materials you will need are two 
balls of crochet thread, écru shade, 134 
yards satin ribbon in the same color, 1) 
dozen of small pearl glove buttons and a 
crochet hook—English No. 414 or American 
No. 9. 


To make the collar, commence with 180) 
ch. | 
Ist row: Into 4th ch from hook, work 1 | 
tr, 1 tr in each of next 3 ch, 4 ch, miss 2 ch, | 
1 tr in each of the next 4 ch, repeat from * 
to end of row, 3 ch, turn. This should meas- 
ure 14 inches. 

2nd row: 1 tr in each tr. 5 ch, 1 tr in each 
tr, repeat from * to end of row, 3 ch, turn. 

3rd to 12th row: Same as 2nd, having 1 ch 
more between blocks on every row, 3 ch, 
turn. 

13th row: Decrease 1 tr—to decrease, in- 
sert hook as for tr, draw thread through 2 
sts, thread over hook, insert hook in next 
tr, draw thread through 2 sts, thread over, 
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Tintex saves 
Money on 
Spring Wardrobes 


Makes faded apparel 
new again -—in Smart 
Paris Colors 


Millions of women have 
learned the Tintex way of 
saving dollars... yet keeps 
ing up-to-the-minute in 
color-smartness. They use 
Tintex on their faded 
apparel and home decora- 
tions, snapping faded color 
back to gay freshness... 
or giving fashionable, new 
color. For Tintex is color- 
magic for every washable 
fabric. 38 brilliant, long- 
lasting colors. 


Avoid Substitutes— 
Always say “Tintex” 


to your dealer. 
Atall drug and notion counters ] 5¢ 
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Children at play expose 
their eyes to irritation and dust. 
Cleanse their eyes, morning and 
night, with safe, soothing Murine. 
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She Makes Friends 
for Canada 


, . if 
(Continued trom page 4} 








near and watch her—how many introduc- 
tions Mrs. Ferguson manages to make in 
that moving line. How many timely items 
of news she will pass on. 


EVERY ONCE in a while Mrs. Ferguson 
holds a reception in one of the large private 
rooms at Queen Anne’s Mansions, where she 
and the High Commissioner have their own 
flat, ’way high up, with its sylvan outlook 
over St. James’s Park, to the tall towers and 
high houses of Whitehall and the Mall. 
Often the occasion of these receptions is the 
arrival in town of a number of Canadian 
visitors, and here Canadians are gathered 
together with a number of distinguished 
English residents, so that they may have a 
more intimate opportunity to meet and 
know one another. Smaller but, it anything, 
pleasanter, are the invitations to tea for a 
special occasion, happy occasions always, 
for Mrs. Ferguson has the art of fusing her 
guests into a good acquaintance party. But 
first and finally, such success depends upon 
the hostess herself. The women at home 
whom Mrs. Ferguson represents may feel 
well assured that everywhere she is making 
friends, not only for herself but for them, 
and for Canada itself. 


THE INTRICACIES of being presented at 
the Court of St. James’s are interesting to 
us all, especially as they concern Canadians. 


IF YOU are a Canadian whose regular home 
is in Canada and are desirous of this honor, 
the first procedure is to send your name to 
Canada House, and after you have filled in 
the form that has been given you, it is for- 
warded to the Canadian Government at 
Ottawa. Having been “‘passed”’ there, it is 
returned through Canada House to the Lord 
Chamberlain, by whom it is accepted as the 
name of someone suitable for presentation to 
Their Majesties, according to the rules laid 
down by the Lord Chamberlain’s office, 
from which no deviation can be allowed. The 
time limit, each year, for receiving such 
names, is set by the same Royal Office. 

Do not blame Canada House if you are 
told that your name is too late to be in- 
cluded in the lists for any current year! 
Indeed, Canadians are more honored than 
many ot them realize, in having a wider door 
through which to enter than the average 
British subject, for whom the lines are much 
more narrowly drawn. Canadians who have 
lived many years in England, with a few 
notable exceptions, must also accept the 
Court’s ruling. In the case of a Canadian 
girl who has married an Englishman, she 
must naturally do so. While the High Com- 
missioner’s office has the right to ask for an 
exception to the latter rule, it remains a 
courtesy right: and is not supposed to be 
exercised except under exceptional circum- 
stances. 

What part does Mrs. Ferguson play in 
your actual presentation at Court? If your 
entrée is via Canada House, she must be 
there. The High Commissioner and his wife 
have the private entrée, and are presented 
early in the evening, passing in through 
another entrance. After their own presenta- 
tion, they pass on round the Throne Room 
to a position where they can see the other 
presentations. It is incumbent on the wife 
of the High Commissioner to be present at 
all the presentations made through the High 
Commissioner’s office. It may be, if you are 
among the lucky ones, that as you pass up 
the long line—very occupied, as you must 
be, with your step, your train, your bouquet, 
your curtsey, and your ‘“‘moment’’—that 
you may not see Mrs. Ferguson on that 
occasion. But she is sure to see you! 

Attendance at these two Courts is part of 


Mrs. Ferguson’s official duty each year. 
Unless she is “commanded” to one of the 
others, she does not go. Each Court means 
a new gown, a new ensemble, many hours of 
preparation, of standing. 


AT THE Royal Garden party you will see 
Mrs. Ferguson on the lawn reserved for 
Their Majesties, the Royal Family, and 
their particular guests. Each year certain 
Canadians, who have come over for the 
Season, have the honor of being presented to 
the King and Queen on this occasion. The 
High Commissioner makes these presenta- 
tions personally. If you are among them, 
instead of the deep Court curtsey, you make 
what is known as a “‘deep bob” and the King 
and Queen shake hands, and have a few 
minutes conversation with each one of you. 

Mrs. Ferguson travelled with her husband 
to Rome, when he went there to the Wheat 
Conference, and to Lausanne also, when, as 
Canadian Representative to the Reparations 
Conference he signed on behalf of Canada. 

She has been to Geneva with him more 
than once. At such times she has taken part 
in all the social functions. And in the affairs 
of state she always disclaims having any 
place whatever. She will tell you that offi- 
cially personally she is non-existent. But 
that as the High Commissioner’s wife, of 
course—“‘well, you can’t dissociate a wife 
from her husband, can you?” she says, with 
that quietly humorous little smile of hers, 
tilting the corner of her mouth and twink- 
ling in her eyes. And realizing that in this 
position you cannot dissociate a woman 
from her country either, and the Canadian 
women as a whole are often judged by her. 
She takes this very sincerely as part of her 
responsibility and lives up to it. 

How does she do it? She believes that as 
Canadian women take an intelligent interest 
in affairs, they should have an intelligent 
knowledge of conditions at home as well as 
abroad. So wherever she may be, she 
reads not only the English papers but the 
Canadian ones also. If you ask her how she 
manages to absorb so much, she will smile 
and tell you: 

“Oh, I was well trained in early life at 
home on all the local papers. For years I 
did all the clipping and annotating for my 
husband. I have never quite given it up. 
You see, I know not only the trend of his 
work, but of his mind and his interests.” 

Every morning she reads the papers to 
him, and then, with a great armful to be 
disposed of in the car, she drives with him 
to Canada House. Sometimes she stays 
there a few minutes, but there are multitu- 
dinous things to be done. Personal notes to 
be written, for a hundred and one reasons; 
flowers to be sent to someone who is ill; 
someone who is arriving in town; someone 
who is leaving. Answers to be given or writ- 
ten to people who want help, advice, intro- 
ductions, money, jobs—you’d be surprised 
at the range of requests that come tumbling 
in! Invitations to give or to accept; perhaps 
a special luncheon to arrange, shopping to 
be done. Then one of the numerous lunch- 
eons to attend, social or official (perhaps in 
the City) with her husband. Almost every 
afternoon brings its own function—or two— 
or three. And it is a rare evening that finds 
the Fergusons alone. 





NATURALLY, EVERY Canadian activity 
has the unstinted help and interest of both 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson. Artists, writers, 
musicians, find a ready help from Canada 
House. If the High Commissioner is unable 
to attend some of the concerts or exhibi- 
tions, Mrs. Ferguson will ably represent 
him. 

Then she makes a focal point for Canadian 
activities. For years we had been talking 
about some kind of a club to bring Cana- 
dians in London—and England, together. 
Strange ones who arrived and did not know 
many people. Lonely ones who had not got 
acquainted. A meeting place for those of us 
who say “‘Ages since I’ve seen dear Betty” — 
but somehow don’t get time to ring her up 
and keep in touch. 

But Mrs. Ferguson, having talked the 
matter over, called a meeting, and somehow 

{Continued on page 83} 
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THE E. B. EDDY COMPANY, LIMITED, HULL, CANADA 








Is your skin pimply, rashy 
UTICURA or easily irritated? 


OAP Then start using Cuticura Soa 
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lient and healing properties, it 
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tive skins and does much to keep 
them clear, healthy and in a vigor- 
ous condition. 
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Doubled Up With 


Rheumatism 


Could Not Wash Himself 
Nor Brush His Hair 


So bad was his rheumatism that his friends 
declared he would never work again. Al- 
though he is 70 years old, he proved they 
were wrong. Read what he says:— 

“Tamseventy yearsof age. Last Christmas 
I was completely doubled up with rheuma- 
tism. I could not brush my hair nor wash 
myself. People said I should never work any 
more. I am working harder than a young 
man to-day. Thanks, many thanks, to 
Kruschen Salts. I take them in my tea, and 
I have recommended them to many. I 
could not get in or out of bed myself, nor sit 

.up. But see me work now—12 hours a day 
sometimes. Kruschen Salts have done it.” — 
G.]J. 

Rheumatic conditions are the result of an 
excess of uric acid in the body. Two of the 
ingredients of Kruschen Salts have the 
power of dissolving uric acid crystals. Other 
ingredients assist Nature to expel these dis- 
solved crystals through the natural channel. 
In addition, there are still other salts in 
Kruschen which prevent food fermentation 
in the intestines, and thereby check the 
further accumulation not only of uric acid, 
but of other body poisons which undermine 
the health. 





Why not FEEL 


as good as 





The joy of wearing a Charis foun- 
dation comes from the fact that 
your slender, fashionable figure is 
achieved without discomfort. 


Charis is not like any controlling 
garment you have worn. Its 
patented design permits you to 
adjust it to the needs of your 
figure. Wherever a bulge must be 
banished Charis does the job 
thoroughly, fashionably—and with 
full consideration of your need to 
feel free and unconfined. 


In addition to this superior and ex- 
clusive design Charis offers you a 
brilliant selection of models, in 
smart, luxurious fabrics. Every 
customer is personally fitted with- 
out extra charge. 


A private home showing of Charis 
will be arranged to suit your con- 
venience at the local Charis 
branch. You'll find it listed in your 
‘phone book, or write to Charis 
LimNed, New Toronto, Canada. 


CHARIS 


Headquarters also for the new 
SWAVIS foundations for youthful figures 





Two organdie collars that 
very easily made. 


are 


YOU CAN make your toilet bottles attrac- 
tive and ornamental to your dressing table. 
You will find, too, that you will use these 
necessary toiletries more regularly if they 
are handy and always in sight. They are 
simply done. After choosing your design— 
again magazine advertisements will be use- 
ful—if you find you cannot copy it freehand, 
slip the design into the bottle and fasten it 
in place with a little mucilage; that is, if 
the neck of the bottle is large enough. 
Otherwise, try to copy it, and you will be 
surprised to find how very easy it is. Either 
oil paint or enamel may be used for this 
work. Rather long corks are very effective, 
enamelled to match your room, and it is a 
good idea to soak these in water overnight, 
with a cover over them to keep them com- 
pletely submerged. In the morning, force 
them well down into the bottles and let 
them dry. They will need two or three coats 
of enamel—enamelling only the part that 
stands out of the bottle. 


FRESH AS flowers are these crisp little 
dress accessories, which are worn with so 
many of the new summer suits and dresses; 
and your last year’s wardrobe will take a new 
lease on life with these little additions. The 
two shown were designed for simplicity in 
making and laundering as well as effective- 
ness, and are carried out in fine white organ- 
die. The collar and bow, however, would 
look equally well in other materials or colors 
to match or contrast with your dress. 

To make the collar and bow, you will re- 
quire a piece of 36-inch goods, 14 inches 
wide. Cut this into two 7-inch strips, and 
join, making a 72-inch length. Cut four 
inches off one end only. The join will be in 
the centre of the back of the neck. Put a 
narrow hem around the two ends, leaving 
unhemmed 26 inches in the centre. (More 
or less may be left, according to the length 
of your V-neck). Fold the material in the 
centre lengthways and join on the wrong 
side. Turn right side out and press, then 
fold overon to the right side, about 1 '4 inches 
down. Stitch the unhemmed portion to the 
neckline of your dress. Tie the bow and 
pull the material out to the full width. 


To give charm to 
your dressing table. 





MAKE 
THESE 
FOR 

A. SONG 


Some novel handicraft 
ideas that will give 
you pleasure 


by 
FLORENCE M. JURY 


If you have no white organdie on hand, 
Chatelaine’s Handicraft Studio can supply 
the necessary amount at 35 cents. 

To make the charming little vestee, you 
will require a piece of material 12 by 22 
inches, a strip 5 by 36 inches, and 1!5 yards 
of lace. To make, do very small and dainty 
tucks—not more than ) inch 


~and exactly | 


one inch apart. Start tucking 3 inches below | 


the top of your material. Graduate the tucks 
by half-inches from 5 inches to 1 inch in 
length. When the tucks measure only 
one inch in width, continue in this width to 
the point. Now add your lace edging—all 
around with the exception of the neckline. 
After hollowing out the neck—which is 434 


inches wide at top and 2 inches deep, add the 
collar, leaving 13 inches for the front end of | 
the tie. First, join the band to the neckline of | 


the vestee, then join the remainder of the 
band on the wrong side. Now turn band 
right side out and neaten around the wrong 
side of the neckline. When finished, dampen 
and press on the right side, turning the 
tucks downward, of course, 
fold about 1l-inch wide on to the right side of 
the neckband—just sufficient length to go 
around your neck. The Studio can supply 


and turning a | 


white organdie and lace edging, at 50 cents. | 
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The most un- 

pleasant job in the house 
becomes one of the easiest! Sani-Flush 
takes all the rubbing and scrubbing out of 
cleaning toilet bowls. Just sprinkle a bit 
of Sani-Flush in the bowl (directions on the 
can), flush the toilet, and the porcelain 
sparkles like new. Stains and incrustations 
disappear. Odors go. 

Sani-Flush is made especially to clean 
toilets. It purifies the hidden trap that no 
amount of scrubbing can reach. Sani-Flush 
is handy and economical. It also cleans out 
automobile radiators (directions on the 
can). Sold by grocery, drug, and hardware 
stores—25c. Made in Canada. Distributed 


by Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


Sani-Flush ...... 


TOILET BOWLS WErneue SCOURING 
















Smart swim suits 
demand immac- 
ulate daintiness. 
This delicately 7 
fragrant cream 
banishes unwant- 
ed hair quickly, 
completely and 
safely. Econom- 
ical. Inexpensive. 
Try it. 









‘CAMPERS AND TRAVELLERS» 
Protect your clothes, your pocketbook and 
yourself by marking your belongings. 
CASH'’S NAMES save laundry losses, ownership 
disputes, misusage at home or away. Quickly at- 
tached with a few stitehes or CASH’S NO-SO 
Cement. Order from your dealer or us. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send t5e for | dozen of yer own 
first_ name and sample tube of NO-SO Cem 
CASH’S, 15 Grier St., Belleville, "Satarie 


peed | 3 doz.$150 6 doz.$2. NO- od | yaad 
NAMES) 9 22 12 3. Cement) « tute 


eo! rr. 
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She Makes Friends 
for Canada 


(Continued from page 81) 











reconciled the fears of those who were afraid 
of some new way of absorbing our energies, 
with those who were afraid of the cost, with 
those who thought it would never hold to- 
gether unless there was a clubhouse. . , 
and the Canadian Women’s Club began. It 
means a social meeting-ground for Canadian 
women in England, placed in London. How 
surprisingly successful it has been! Starting 
with only a few members, we now have 
something over three hundred. 

But it is not only to Canadian activities 
that Mrs. Ferguson—and, of course, her 
husband—give their interest and support. 
Their ‘‘distinguished patronage” is asked for 
over and over again, for this public affair, 
that charity, something old, or something 
new. They make a link between England 
and Canada—personally, as well as nation- 
ally—that is very strong. It is interesting to 
watch Mrs. Ferguson at some big assembly 





The Loves 


of a Dictator 
(Continued from page 21) 





*“‘Wh-where does he live?” he stammered. 
“Find out where he lives.” 

Brandt snorted. “I'll do that, sir,” he 
said. “I'll hunt him down and have him 
driven out of town.” 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” said the 
King. ‘‘He’s coming back to Copenhagen 
with us. I want him. He’s worth all the rest 
of you put together.” 

“But, your Majesty— 
mered. 

The King waved him down excitedly. ‘‘I 
don’t care. I want him—that’s enough. 
He’s the only man that ever told me the 
truth. From now on I’m going to do my 
own thinking—and I'll do my own govern- 
ing, too!” 

Brave words—and Christian believed 
them. Back to Copenhagen he went, accom- 
panied by a protesting Brandt, and a little 
German doctor before whom alluring visions 
began to arise. In short order, there was the 
deuce to pay in the Royal councils. Queen- 
mother Juliana sat in the president’s chair, 
as was her wont, deliberating upon grave 
matters of state and policy. To her, and the 
council, entered the highly unfamiliar, not 
to say disconcerting, figure of the King 
about to assert himself. With him was 
Struensee. 

He thrust his mother aside, to the extreme 
scandal of the councillors. 

“‘But—but, your Majesty !”’ stuttered one, 
while Juliana glared. “That is the Presi- 
dent’s chair!” 

“I am the President,”’ said Christian, in 
his best manner of the Grand Monarque. He 
took his seat. ‘‘Well, gentlemen, will you sit 
down? You are not accustomed to see me 
at these meetings. In tuture, however, I pro- 
pose to take a more active part—er, in my 
own affairs. In fact, to do my own govern- 
ing!” 

Juliana had been examining Struensee at 
his shoulder. 

“Who is this man?” she asked. 

“This is my new physician,” Christian 
said. “I have just engaged him.” 

“And not a moment too soon, appar- 
ently!” the Queen-mother began, but Chris- 
tian waved her down. 


” 


Brandt stam- 


as a guest of the English, and where most of 
the other guests are English too. Her slim 
little figure, her small, well-shod feet, het 
clothes, distinctive without being startling, 
the well-balanced poise of herself, physi- 
cally and mentally — and the obvious, 
genuine friendship that she inspires. Yes, 
I think Canadian women have every reason 
to feel pleased and proud of their representa- 
tive, who gives dignity to her position, as it 
deserves. 





























Charming speech she makes too, if called 
on, either as a representative speaking of her 
country, or as president or friend. Her 
natural unselfconscious manner, her ready 
tongue and quick humor, cement the friend- 
ly feeling that has followed her to the plat- 
form. 


We sat talking in her lovely wide room, 
while the view through the deep windows 
over the Park turned from rose to blue, and 
blue to grey, and through the misty twilight 
the trees hung stars among their branches, 
and Big Ben swung his deep note through 
the air. ‘And when there are things it isn’t 
possible to do,”’ said Mrs. Ferguson, ‘‘One 
can still try and do the very best one can.” 


If I had asked her to make a list of those 
things she has done, I am sure she would 
have forgotten most of them. But hundreds 
of other women, gratefully and pleasantly, 
will always remember. 


“To business!” he said. “Let me see, 
what were we discussing?” 

“We were,”’ said Juliana icily, “discussing 
the outbreak of smallpox in Copenhagen. 
Debating whether it was not advisable for 
the Court to remove to the castle of Freid- 
richsberg. Perhaps—er, I might ask for the 
benefit of your advice, Majesty.” 

The King had been listening, apparently 
absent-mindedly. Over his shoulder Struen- 
see was whispering. 

“‘Yes,”’ Christian said after a moment. “I 
have been thinking it over, gentlemen, and 
I have decided that we shall remain here. 
The importance—er, of preserving the 
Court’s prestige cannot be over-estimated 
—the importance of preserving its health 
can!” 

“Is that all, your Majesty?” 
face was a picture. 

“Why, no,” said the King. “It isn’t. The 
castle of Freidrichsberg shall be transformed 
immediately into a quarantine hospital for 
the children ot the poor.” 

“Impossible, Majesty!” Juliana flared. 
“Why, Freidrichsberg is one of the richest 
properties in the country. Heavens, boy! 
What’s come over you? I won’t allow it—” 

“Silence!’’ Christian snapped the word 
out at her. “Have the necessary papers 
ready and bring them to me for signature. 
The council is adjourned.” 

With which he walked out, followed by 
Struensee, and leaving Queen-mother and 
councillors staring after him as if the bottom 
had fallen out of their world. It was Juliana 
who recovered first. 

“Very well!’’ she said, half to herself. 
“Ve-ry well!” 

Outside the door, Christian turned to 
Struensee. ‘“‘Was that all right?” he de- 
manded. 

Struensee bowed. “Splendid, your Maj- 
esty!”” he said. The King strutted. 

“I showed them I was King, didn’t I? 
And what’s more, they haven’t seen the 
last of me, either!” 


Juliana’s 


SO CHRISTIAN VII, the foolish little 
King, set himself at the head of Den- 
mark, with Struensee as his shadow, his 
adviser, and his genius—good or evil, accord- 
ing as you looked at it. There were many 
enterprises that the little doctor attempted, 
and one of the first of them was to effect a 
reconciliation between Christian and _ his 
girl-wife. He went to her apartments, only 
to be confronted at the door by the Countess 
Von Eyben. 

“Her Majesty’s compliments,” she said 
coldly. ‘Her Majesty is unable to receive 


” 


you. 


{Continued on page 85} 














The machine that makes it 
easy to “Make-it- Yourself” 





A dress? A little girl’s frock? Window draperies? So 
quickly made with the time-saving modern Singer. Any 
sewing is easy with the many benefits of the Singer 
“Make-it-Yourself” Plan....The Bonded Singer Rep- 
resentative will gladly give you complete information. 






SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 






12 big biscuits 
in every box 








ERE’S the perfect meal for everyone—children or grown- 
ups—morning, noon or night. Two crisp, golden-brown 
Shredded Wheat Biscuits—swimming in rich, wholesome milk 
or cream. It’s one of Nature’s most perfectly balanced meals 
. . . rich in the vital health elements that produce growth, vigor 
and energy. Heap your favorite juicy fruits or berries over 
Shredded Wheat. It’s an added taste treat. And what a delight- 
ful, nourishing lunch it makes for a hot day. Easily digestible 
— helps keep you cool. 















THE CANADIAN SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, LTD. 
Niagara Falls, Canada 


MADE IN CANADA =~ OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
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DISCERNING WOMEN ENDORSE THEM 


AND USE CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


No. 224—Is unique in flaunting a sharply 
flaring collar, the buttons on which are 
repeated on the hip-insets. Sizes I!, 13, 
15 and 17 years. Size 15 requires 3 yards 
of 39 inch and I'/g yards of 35 inch ma- 
Price 15 cents. 


terial. 


No. 4018—Flowered chiffon or printed 
voile would be dainty materials for this 
deliciously cool frock. Sizes 32, 34, 36 
and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 4!/, yards 
of 39 inch and '/g yard of 35 inch 


material. Price 10 cents. 


No. 206—Everyone needs at least one 
tailored washable frock. This one has an 
inverted pleat running from yoke to hem 
34, 36, 38 and 40 
Size 34 requires 3% yards of 39 
Price 15 cents. 


at the back. 
inches. 


inch material. 


Sizes 32 


1547 


No. 1547—Printed silk crépe or a crisp 

enchantingly 

youthful two-piece dress. Sizes 32, 34, 

36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
4\/, yards of 39 inch material. 


linen would make _ this 


Price 15 cents. 


These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 1f your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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‘“‘Indeed?’’ said Struensee. ‘Why not?” 

‘Her Majesty did not find it necessary 
to say why not.” 

Zut I come from the King 

“Possibly that is why, Herr Doctor!” 

Struensee had to accept the rebuff as best 
he could. As he turned away he saw a dog, 
the Queen’s pet, a magnificent Great Dane, 
lying by the Queen’s door. His eyes nar- 
rowed slightly as he bowed and withdrew. 

That day there was immense excitement 
in the Queen’s entourage. The dog had been 
lost; Caroline was inconsolable. It was not 
till evening that Von Eyben came hastily to 
the weeping girl. 

“Your Majesty, 
found her!”’ 

“Where is she?”’ 

“There’s a man outside with her—”’ 

Naturally, the man was Struensee, who 
had employed this ruse to gain his audience, 
He came straight to the point. 

“I am impertinent, your Majesty—but I 
want you to end your quarrel with the 
King!” 

Caroline flushed and demurred, but Stru- 
ensee addressed her with the art of one who 
knew he was playing on the emotions of a 
daughter of kings. He pointed at the night 
sky without. 

“Under all that lovely vastness, Madam, 
even a Queen seems very tiny—a quarrel 
tinier still. And there is a whole lifetime be- 
fore you, a lifetime of empty majesty. It 
will be very dull.” 

Caroline looked at him with raised eye- 
brows. “‘Empty majesty——that sounds like 
treason! I have always been brought up to 
believe royalty justified itself, doctor.” 

Struensee faced her steadily. ‘“‘The world 
is changing, Madam. Thinking is coming 
into fashien —and wearing a crown won't 
change a pretty woman into a great queen!” 

“What do you want me to do?”’ 

“Work, Madam! If you have the courage, 
perhaps you may help to build here another 
England!” 

She laughed uncertainly. ‘‘Yes—but first 
we would have to build another King!” 

“And why not? Perhaps the miracle will 
happen! Here’s real work for you. What’s 
a petty quarrel compared with this? Will 
you try? Will you?” 

Earnestly, almost fiercely he pressed her. 
Caroline glanced at him, hesitated—then her 
eyes dropped. She nodded. Struensee bowed, 
withdrawing. The pact was made between 
them—this young, beautiful, half-distracted 
Queen, and the magnetic doctor from Altona 
already in effect Denmark's first minister. 

And meanwhile in Denmark trouble was 
brewing. As everywhere in Europe the seeds 
of revolt were already sown and burgeoning 
toward a red upspringing. Revolution was 
in the air, and Struensee knew it. Once, at 
his tailor’s in Copenhagen, he was aroused 
from the choice of a suit by an uproar with- 
out-—yells and savage cries, the faint, fright- 
ened screams of women. He rushed to the 
door. Outside, a richly gilt coach was passing, 
and in it a single glance showed him Caroline 
and her lady-in-waiting. Round them surged 
the mob, howling insults. 

In an instant Struensee, shirt-sleeved as 
he was, had cleft his way through the crowd 
and scrambled to the roof of the coach. 

“Silence!” he bawled. ‘‘Listen to me! 
your taxes are too high, are they?” 

A chorus of cries of assent, and a furious 
voice yelling: 

“Don’t listen to him 
To the palace!” 

Again Struensee got silence. “You're too 
late, my friends—you're too late!” 

“What d’you mean—what’s that?” 
crowd paused, and Struensee seized 
opportunity—for a gigantic bluff. 


she’s found—they’ve 


So 


he’s one of them! 


The 
his 


“I'll tell yor 
“You've 
horse 


1 what I mean,” he called. 
d the stable door after the 
was gone. The salt tax is going to be 
removed! And the meat tax! Only this 
morning His Majesty informed me of his 
decision. Yes, my you may well 
dismayed. Heaven knows you don’t 
deserve it, but you’ve a King who’s more 
loyal to you than you are to him.” 

The < murmuring, 
»truensee drove his advantage home. 

me 10 home, now, and thank heaven for 
giving you a King who looks after you better 
than you do yourselves!”’ 

In the Queen’s apartment, Caroline bound 
up a cut on Struensee’s arm. 

“What will happen when they find your 
promises don’t come true?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t know. I 
didn’t think so far ahead. They’ll have to 
come true. These people out there must be 
taught things. They must be taught they 
are human beings and not animals. Then 
and not till then they'll stop behaving like 
them. They must be guided by their own 
right thinking—yes, and they must learn 
that there’s only salvation in self-respect! 
But—I can’t do it alone!” 

Caroline was looking at him, wide-eyed 
and almost breathless. 

“With allies—you could do it with allies! 
With—me as ally?” 
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SIX HOURS later heralds on the steps of the 
royal palace proclaimed the news—the salt 
tax, the meat tax gone, and in addition, and 
far more drastic, a heavy imposition clapped 
on all castles, private estates and hunting 
and park lands. 

The nobility stormed. In the Queen’s 
apartment, where an artist was taking 
Caroline’s portrait in silhouette, the Queen- 
mother listened to the cries of joy outside. 

“Humph!”’ she sneered. ‘‘Long live the 
King, indeed. He'll sign anything that’s put 
before him! As though he’d ever done any- 
thing. As though he’s likely to!” 

“You're talking about my 
Madam.” 

“Accept my 
about my son.” 

Guldberg, the Chancellor, interrupted—a 
sly fox of a man. 

“If I may be allowed to correct your 
Majesties, I submit your Majesties are 
really talking about a certain little doctor—” 

“Perfectly true!’’ said Juliana bitterly. 
‘The fellow is dangerous. He’s a careerist, a 
self-seeker, and he’s no fool. I warn you, 
that man would betray his dearest friend!” 

Caroline replied quietly. ‘‘It is just pos- 
sible, Madam, that your dislike of Doctor 
Struensee is neither disinterested, nor com- 
pletely free from fear. You may not have 
met a man like this before—a man in ad- 
vance of his generation, a man far less self- 
seeking than many of the noble ladies and 
gentlemen who are at present trembling at 
the thought of taxation!” 


husband, 
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“But—unlike these noble ladies and 
gentlemen—this Struensee has nothing to 
lose!’ 


“A state of affairs that is very easily 
remedied, Madam!”’ Caroline rose. ‘Send 
for Doctor Struensee!”” she said to Von 
Eyben. 

Guldberg chuckled “T see,” he said. 
“Your Majesty is about to-——put Doctor 
Struensee to the test. Offer him riches, 
honors—”’ 

“Precisely !”’ 

“And your Majesty is confident that Doc- 
tor Struensee will refuse?” 

“Refuse!”’ Juliana cut in. 
Well—we shall see!”’ 

Struensee was admitted, 
addressed him directly. 

“We have been discussing the value of 
your advice in the recent legislation, Doctor 
Struensee, and I have decided to recom- 
mend to his Majesty to make some recog- 
nition of your services. For instance, we 
might offer you the estate of Hertenberg. 
That is, if you wish to accept. What do you 


“He refuse! 


and Caroline 


say?” 

Struensee was silent a moment. Herten- 
berg was a huge estate, thousands of acres, 
hundreds of serfs. Then he spoke. 

“Your Majesty—I find it difficult to ex- 
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For perfect matching and sewing on flat crepes, 
triple sheers and rayons use J. & P. Coats’ Sheen 
mercerized thread that will work 
without snapping, knotting or tangling, by hand 
or machine . . . 80 yard spools... over 150 shades, 


When you hemstitch and finish pure silk and all 
wool garments, use J. & P. Coats’ Spool Silk. 
Equally good for hand or machine sewing. More 
than 150 shades . . . 50 yards on every spool... 
every strand pure silk. 
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COOL-LOOKING SUMMER FROCKS 


DESIGNED FOR FREQUENT TUBBINGS 





186 


No. 186—Slender lines—yet an inverted 

pleat at centre-back gives it fullness. The 

back-opening unbuttons to form a low V. 

A smart jacket is included. Sizes 32, 34, 

36 and 38 inches. Size 34 requires 45% 

yards of 39 inch material for dress and 
jacket. Price 15 cents. 


1273 


No. 1273—A jaunty sports ensemble con- 

sisting of blouse, shorts and button-on 

skirt—ideal for active summer wear. 

Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 

requires 4 yards of 39 inch material and 

1/4 yards of 39 inch material for separ- 
ate shorts. Price 15 cents. 


134 


No. 134—For resort-wear or for after- 

noors in town, this charming frock is very 

simply made. More elaborately it may 

take the form shown in the small sketch. 

Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 

34 requires 334 yards of 39 inch material. 
Price |5 cents. 


1540 


No. 1540—Rajah, linen, ratine, striped 
sports silk—this is the type of frock that 
makes up beautifully in any firm washing 
material. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches. Size 36 requires 3!/ yards of 39 
inch material with 34 yard of 39 inch 
contrasting material. Price |5 cents, 

















These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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MAY CHOOSE 
BETWEEN SILVER- 
WARE OF YESTERDAY 
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One BRIDE of 


today, in selecting silver- 
ware, enjoys much more 
extensive privileges than the 
Bride of Yesteryear. Her choice 
may be made from a wider range of 
delightful patterns and her individual taste 
fully met, whether it be for the historic 
motifs or the classic modern trend. 


The far-seeing bride or the particular 
hostess will make her choice from the charm- 
ing array of patterns in WM. Rocers& Son, 
Original Rogers Silverplate. 


This gorgeous Wedding Ring Chest 
with 34 pieces or ‘Service for Eight’”’ 
ideal gift carrying its expression of senti- 
ment to the Bride of 1935—is only $19.50. 

Ask your jeweller today to show you the 
lovely range of patterns in Wm. RocGers & 
Son, Original Rogers Silverplate. 


Send for the revised edition of our 

FREE Booklet entitled ‘Your Table” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co. or Canapa, Limirep 
Dept. 35, Concourse Building, Toronto 


a re 


eougil 


. Loveliest of the 
designs created by 
Wo. Rocers & Son 
craftsmen. Simple, 
vet exc uisite in 
grace of line and 


proportion. Ee i 
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press my sense of obligation—I never ex- 


pected—’”’ 

“Then you accept?” 

“Accept—Why certainly I accept!” 

On the balcony of the palace, the King 
and Queen on thrones, the court surround- 
ing them. A crowd at the foot of the wide 
steps. Christian touched Struensee on the 
shoulder with his sword. 

“We, Christian, King of Denmark, by the 
Grace of God, hereby invest you, Frederic 
Struensee, with the title of Count, and be- 
stow upon you the castle and estates of 
Hertenberg. May God preserve you!” 

Struensee rose, conscious of the Queen- 
mother’s mocking eyes on him. 

“Your Majesties,” he said, “I am deeply 
conscious of the honor your Majesty does 
me. I pray that I may be able to demon- 
strate the sincerity of my gratitude. I 
should like to make this occasion a memor- 
abie one—and in view of the inadequate 
organization at present existing, I think I 
might serve your Majesty’s interests by 
presenting this castle to the nation fora 
foundling hospital. Moreover, to make this 
occasion memorable to others as well, I pro- 
pose to present all the serfs of this historical 
or with their freedom. Men—you are 

9? 

There was an instant’s silence, broken by 
the roar of cheering. At Caroline’s side, 
Sir Murray Keith, the English ambassador, 
was bending over her. 

“Naturally, I have no one particular in 
mind, Madam,” he said in an undertone, 
“but all the same, I maintain that a peas- 
ant’s grandson, whatever high honors he 
might obtain—” 

“Or high services he might perform?” 

“Admitted, your Majesty. I still believe, 
however, that such a man could never be- 
come a gentleman.” 

“And I, Sir Murray, still believe he 
could.” 

Keith smiled. ‘Well, Madam, it’s a pity 
we’d not be able to prove it. But if we 
could—why, I’d be willing to wager my 
watch on it—and I’m a Scotsman!” 

He held the timepiece out and Queen 
Caroline smiled. ‘‘That’s a very nice watch. 
You’re risking a lot, Sir Murray. But all the 
same, I’ll accept your wager!” 

Thus time went on, and with such a be- 
ginning there was no stopping the little 
doctor. In a few months, a very few 
months, he was the most powerful man in 
Denmark, the King’s prompter, the Queen’s 
adviser in matters of state. In the back- 
ground, Juliana and Guldberg snarled help- 
lessly—but not for long. Soon a campaign of 
slander against Struensee and the Queen 
was under way. Sir Murray Keith brought 
one of the scurrilous libels to Caroline. 

“A very grave matter, your Majesty. As 
your fellow-countryman it is my duty to 
inform you—” He handed her the paper 
and went out. 

The Queen read the thing. She began to 
laugh. “Oh, that’s very funny!” 

At that instant Struensee entered. ‘“‘What 
are you laughing at, your Majesty?” he 
enquired. 

“Only something Keith said.” Caroline 
put the paper behind her, but Struensee se- 
cured it. His face darkened as he perused 
it. 

“Denmark’s a small country,” he said 
bitterly, “but it has its full quota of mali- 
cious liars!’’ 

“It hasn’t hurt me,” said Caroline. “It 
only amused me.” 

Struensee walked up to her. ‘I’m sorry 
this should have happened to you,” he said 
slowly. 

The atmosphere was suddenly tense, elec- 
tric. All the suppressed emotion of months 
seemed about to burst forth. It was a long 
minute before the Queen answered. 

“I’m not,” she said. “I—I wish it were 
true!” 

The old, old tale of two people flung by 
circumstances into one another’s arms. That 
night late, Struensee sat in his room reading. 
There was a tap at the door. The Queen 
entered. Struensee started up. 

“Your Majesty!” 

“I’m not her Majesty ed : 

Struensee seized her by the arm. “Listen! 





Go back! You've got to go back. If you 
were found here, do you know what would 
happen, child?” 

Rene 

“Very well, then! Heavens, do you want 
to lose your head? Go, now—go!” 

“I'll go-if you want me to. But you’ve 
got to tell me so—and mean it! That you 
don’t want me to stay.” 

Struensee turned pale as ashes, but his 
voice was steady. “I don’t want you to 
stay, I’m afraid, Caroline—”’ 

“Let me pass! Do you hear? 
pass!” 

The Queen-mother was outside the King’s 
apartments, faced with a sentry, musket 
crossed. Behind her was the council, Guld- 
berg, the Chancellor, bearing a fateful ob- 
ject—a little rug from outside Struensee’s 
door. On it powder had been sprinkled by 
the traitress, Von Eyben, and clear in the 
powder was a shoe-print. 

The officer of the guard bowed to Juliana. 
“T regret, your Majesty,” he said, “that my 
orders are no one is to see His Majesty with- 
out the permission of Count Struensee—”’ 

Deadlock—for even at that moment the 
councillors flinched a little at the Count’s 
name. But Juliana was made of different 
stuff. She screamed and fell in a mock faint. 
They carried her to her bedroom, and the 
King, all concern, came hurrying to her 
side—to be confronted with the damning 
evidence, the slipper and the powdered rug. 

“Well?” Juliana enquired triumphantly. 

The King took a single look at what lay 
before him, and without a word of comment 
fled back to his quarters. 

“Brandt! Brandt!’ he cried. 

1 Chamberlain appeared. “Your Maj- 
esty?” 

“Have you heard? Have you heard? My 
wife—my wife’s got a lover! And who do 
you think? Struensee!” 

Brandt stammered. “Your—your Maj- 
esty! I regret deeply—I can only—” 

Christian was positively dancing. ‘Re- 
gret! Why, it’s the best news we’ve had for 
years. Don’t you see? It means an end of 
Struensee and his moral lectures—of this 
dreary dull life. Don’t you see? I’m not in 
his power any more—he’s in mine!” 

Even the devious Chamberlain was taken 
aback at this change of front. 

“I—I didn’t know, your Majesty—” 

Christian slapped him on the back. 
“Come!” he cried. “D’you know what? 
We're going to celebrate! Tonight—a party 
—one of our old parties! See to it, Brandt!’ 


Let me 


THAT NIGHT, in the banqueting-hall of 
the palace, a party was staged; the kind of 
party from which Struensee fondly hoped 
he had weaned the King. At Christian’s side 
were two empty chairs. Caroline and the 
doctor were summoned. She entered, pale 
and disgusted at the scene of revelry before 
her, but Struensee was different. He came 
bustling in, full of business. 

“Your Majesty?” he enquired. 

The King grinned at him with drunken 
cunning. “This is a party, my friend—a 
little party! Sit down!” 

Struensee took it all in, and his lip curled. 
“I am afraid I’m busy,” he said without 
ceremony. “I’ll have to leave you!” 

“Oh, no—Oh, no you don’t!’”’ mocked the 
King. “Do you think I’m going to have a 
party without my Prime Minister? You'll 
sit with me, and you'll sit in the place of 
honor, too—next the Queen, ha, ha! Sit 
down, I tell you!” 

The doctor took the chair next Caroline’s, 
and while the orgies continued and Christian 
watched them muzzily, he and the girl spoke 
in whispers. 

“Frederic! Come away with me—I can’t 
bear this a moment longer! Let’s go away 
together !”” 

“Together? What about our work?” 

“Are fools like this worth working for?” 

“I don’t mean them—I mean work for 


the people.” 
“Is their happiness more important to 
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you than anything else? Frederic, has it 
ever occurred to you that I too may want 
to be happy? I’m tired of all this meanness 
and treachery. We can only trust each 
other—we love each other—-let’s have that 
before it’s too late. Darling, give it all up 
and come away with me—please!”’ 

“Caroline!” 

“What else is there that matters?” 

“Perhaps nothing. Listening to you now, 
it all seem very unimportant-—’’ Struensee 
glanced about him and his manner altered 
abruptly. He jumped to his feet, and addres- 
sed the King. ‘How can you allow this in 
the Queen’s presence? J insist that it be 
stopped instantly!” 

“You insist!’’ Christian leered at him. 
“How dare you insist? So the Queen is 
shocked, is she? The Queen can sit at my 
table—next to her lover—and be shocked! 
I congratulate her! You think I haven't 
been watching you all these months? You 
think I don’t know what’s in your mind? 

Struensee was looking down at him, con- 
temptuously, sorrowfully. He turned to the 
Queen. 

“His Majesty goes too far,”’ he said with 
dignity. “Come, Madam!” 

They went out, and the King, calling 
tipsily for more wine, continued with his 
revels. The door opened again, and a file of 
soldiers appeared. 

“Your Majesty will come with us!” 

Protesting feebly that they had spoilt his 
party, Christian was conducted to a meeting 
of the council. The Queen-mother thrust a 
paper before him. 

“Sign, my dear boy!” she said. 

The King peered at it. ‘‘Struensee?” he 
muttered. “‘Queen Caroline Mathilde—and 
Struensee? Wh-what’s all this?” 

“A warrant for their arrest for treason!” 

“Arrest?” Christian gasped. ‘But I don’t 
want them arrested. I like Struensee!” 

“He’s made a fool of you—with your 
wife!” 

“A fool of me? Nobody could make a fool 
of me!” 


“Sign!” Juliana tapped the paper im- 
patiently. ‘‘And then you can go back to 


your friends, my dear!” 
He hesitated a moment. “Oh—very 
well!’ he said. ‘Anything you like!” 
A scrawled signature, and he was gone. 


IN A gloomy cell, chained hand and foot, 
Struensee sat waiting. Guldberg the Chan- 
cellor, entered, followed by a jailer bearing 
a carafe of wine and two glasses. 

“There, my friend!” he said. ‘Now let’s 
talk this over. You can save me a little 
trouble. The trouble and expense of a long- 
drawn-out trial.” 

Struensee grinned ruefully. ‘“I’d very 
gladly save you the trouble of a trial alto- 
gether, Chancellor!” 

Guldberg shrugged. “Beyond even your 
power, I’m afraid, Count! But if you’d do 
me the favor to sign this—’”’ 

“A confession, eh?” 

“Exactly, Count!” 

“Confessing that I had designs on the 
throne—”’ 

“And was her Majesty’s lover.” 

Struensee put his glass down. “I’m sorry, 
my friend. It would give me the greatest 
pleasure to do this little service for you, but 
I’m sorry. Wait, though—I’ve a much bet- 
ter idea. How about embezzlement?” 

“Embezzlement?” 

“Yes. State funds—for months and 
months and months, Thousands and thous- 
ands of gulden. How’s that?” 

*‘We-well—”’ Guldberg hesitated. 

“‘There’s just one little condition,’”’ Stru- 
ensee went on. ““The Queen must be set at 
liberty before I sign.” 

“But that’s impossible, Count.” 

“Oh, I think you'll find it possible enough. 
Some confusion among her guard—some 
little error somewhere. I think you'll find it 
possible !”” 

Guldberg stroked his chin, “‘Um—well— 
almost I think I will!” 
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“Co-operate with Sir Murray Keith, then 

and when Keith tells me her Majesty is 
safe on the way to England, I'll sign!” 

In another part of the prison, Sir Murray 
Keith waited in a corridor. A lady appeared. 

“Tell her Majesty the carriage is ready 
for her,”” the Scotsman whispered. ‘The 
boat leaves in an hour.” 

A dark, cloaked figure slipped out, took 
Keith’s arm, and together they passed out 
into the day. In Struensee’s cell the doctor 
still sat waiting, waiting, the paper before 
him. Time passed, and Keith and Guldberg 
entered. 

“She’s safe!’’ said Keith shortly. 

Without another word Struensee signed, 
and threw down the pen. Guldberg bowed. 

“Thank you, my lord!” 

Struensee smiled up at him. “What time 
does the—er—ceremony take place?” he 
enquired. 

“We had thought of dawn—with your 
lordship’s permission !”’ 

Struensee rose. “‘I’ll be ready,’’ he said 
briefly, and the Chancellor went out. Stru- 
ensee turned to Keith. 

“‘She—sent no message?” 

‘‘No—there was no time.” 

“You see her—-no doubt—soon—in Eng- 
land. You'll tell her that I—” 

He broke off, staring with dropped jaw at 
a figure that had glided in—a figure in a 
dark cloak. Keith sprang forward. 

“Your Majesty!” 

She lowered the hood, showing her pale, 
strained face. ‘I’m sorry, Sir Murray,” she 
said hurriedly. ‘“‘I tricked you—it wasn’t I 
whom you sent in the carriage. It was one 
of my ladies—”’ 

Struensee interrupted her frantically. 
“You fool! You little fool! Get out of here! 
Keith, take her away!” 

Keith made to comply, but Caroline 
looked at him, once. 

“Sir Murray!’ she said very quietly. The 
Scot’s hand dropped, and slowly he with- 
drew, closing the door behind him. Struen- 
see clutched his head. 

“Why did you come back—how dare you 
come back?” 

‘“‘I—wanted to be with you. I had to be 
with you!” 

‘‘Wanted to be with me?” Struensee raved. 
“Well, I didn’t want you, do you see? Your 
coming back will hang us both. It was I who 
got rid of you—arranged your escape! Are 
you still so thick-witted you can’t see? Do 
you still believe I ever loved you? Don’t 
you know I used you as I used everybcdy 
else—to make myself King? Love you!”’ 

She shook her head wearily. ‘‘It’s no use, 
dearest. You tried this trick before. Don’t 
let’s waste time saying things we don’t 
mean. I’ve upset you by coming back, 
haven’t I? I’m sorry—I couldn’t go alone.” 

Struensee dropped his voice to a whisper. 
“Listen! I love you —of course I love you. 
I wanted you to go because I’m selfish— 
because it’s easier to die if I know you're 
safe!” 

“TI don’t want to be safe.” 

“I know you don’t-—I know it’s harder for 
you than for me. But you've got to do it, 
because it’s the last thing I ask you.” 

She broke down at last, in his arms, “Oh, 
my darling!” 

“Will you do it?” he whispered. ‘Go now, 
will you? Partings are horrible things. We'll 
keep ours short, shall we? You're going to 
try, for my sake, to live happily and use- 
fully. Don’t cry, darling. Your smile is so 
pretty—leave me smiling, will you?” 

Near dawn on the Danish sea-coast. 
Keith and Caroline in a coastguard’s cot- 
tage. A middy entered, in the uniform of the 
British Navy. 

“Escort from H.M.S. Southampton!” he 
said, saluting. 

“Come, your Majesty!” said Keith. 

She put him aside. ‘“‘Not yet,” she said. 
“1 shall not leave Denmark till—till dawn!” 

Chin on hand she sat motionless while the 
light grew and grew. Then at last, when it 
was full day, she rose. 

“I’m ready,” she said to Keith. 

He bowed over her hand. Into it, without 
word or gesture, he dropped the token of his 
wager with her—his watch. Then they went 
out into the daylight. 
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HELLO, ETHEL. MY, YOU 
LOOK WONDERFUL! 
BEEN ON A VACATION ? 
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~~ WHO CAN AFFORD THAT 

IT’ you MEAN Vee NOWADAYS? | USE RINSO, 
| \/ You HAVE A \_\ THE SOAP THAT SOAKS OUT 
AUNDRESS ? ms DIRT. IT SAVES SCRUBBING 
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WELL, | MUST SAY l MAYBE IT'S BECAUSE 
| vou LOOK MARVELLOUS!]_\ 1 TAKE (T EASY NOW. 
oa NEVER SAW YOU yy INEVER TOUCH A 





NO SUCH LUCK! I'VE BEEN 
RIGHT HERE IN TOWN 
ALL THE TIME 







































LOOK BETTER jefe WASHBOARD ANY MORE, 








RINSO GIVES sucH 
LASTING Suds 






NEXT WASHDAY 


(T'S HARD TO BELIEVE! MY WASH IS 4.0R 
5 SHADES WHITER— WITHOUT SCRUBBING! 


r RINSO'S MARVELLOUS; 
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Keeps colours fresh 
and bright, too 


re e. in washers, too— makers of 
i Pou _ anadian washers recommend 
ie eee nd approved by Good Housekee 
ing Institute, Gives lots of rich, livel is 
even tn hardest water, No matter han ue 


Rinso suds— for 15 
ht— or as long as you 
an be sure everything 


RINSO ACTUALLY \{ YES—WITHOUT COAX- 
SAVES SCRUBBING?) ( ING! WITHOUT BRUTE 
DIRT FLOATS OUT FORCE ! CLOTHES LAST 

BY ITSELF ? 20R% TIMES LONGER 

—YOU'LL SAVE LOTS 
OF MONEY THIS WAY 

















YES — EVEN 
IN WATER THAT'S 
HARD AS NAILS! 
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~ <}) DISHES, TOO 
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» an ho orni 
—_ convenient —— yon a 
te Rinso is no end of help in the dish. 
- ouamenene Goes is marvellous to see 
= erful for aj] cleaning, too, Rinso is 
y on the hands. Get the BIG pathiins 
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in tub, washer and dishpan 


AT LAST —A WEDDING GIFT FOR HER! 


LATER SOON THE CHANCE CAME 


IMAGINE HIS SAYING NO SOAP IN THE 
THAT ! EVERYONE KNOWS WASHROOM ! HAVE 
SHE WAS NEARLY YOU SOME | COULD 
sre oustoonT _ WAS BECAUSE SHES 
COME OFF . CARELESS SOMETIMES ? 
/ A PERFECT DEAR,BUT 












MYRTLE’S TO BE MARRIED GOSH, COLLECTING FOR 
WEEK AFTER NEXT. WE A WEDDING PRESENT 
WANT TO GIVE HER SOME~ AGAIN / SEEMS TO BE 
THING FROM THE OFFICE... YOUR STEADY JOB. 


SUPPOSE WE'LL BE 
GIVING YOU ONE 












TAKE MY CAKE OF LIFEBUOY. 
| ALWAYS FIND IT PEPS ME 
UP WONDERFULLY TO 
WASH MY HANDS AND FACE 
WITH IT 





DO YOU SUPPOSE IT 














| DO WISH | COULD 
GIVE HERA 


HINT ABOUT 
”*B.0." 






YOU CAN WEAR 
ANY COLOUR YOU 
WANT FOR YOUR 
GOING-AWAY DRESS.) 
YOUR SKIN ISSO Z 

NICE AND CLEAR 


SHE SOUNDED SO QUEER. 

WAS SHE H/NTING ? HAVE 

1 BEEN CARELESS? 1D 

BETTER USE LIFEBUOY, TOO, 
JUST TO PLAY SAFE 


AND IT/S WONDERFUL 
FOR THE BATH.! ALWAYS 
USE IT.PROTECTS AGAINST 
*“B.O“ TOO, AND EVERYONE 
HAS TO BE CAREFUL ABOUT 









"B.O: GONE _a prophecy comes true! 


YOU WIN! BUT IT 

DIDN'T SEEM AT 

ALL LIKELY WHEN 
YOu SAID IT 













BY JOVE —A RING! 
WHAT DID I TELL YOU ? 
A WEDDING PRESENT 
FOR YOU NEXT ! 
























VW TATCH your complexion clear and freshen when you 
change to gentle, purifying Lifebuoy. “It agrees 
with my skin,” say millions. No wonder! For Lifebuoy 
is milder. According to scientific skin tests, it is de- 
cidedly milder than many so-called “beauty soaps”! 
Safe from offending 

Don’t risk unforgivable ‘B.O.” 
(body odour). Bathe regularly 
with Lifebuoy. It lathers freely 
in hardest water, purifies and 
deodorizes pores. Its own fresh, 
cleanscent vanishes as yourinse. 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 
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Iwo Sides to a Bargain... 


ONE OF my most vivid recollections of child- 
hood is of attending a magic-lantern lecture 
given by a hollow-cheeked gentleman who, as 
part of his programme, recited Thomas Hood’s 
“‘Song of the Shirt.” It was illustrated by a series 
of colored slides depicting the miseries of the 
English needleworkers a century ago. The com- 
bination of the reading and pictures had such an 
effect on me that when, in a throaty, broken 
voice, the performer repeated— 


Stitch, stitch, stitch, 
With fingers weary and worn 


I burst into tears and had to be led out and 
soothed with kind words and a borrowed hand- 
kerchief. 

During the past few weeks, I have been reading 
a book which affects me almost as much. In 
bald, undramatic language, it tells of women— 
Canadian women, in this day and age—laboring 
at night, makingmen’s pants for 60 cents a dozen, 
out of which they pay for the thread; of women 
sewing up boys’ pants at 35 cents a dozen pairs. 

The book isn’t fiction. Probably you wouldn’t 
want to read it. It contains more than 500 pages 
of close type. It is heavy going. There isn’t a 
particle of love interest. 

And yet it is largely a record of facts of today. 
Its theme affects the daily life and welfare of 
every Canadian woman. 

It affects you personally, because you depend, 
directly or indirectly, upon somebody’s earnings; 
because every day you buy meat and foodstuffs, 
canned goods, clothes and dress goods, hosiery, 
shoes and furniture. 

If you are a chronic bargain-hunter, it aftects 
you still more, because then you perhaps are in 
a measure responsible for the fact that a lot of 
working women are suffering from malnutrition. 

The book to which I refer is the report of the 
Royal Commission on Price Spreads. In other 
words, it is the result of the shindy raised by ex- 
cabinet minister, Harry Stevens; the findings of 
the Commission appointed by Parliament to 
investigate the conduct of our business, industrial 
and agricultural affairs, the ethics of production, 
buying, distribution and selling; labor conditions 
and treatment of the consumer. 


a 

THERE HAS never been a report of this nature 
before. Possibly there will never be another one 
in our lifetime. Some of its findings are open to 
question. Some of the suggested remedies would 
not work. But, by and large, it renders service 
by exposing rottenness where rottenness un- 
doubtedly has existed. 

You may recall that sometime ago Chalelaine 
presented a series of articles revealing the fallacy 
of cheap merchandise. We bought a lot of cheap 
furniture, sawed it up and exposed its shoddy 
innards; its poor workmanship. We bought cheap 
commodities of various kinds, tested them in our 
Housekeeping Institute and in laboratories, and 
proved that they weren’t what they appeared to 
be; showed you how instead of getting a bargain 
you had really béen stung. 

The Price Spreads report gives the result of a 
number of tests made by the National Research 
Council. 
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It is shown that a lot of goods marked wool and 
cotton contained very little wool, while in goods 
marked silk and wool, the silk was entirely syn- 
thetic. ; 

Investigation of 24 samples of silk sold with an 
indication that they were pure silk revealed that 
5 contained no silk whatever; 2 only were pure 
unweighted silk. The remainder consisted of 
natural silk with varying proportions of weight- 
ing substances. 

Samples of household paint were found to be 
full of adulteration. Cleaning fluids, sold at 
exorbitant prices, failed to do what was claimed 
for them. Soaps made by hole-in-the-wall manu- 
facturers were found to be practically useless. 

The report reveals that in many cut-throat 
stores the packages and cans you have bought 
gave you false impressions as to the weight of 
contents, as to the quality of the meats, veget- 
ables and fruits put into them. 

In the matter of labor conditions the commis- 
sioners found much to criticize in the case of 
certain industries. The needle trades have been 
gravely at fault. Price and wage cutting have 
resulted in men and women working long hours 
under appalling conditions for scandalously low 
rates of pay. Would you like to work 70 hours 
for $7? Would you like to make men’s pants for 
60 cents a dozen pairs and buy your own thread? 

With a full recognition of the problems that 
industry has to meet, the report emphatically 
states that such labor and wage conditions 
“should not be tolerated in any state that claims 
to call itself civilized.” 

In the textile field, the natural silk manufac- 
turers are reported to have paid the lowest wages 
in the industry. Synthetic silk manufacturers, in 
the matter of employment policies, were found 
to have relatively good records. 

Considerable variation is noted in labor condi- 
tions in the cotton and wool factories. Some em- 
ployers are fair. Others are not. 

8 

IT WOULD take a full year’s volume of Chate- 
laine to survey the whole report and to examine 
the effect of such things as mass buying upon 
producer and consumer, to appraise the propor- 
tionate effects of the depression and of the fault 
of competitive business, and as in this regard 
there are differences of opinion on the part of the 
commissioners themselves, it would be difficult 
to reach a conclusion. 


So I confine these remarks to the proportion of 
Canadian business and industry that has shown 
itself to be unscrupulous, unethical and unfair. 

The remedy suggested by the Royal Commis- 
sion is that of a Fair Trade Board whose business 
would be the protection of the consumer from 
exploitation, aided by legislation checking weights, 
measures, packages, grading and standards. 
Uniform minimum wage laws in the various 
provinces also would be an objective. 

The trouble is that to encompass the whole 
management of business and industry we would 
require sO many commissioners, such heavy 
staffs, so much organization, that it would prob- 
ably add to the taxpayer’s burden a sum equiva- 
lent to the yearly interest on the nation’s railway 
deficit. 

In reality, almost all the remedial objects of 
the report could be taken care of by our present 
laws and criminal code if they were relentlessly 
enforced and amended where necessary. With 
the minimum wage provision, and regulated 
hours of labor, enforcement of proper grading 
and honest measure, penalizing of dishonest ad- 
vertising, and uniform customs duties, all that 
is crooked in the business of selling can be wiped 
out. 

But all the legislation in the world must fail 
unless the buying public itself co-operates. The 
report itself states— 

“Unless consumers are prepared to exert a 
reasonable discrimination in purchasing, nothing 
short of absolute paternalism can protect them. 
But they must be informed of the principles of 
merchandising and the standards of the quality 
of goods they buy. . Few of the evils, dis- 
closed by this evidence, by which merchants have 
been able to impose upon their customers, could 
persist in the face of an active, intelligent and 
organized public opinion.” 

Chatelaine pointed that out long before the 
Price Spreads Commission was thought of. Two 
years ago, summing up a lengthy series of articles 
on the subject, Chalelaine said: 

‘“‘As a housekeeper’s magazine, Chatelaine is, of 
course, interested in having the consumer’s dollar 
go as far as it will, and in the series of articles pre- 
sented in this magazine, we have submitted proof 
that the best value is to be found in merchandise 
that is manufactured with some regard for qual- 
ity and not entirely to meet the price standards 
of the bargain counter. *» 

“On the other hand, the ‘chiselling’ practices 
in business must be curtailed if profitable em- 
ployment is to be provided for our people, and 
their skill and craftsmanship retained.” 

Five years ago Chatelaine’s Housekeeping Insti- 
tute was founded to protect its readers. Its seal 
of approval on a product means that product does 
what it claims for it. The advertising it accepts 
is of high standard. 

The majority of business firms in Canada are 
honest. They are just as resentful of dishonest 
methods as you or I. The dishonest, unscrupu- 
lous minority cannot prosper if the womenfolk 
of this country, before rushing into a bargain 
stampede, will ask themselves at what cost to 
others they are getting the so-called bargain; 
if they realize that quality is born of good work- 
manship and fair competition. 
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This day will never come again —_ 
Accept nothing but the fa: save it with snapshots 


miliar yellow box with the 
checkered stripe. 


You never know how much a snap- 
shot is going to mean later on. 
Don’t take chances—any camera 
will take better snapshots when 
loaded with Kodak Verichrome 
Film. Your people are natural, life- 
like—your pictures “turn out.” 
Always use Verichrome .. . Cana- 


dian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 





